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INTRODUCTION. 

SoMS admirers of solid reading say, with regretful sighs, 
and doleful faces^ that the day of stable, instructing litera- 
ture te superseded hy that of trashy novels, romances, etc., 
tending to cormpt the mind and principles. Formerly, the 
tables of even the fashionable were strown with volumes de- 
signed m^ only to amuse, but to elevate, edify, and contrib- 
ute to the truly intellectual enjoyment of their readers instead 
of those fostering vitiated tastes and sullying youthful minds, 
with which they insist our shelves are now cumbered. They 
mourn over the degeneracy in this of our otherwise " age of 
improv^nent/' and not rightly judging the true cause, al- 
most wish^ fix»n the evils wluch have arisen from this, that 
the Qoble art of printing had remained undiscovered. 

But^ dear friends, do not shake your head in such grave 
disappaK)val of the above apparently ironical paragraph. In 
party I do agree with you. There does seem to have been 
a sad falling off from the pure healthful taste of former days, 
whisn a volume* of true poetry, or a treatise on a sensible 
subject eould be read with real zest and enjoyment It is 
too true, that many works are now forced upon us detailing 
scenes too highly wrought, exciting and dissipating to the 
mind, and presenting pictures tending to nourish a depraved 
moral hunger. In their places we should have productions 
divested of frivolous imaginings, wild speculations, and false 
sentimentalism ; and I can not believe that our tastes are so 
vitiated that such we could not appreciate and duly value* 
There are real scenes of sorrow and pleasure even in this 
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common-place^ plodding world of ours, which, if properly 
pictured, would absorb and interest without turning the 
mind into an enervating or immoral channel. However, I 
do not carry condemnation of fiction to the extreme that I 
would banish it altogether. Certain European novelists may 
write a pure sentiment. Arthur — ^who would condemn his 
truthful, home-like talesUo the shade ! Our noble Mrs. Ste- 
vens, enchanting us of a summer evening with her rich, in- 
structing stories of olden times. Miss Sedgwick, Miss Ome, 
Miss Pickering, Miss Gove, and last of the many in our men- 
tal view, sweet, gentle, piquant, Fanny Forester, touchingly 
pleading our forbearance '' with a smile on her cheek and a 
tear in her een," 

Well, lady novel reader, I fancy I see a smile again. I 
feared I bad gained your displeasure ; for, till the last sen- 
tence or two, I imagined a look of dudgeon stole over you 
face. I will endeavor to cater for the taste of all, as far as 
consistency will allow me. To the first class of readers I 
will just say, that within these lids they will find nought 
contained but truth ; to the second, that, although all true, 
some of the incidents are sufficiently thrilling to please, I 
trust, even after perusing the effusions of James, Cooper, or 
Lippard, that prince of thrilling story tellers, and with this 
they must rest content. The narrative, such as it is, b ex- 
tracted, and compiled from various notes and other informa- 
tion obtained from Mrs. White, and Dr. White's Government 
Reports, and simdry documents kindly favored me, carrying 
them through a variety of scenes ; interesting and extensive 
travels by land and water, and a residence of many years 
in the wilds of Oregon. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Gircunurtances which inggested to Dr. White the project of going to 
Oregon — ^Emotions of Htb. White — ^Announcing to the Board of 
MiMions their willingneM to go— Appointment receiTed— Coinei- 
deaee— Reception at New York and Boeton— Embaritation— Frieadi 
accoBipany them a few milea o«t— Farting— Nvmber and deanip- 
UoB of the nuMion party — Children. 

DuBiNG the intense frost that prevailed in the midst of 
the great conflagration of '36 at Hew York, Dr. White 
came in from a professional ride, and shiymng with coU, 
seated himself bj the fire; and while wanning his be- 
numbed fingers, Uxdc up the Ghnstian Advocate for a few 
moments' perusal, and, glancing over its contents, sad- 
denlj, in his usual jocular manner, observed to Mrs. W., 
that there was a call for them from Oregon; that the 
board of missions advertised for a clergyman, physician, 
Ac. dbc, and as he could act in the capacity of piU-pedler, 
he thought it might be well to respond thereto. She did 
not immediatelj answer ; and looking up, he was surprised 
to find her weeping. This seemed to him singuhir, as her 
disposition was so unusually cheerful, and it was so seldom 
that there was a trace of tears to be found upon her ehed[, 
mpem&j, as he thought, for so trivial a cause. In some 
confusicm and mortification, he b^ged her not to allow his 
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lumseose to cause her uneasiness ; assuring her, he was but 
jesting. Still she wept m silence, till, after a pause of sere- 
ral momentsi she^ otniggled for oomposure^ seated herself 
hj bis side, extended her hand for the paper) and twice 
looking oyer the notice, she related to him the sensations 
with which she had ever traced the map of the Columbia 
river.* She farther remarked, that if he could so arrange 
his affairs as to render it coiunstent for him to go to Or^on, 
she would place no obstacle in his way, and with her moth- 
er's consent would willingly accompany him. This was so " 
unlike her usually matter-of-fact language, and seemed, in- 
deed, so vkionary, that he was astounded, and in his tiin\, 
speeehlesa. Becoming eompoaed, tbey calmly diseuiiaed the 
matter, and eventually decided that prudence d^maaded 
their remaining at home, maugre childish impressions. 
They eonfess, that, whenever the;^ afterwards thought of 
this incident, it always provoked a smile, although it never 
flailed lo inteiDest, serving forcibly to illustrate from what 
casualties sometimes spring strange and momentous results; 
as, tin tins moment, they had no more thought of engi^ing 
m such an enterprise, than of a trip to the moon. 

* M». White relates, thftt £rem ehildhood, whUe partuing tfie«tufly oi 
Geogmpby, the Columbia riyer, and its acQoimog conntiy, had always 
cheated in her mind a deep and absorbing interest. Not that she had aay 
reasonable expectation of ever visiting it, bat for hours she woqI4 eit, 
wrapped in contemplatioti, her feelings and attention drawn towards 
that region of the world, in an inconceivably strong and singular man- 
ner. If may seem a snperstition, but, in after years, this was explain- 
ed by a cirenmscanoe wbkti wiR ever causa her heart to throb with 



[BciSBrtnce is faeie had to her own narrow eseUpe, and the tfrowniiif 
•f hex little ton, in the CohiiBbif river. 8«e ehapter X^.} 
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Up to tUs period, the board of adsofHiB ^ the Metbodbl 
E^iseopal Chvreh, bad ntYtr empkifed a physician in muf 
fmmgn ield. But Has was emjlbB$^0BXty a time of smgvlar 
adv^entara, and the spirit of enterprise bad seized upon aB 
maksi and departments of basmesB. Nor, in tbeir bener* 
olent opesroJAaa^ ^ the Cbristian cburebes stand still, in 
the bttsj rond. Varioas were the calk from heatbea 
climes, and ready were the responses. Africa, China, Bvr- 
ma, Iii£a, and tlie Isles of the South 8^, were not the oafy 
<2aarters from wiiieb bad arisen the macedon cry. Hm 
calls fr<Hn the PacMc bad been beard, and the gladdenkf 
naults of labors in the Sandwich groups and Society Isiss, 
urged en to farther and more glorious conquests. Last, 
hai not least. Came tibe cry from Oregon's dark mountaias 
and savage phnns. The tbriB of the appeal of the Ffart^ 
head delegation was electric, and fired the churches with a 
q>irit of noble emtahMm. The Lees, Feirker, Whitman, and 
fi^ulding, were the flrst to respond. 

A fortnight passed on ; not without some reflection on 
the subject, and the Advocate announced that tiie required 
compliment had been c<Mnpleted, physician excepted. After 
more matore delibenitioB, Dr. W. addressed the secretary <tf 
the board, stating thai if no more satisfaetory offers were 
made, he was at their serrioe. Ten days later, a letter 
arrived frem Dr. Bangs, containing his appointment, and 
requesting him to be in readiness to sail in a few weeks 
from Boston, via. Sandwich Islands, to Oregon. Mrs. W, 
still retakked her determination to accompany her husband, 
though, till she saw the appointment and its publicalm« 
she scarce realised a possibffity of a necessity of her dcis« 
80. The thought that they were now to leave, probably 
for ever, their dear home and dearer friends, was a sad one. 



fod fllie shed tears of regFet^ thovgh not of retuctaoce, to 
go. She pictured to heiself her moth^'s luigiiish, at what 
Most he Tory like consigning h^ only daughter to the grare. 
!Ehe anticipated separation from that mother who had nursed 
her so tenderly, and loyed her with the tirdess, diangelesa 
affectiim which the maternal heart only knoip«, fiUed her 
with sorrow. Howerer, by a fnrtunate eoinddence, they 
were spared the painfbl scene they had f eared^ and obtained 
h$t consent with little difficulty. When they visited her for 
ik0t purpose, she had just been reading, for the first tsrae, 
the life of Mrs. Judson; and tiie example of this ezceUent 
Imiy had so interested her, that, when their project was bud 
Wore her, she listened with ccHnparative caknness ; and^ 
though somewhat astonished, was willing they should go 
where duty led them. This, in sc«ne measure, relieyed 
Krs. White ; and, with a lightened heart, and more compo- 
tftore, she set about the necessary preparations. In a short 
time, all was in readiness ; the last farewell wept, rather 
than spoken; the last yeaming look lingered on cherished 
objects, and they were on thw way to Oregon. At New 
York they were received with the utmost cordiality, and 
warm, kindly feeling, for which that city has been so justly 
dfetinguished. On the day that their eldest son was one 
year old, they embarked for Boston, where they were like- 
wise received with a kindness and attention worthy of en- 
suring their lasting gratitude. During their stay, their tame 
was mostly occupied in making purchases of utensils for the 
future comfort of theaoselves and others of the expedition, 
in thrir &r-off destination. At last all was completed, and 
Aey embarked on board the ship Hamilton, Capt. 8. Bar- 
ker/ for the Sandwich Islands ; and some thirty of the 
fifends proposed escorting the mission family a short 
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dklaaee on ihm way. For tliis pupose, they abo yreiA 
on boaid, hiring a pilot boat to acoompany the ship. They 
enjoyed a delightfiil seascm together, although th^ raiadon- 
aries felt as thoi^h ahent to be torn for ever from those eon^ 
nected to them by ties of real friendship, for they accomited 
them dearift though they had known them for yeare instead 
<tf days. Their enjoyment was brief, however, as it was late 
in the day, and they were soon out of s%ht of land. At 
ike end ot two hours th^ were compelled to separate. 
That their adiens wete sorrowful, may not be doubted; 
indeed, this, or any o^r word in our language, is inade- 
quate to describe the emotions of the party. As the pilot 
boat dropped round the stem of the vessel, its occupants 
waved their handkerclnefs, and simultaneously began eing- 
kig a larew^ nnssicHiary hymn. The effect was electric ! 
Some rushed to the side in agony, as though they would 
recal the departing ones, and return with them to their na- 
tive land. Others corered their faces, and tears streamed 
through the trembhng tigers ; and sobs shook the frames 
of even stroi^ men. They thought not of formalities ; in 
that hour it was not a shame for the sterner sex to weep. 
The fonns of thar friends fast lessened in the distance, and 
at last their boat looked like a speck on the wave, and the 
sweet cadences of ^at beautiful song, faintly rilling along to 
their hearing fike the righ oi an angel, were the last sounds 
that reached them fr<Mn the home of civilisation. "With 
hushed respiration, bowed heads, and straining ears, they 
listened to its low breathings, now wafted gently and sooth- 
ingly to th^n on tiie breeze, then dying away, and finally 
lost in the whisperings of wind and waves. It is folly to 
attempt description, but for weeks did it haunt their slum- 
bers, while tosang upon the treacherous deep ; and it came 



ao( 9I0DB, for with it were fair visioni of p0ur6&t8» hom^ 
brothers and sisters^ joyoii* oluldhood ud youth, mi erory 
thing they had known at home, floated in yivid piotnres be- 
fore them, touched by the fairy peaeil of Ihedream-aagd^ 

locessantly engaged in j^paratbn while on shore, they 
had had no opportunity of making the aequamtanee of those 
who were to be their ship companions. They now exerted 
tkemaelves to do so, and soon succeeded, i^apathy drawiag 
them together, for they must now look to one another for 
that comfort which was denied them f n»n ereiy other earthly 
source. The company oon»sted of thirteen individuals: 
three young ladies — A Miss Downing, ei^aged to .Mr. 
Shepherd, who had previausly gone out in an expedition ; 
Miss Johns<Hi, and a Miss Pitman, who afterwards married 
Mr. Jason Lee, who was also in Oregon ; Mr. Beers, a black- 
smith, from Connecticut, his wife and three ohiUren ; Vr. 
Wilson, a carpenter, from New Bedford; Dr. and Mrs. 
.White, George, their adopted son, and their babe. 

A more particular notice of some of these persons might 
be interesting to the reader, and I will begin with Mr. Beers. 

He was a man of low stature, rather dark complexion, thin 
Tisage, rigid puritanical manners, and well reised in scrip- 
ture, eyer stoutly insiating on all coming to his landmark, 
his righteous soul chafing sorely at the . least departure of 
his friends from his golden rule. Being rather bilious, it in- 
creased the austerity of his manners, which failed to render 
him a faTorite with either crew or passengers. 

Mrs. Beers was of medium height, round faroi-ed, philo- 
sophical turn of mind, docile, quiet temperament, and per- 
fectly, obedient to her husband, as the reader might suppose 
she had best be, after the above description of him. 

Mr. Wilson was five feet ten mches in heighl; cheerful. 
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<ymp^h€tie, and affisetidBate^ fond of relating old wa^Uiiies, 
for be had been quite an expenenced winder. A peenliii]' 
dittraeienslic, aad^ a strange oafe for a laaa, iras an afanost 
duUiak partiality for cata; and aa there' were none on board, 
be made a pet of abeantafolk^ wboeebeadkewbald tomb 
aad careai^ar an hour tog^iier, talkmg to it tbe winle as 
though it was a human being. Wl^ here, I wSl give tbe 
aeqvel of its short Hfe. As they aj^roaebed Ibe Satiflwkb 
Islands^ it beoame necessary to repair the aldp; aad Tip, 
partaking fbofredy oi tke pabit which had been leit witbki 
las reaob, was oimseqiienlly thrown iftto a deeKne, and 
yielded up his breath before tkey Altered port, lamented by 
aU, as the htde creature, by its afiectionaite playfulness^ bad 
maeh endeared ksdf to flnm. 

Miss Pitman, hom New York, was rather tall, wi^ blaek 
eyes and hair, resolute and perseveiii^, ferrontly pious, aad 
possessing considerable poetic genius. 

Ifiss Downing, <^ Lynn, Massachusetts, had dark hair» 
bbe eyes, elegant form ; exhibited taste and neatness in her 
ftttire, and was much beloved by her companions, and always 
remembered by them with pleasure and respect. 

Miss Johnson, also, had dark hair and blue eyes, and fair 
complexion ; and, if not really beautiful, she was very win- 
ning and engaging, ever truly devoted, but of cheerful, 
happy disposition. She was lovely and amiable, desirous of 
rendering herself useful, in which she so well succeeded 
while in Oregon. A purer, more truly missionary spirit, and 
one more zealous in the work to which she had devoted her-^ 
self, has not, perhaps, as yet, visited that distant clime. 

As chfldren are my pets, I will depart from the custom of 
many authors, aad talk of them for a few moments, and then 
relate some of the incidents of the voyage. George was the 



/ 
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son of a poor widow in Havana. He was a round fiiTorod, 
plamp Utde fellow, much attached to his book, and of ma- 
giibudj inteUectnai cast. His memory was extraordinary. 
Few* ^ther man or boy, could compete with him in this re- 
spect. His narrow escape from drowning in the Seneca Lake, 
t<^;«lher with his dreadful fate in Or^on, will b^roi^ht m, 
more ^pr<^riately, at another time. Mr. Beeis* eldeiit 
daughter was a very frank, happy young girl, perhaps so^ie* 
what ol a hoyden, as yomiig gark will occasionany be. 8he 
wAs very fond €i Benny, and they enjoyed exj^emely w^ 
timsports of Mr. Wilson with die kid; and the vessel often 
rang with their noky shouts of menim^t, as they frolicked 
together. Benny was a child with piercing, lauglung black 
eyes ; in short, a pretty babe, and afterwards a fine boy« 
There was his little sister, Eleanor, who was a great talker, 
like many of her sex, affordmg the elder (me much amuse- 
ment by her lisping prattle. Childr^, so far from contrib- 
utmg to the enjoyment of people generally, are often con- 
sidered annoyances; yet the artless chatter and playfnl 
pranks of these, greatly dispelled Ihe gloom and ennui which 
would sometimes steal over the ship. 
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CHAPTER n. 

« 

First dinner on board. Effect oi change of diet — ^Water ; its scar- 
city — Swearing — Flying fish — Shark — Mother Carey's Chickens — 
Employment — Reaching the Equator — Neptnne— Amusing scene-* 
dtoim— Plate of Ham. 

Ths departure of th^ fiiaidiB left the missionanes' feel- 
ings so harrowed, that tbej had fittle appetite for their difi- 
aer. However, when called, they descended to the cabin, 
and the table and its appurtenances were befoie them. — 
The table was about twenty feet In length, fastened to the 
deck, and the benches likewise ; other seats they then saw 
none. They seated themselres, and the viands were served. 
A turreen of bean soup, in the first instance sufficiently 
weak, but again diluted, so that its richness could in no wise 
injure the digestion, was placed before them. This was dis- 
posed of, as well as possible, hope suggesting that something 
more palatable would next present itself. Next came some 
hard sea l»Bcuit, and a large, uncouth piece of half-boikd 
hed, at which they gazed with rueful faces, scarce daring to 
hope for sufficient strength of jaw for its mastication, and 
involuntarily wishing for more of the before despised bean 
soup. Dr. White's little son was but thirteen months old; 
and with what management they were to keep him alive, oi]t 
Bueh food, was beyond his parents' comprehension. How- 
ever, they submitted with the best grace they could, think- 
ing that the dessert might be more acceptable. But they 
had no sooner eaten what they thought proper of this d^- 
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cacj, than the captain deliberately arose, and thermeal ^ 
ended, minus dessert. But this was an unfair example of 
their general living, aa the ship was now in the confuoon of 
getting imder way ; it was subsequently, however, a grade 
higher. 

But the great change from mHk and light food, to the 
crude materials more suitable for adults, engaged in maniud 
labor, soon produced, in Silas, unfavorable symptoms, which 
terminated in an inflammation of the stomach, and the .po(»' 
little fellow suffered incredibly. Of vegetable;^, they had 
ten bu^els, severally, of mingled potatoes, onions, beans* and 
beats ; but the potatoes had been gathered in July, and wens 
consequently withered and shrivelled, till both taste and sus- 
tenance were nearly gone. 

Want of good water was another great annoyanco. Tfant 
which was on board was drawn from a filthy pool, n^ear B^m- 
ton, both officers and sailors dedaring it b^ter than if takien 
horn sprmgs, as it would work itself clear from all imfwrities. 
The passengers presumed to mdidge the suspicion that tbs 
indolence of the hands m^ht have famished the true reason. 
It was contained in old casks, which had been unfit for use^ 
but for anotiier equally satisfactory excuse, namely, that 
green wood emitted deleterious properties^ and consequently^ 
the oider the vessel the bett^ the contents. At any late^ 
both these causes, however good, failed to accomplish thede- 
sired object ; as, to be near a cask, while it was bebg opened, 
was very sickenmg, for a more foeted, repulsive soent, was 
^ver ^melled. Frequently, after rendering the water as 
{deaaant and palatable as possible, and presenting it to the 
sick boy, he would refuse it^ with a most unqualified ezpre»> 
sion oi disgust on his little face. Even of this, they had not 
sufficient for the whole voyage; and as they passed under 



4be equator, during the fieqnrai ttoims, tiiej stopped the 
iCuppeiB wiih swabs, aad thus ohtabed fresh supplies. Of 
Hois ihej had manj good cupe o£ tea and coff^, thovgh 
atiU not as pure aa^thej ooaU imk, as it iras the tazrjr 
4reiichmgs of the rigging aftd sai&ors* clothes, and washings 
«f the deck; but it was more endurabk than the water feom 
the qasks. Had it not been for these provid«itial show^ssi, 
tbej must haye be^ put aa allowance ; as it was, duriiy 
ihe whole voyage, they had not aa article washed, latf^cr 
ihaa a poctet handkerchief, or a dress for the little ones. 
It was Tery unpteaaant and ineoDYenieilt; and they of tan 
thought oi those on shore, who would have considered it a 
hardship if they could not have had Uieir raiment cleansed 
once a> w^k. 

' Being unacquainted with all the preparations necessary, 
HiB. W. had furnished herself with only a few changes for 
SOsOj and he suffa-ed much in consequence. When they 
anived at the Sandwich Idands, she betcame much indebted 
ta Uie kindness of the misdonary ladies, who presented her 
with apparel more Uian sufilcidnt for tho voyc^e to the Co- 
lumbiai, it being little more than <»ie-fifth the length oi the 
first. 

Having heard much of the profanity of sailors, they 
weie surprised at never hearing a single oath escape their 
UpSk save once, on an occasion of extreme danger, bei^g 
neaiiy run into by another ship, and were persuaded thitf 
such reports were mere exaggerations. However this may 
be, it is probable the presence of the missionaries had a re^ 
straining effect upon the hardy tars. 

The reports respecting the flying fish, our friends had 
almost regarded as fabulous, ranking with stories of mer- 
maids ; but they were now conrinoed of their truthfulness. 
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This speaoB of fish is Itobi d^lit to twelve ioelies m 
length, justly firopar^oadA, resemblsig, in fonn, the brook 
tiont. Thej were always feond in shoals, sometimes fol- 
lowing the ship for a eonsiderable dBstance, and frequently, 
dining the night> (prohaUy attracted by the lights,) fell on 
deck, from which, bebg unable to rise, they were ea^ 
oanghty and submitted to the curious scrutiny of the passen- 
gers. Thdr wings were somewhat Uke tho^ of the bat, 
issuing from thdr sides, at about <Mie-ihird the distanee 
bom the head to the tail, resembling a fin, save that they 
were proportioned to the siae of the body, measuring, 
when extended, from tea to twelve inches. The distance 
which ^ey were able to fly, when out of the water, though 
they did so with great rapidity, did not exceed fifteen rods. 
They were <^n seen pursued by the dolphin, which seemed 
to be thdff relentless persecutor, as weD as that €i many of 
the smaller fishes. Tbja fish was from four to seven feet is 
length, peculiarly nimble and active in its habits, beautifully 
colored, and when out of the water, the tints constantly 
changing to every variety of hue and shade. The sailors, con- 
trasting it with their salt naeats, regard it a delicacy — the 
landsmen, tolerable. 

A sort of exercise iii which the saOors delighted, was 
shark fishing. They would mount mto the chains with an 
officer, and, decoying their victims, haul them on board, 
their helpless flounderings affurding infinite amusement and 
exdtement, and sometimes not a little afiright, to the spec- 
tators. 

Often, too, they received visits from the Inrd, about the 
■ise of our wren, so far-famed as mother Carey's chickens, 
the origin of which name the sailors gave as fc^ows : A 
widowed woman from the Emerald Isle, came from thence 
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16 ttas eomnUy . Dini&g Ae Toyage* a atonn arose, and she 
obfionred the little creatures fluttermg aboat among ihm 
BUttts and cordage^ and the boys amusing themselves bj 
capturing them. Her Iri^ heart rebelled against this, and, 
much afiOkted, she cried out, "Och, murther, murtherl 
and don't kiU the tiimblin crathers ! Don't harrm me pure 
checkens !" 

Our £rifi»ids were sometimes troubled for something to 
busy themselves about, and the order of the day was gene- 
rally as follows : On leaving their state rooms in the morn- 
ing, the first buffiness was ablution. This was not a pleas- 
ant operaticMi, as they were obliged to peiform it with salt 
water, and the saline properties evinced more of a dispoa- 
tiim to adhere to the skin than was quite agreeable ; hence 
the task of wiping and rubbing waa more satisfactory than 
that ci washing. If the weather was mild, the quarter deck 
became the resort, where they amused themselves by read- 
ily or walking till the IneakliBst call, which was usually 
about ^ht o'clock. 

This ceremony orer, they returned to much the same em- 
ployments till the hour of dining. This was the important 
meal of the day, and they were sometimes treated to a des- 
sert, which consisted of boded rice pudding, and, the great- 
est luxury of all, a mmcepie, compounded of corned pork 
or be^, sea biscmt, dried apples ci questionable character, 
and a smart seasoning of salt and pepper. Dinner conelud-. 
ed, which left them in the best possible humor, they gene- 
rally took a siesta of an hour or two. After this refreshmg» 
they found the shade of the awning quite grateful, as it waa 
now the wannest part of the day, being between one and 
four o'clock They agam resorted to thdr books, till, wea- 
rying of this, after being out a few weeks, it reqidred some- 
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tUiig unnstiallj ezdlting ta iateroBt ^bem, and they fcit» H 
ikey could only step into a bookstore and procure sometiiiiig^ 
new, it would be an inestimable privilege. The Ihtk stock 
of reading was soon exhausted, and they were witkont re- 
Bocuree ci this kind. 

They were from the 29th ol July to the 0th September, 
being about five weeks, reaching the equator; and bad lis- 
tened to a great many sailor yams respeeting the wicked 
practices of Neptune, and looked forward to the erossiBg' 
with some expectation of witnessing an exhibition cf his 
pranks. They stated, that, as often as a ship neaped Ae 
seat of bb power, he came on board with his queen, tritoos, 
and attendants ; and if there were any prem hands on boasd, 
they were sure to suffer. He generally foroed thebr aeoep- 
taace of a coat of tar, weU napped with feathers ; and for 
several days their faces woukl not recover from the sewe 
shaving they had received in the shape of scraping. At the 
eventful period, the cabin boy Bfliy was obliged to imdei^^ 
some ceremony of the kind, the particulars of which they 
eould never learn ; but the poor fellow was dreadfully fr^ht- 
sued, and it is probable the crew played upon him some se- 
vere joke. 

There was rather an amusmg scene when the sun was first 
discovered directly over head. The doctor was aware they 
were about far enough to the south to see it in this position ; 
and one day, about twelve o'clock, placing himself in a pos- 
ture BO that he could have a clear view of it, he suddenly 
sprang up, and cried out loodly, ''Stand frcnn nnder^ — 
don't yon see we shall be dashed to atoms ? Stand {rem 
under i" There w^re many idlers loimging about the de^ 
aiid at the shout, they raa in a pBJoic from their several 
jj^aoea, and stared abovt b every direction but the righf . 
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Appr^ea^g no danger from the ''god of daj/^ tlieir 
AiMigfite never onee pointed to htm ; and they could see no 
eaXBSe for the cry. Taming their eyes to the doctor, they 
tow him laughing, and immediately suspected they had hecn 
guUed. He pointed upward, and instantly comprehending 
the ruse, they enjoyed a heajiy laugh. 

They were now approaching the most dangerous part of 
&e Toyage, and did not pass the ordeal unscathed. In a 
few days they were near where the Amazon empties into the 
sea ; and such a vast volume of water rushing towards them 
in one direction, and the winds in a contrary, the vessel was 
often very violently agitated. It was thought they were in 
eonmderable danger ; hut it was slight compared with what 
they soon experienced from the most terriflSc storm they 
encountered. The clouds hegan looming in the west, the 
hreese to whistle more shrilly ; and the passengers, who on 
these occasions are more than usually alert, observed the 
officers mterchanging looks of meaning, and issung orders 
in low tones of stem decision ; and that the men went to 
their duty with more than ordinary readiness and alacrity, 
with few words, as though much were depending upon 
tlieir movements. Mr. Beers sidled coaxingly along to the 
eaptain, and modestly enquired, "Capt. Barker, is there 
danger ?" With a shmg of impatience he replied, " Danger, 
danger — no!" with a significant motion, which the interrog- 
atcH* interpreted as a wish for him to go ; for he immediately 
went below, and began diligently studying the sacred prom- 
ises. The ladies stealthily repaired to the cabin, and no 0n« 
was left on deck save a few courageous spirits, who delighted 
to Witness the conflict between old ocean and the storm. 
The hatchways were closed, and orders given for reefing the 
sails. With an apprehensive glance at tlie already black 
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boriion, tiie men sprang aloft^ and <»e after anoih«r of tht 
clouds of canyass disappeared from the masts, and, with a 
siiigk exception, they were scudding under bare poleil. 
Bren this <me sail seemed almost too muth for the vessel to 
bear, for the stick bent like a whip, and creaked and giDoaed 
under the pressure. The tempest burst upon them. Tie 
ship, like a hving tlung, crouched, shiyering, in a trough oi 
the sea ; and then, on a rising wave, bounded forward, like a 
maddened steed, striving to rid itself of its tormentons. On 
she plunged, but the storm was around her ; she was wrap- 
ped as with toils. The heavy waves dashed against her 
oaken sides ; spray and foam enveloped her as a thick cloud, 
and the winds croaked and moaned through the rigging with 
sounds which absolutely resembled howls of rage. Hue 
lightnings coiled and darted from time to time through the 
angry skies ; and the thunder roared and muttered threat- 
eningly in the distance. To render the already fnghtfid 
scene more dismal, torrents of rain began pouring from the 
murky clouds, and night to envelope thenji in its dark folds. 
With the little ones nestling to their bo6<Hns, and looking 
wistfully to them for protection, the females cowered trem- 
blingly in the cabin. Even the stout hearts of their male 
companions sometimes quaked,as they listened to the crashing 
of timber broken loose from its fastenings on deck, the haul* 
ing of ropes, the quick tread of the men, and the rattling 
of furniture and crockery as the ship rolled from side to side. 
It was a n^ht of terror. The latter part the winds wailed 
loud and wild, the firmament was sheeted with lightnings 
and the thunder rolled, it seemed, in one continued deafen- 
ii^ peal. The white wing of the l(mely gull occasionally 
flitted aorees their vinon, as if to show Ihem, that, amid a 
storm wh«re they, poor mortals, were tossed, helpless, at the 
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mercy of wind and ware, he was riding, fearless, at hcnne. 
Ah, how they envied the cheerful bird, as he floated to and 
fro on the tempest J The hours passed wearily on tiU morn- 
ing. As the light of day spread over the heavens, the 
stonn abated; their hearts lightened, and although languid 
and fatigued by the excit<^ment and watchfulness of the 
night, they b^an to converse more cheerily, and hope that 
present peril was past. The gale had been unusually vio- 
lent, and as unusually brief. Six and seven bells struck, 
and with keen appetites they awaited the summ<»is to break- 
fast. At nine o'clock they seated themselves, and from the 
motion of the ship, were making low conges to their ne^h- 
bors across the board, when their longing looks were greeted 
by the unexpected luxury of a broiled ham. Two or three 
hams had been brought from Boston, and tins was one of the 
last. They sat a few moments, anxiously awaiting a signal 
to begin the repast, when a sudden lurch of the vessel caused 
them to cling to their seats, and the chairs to step a cotillon, 
which exercise they continued till they danced the length of 
the cabin and back. Another lunge, and, to their c^mstema- 
tion, the meat dish took an impulsive plunge in the same di- 
rection, and after sundry girations, landed unbroken on the 
deck, the meat of course undermost. This disaster entirely 
destroyed their desire for eating; notwithstanding, with 
much dexterity, the steward caught up the unfortunate 
platter, and with a greasy napkin, produced from a pocket 
of his unmentionables, rubbed it over, and in a few mo- 
ments, with its former contents placed invitingly before 
them, awaiting their pleasure, as quietly as though nothing 
had happened to disturb their equilibriiiyi. 
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CHAPTEJ^t in. 

Falkland Istea — S^als, &c< — Albatroon — Cape Hornr— Atmosphere — 
Man overboard — ^Mi« Johnson's efforts for his conversion — Joan Fer- 
Bandc»-^Bttial of the cook— Whales— Loss of tbs ship Essex. 

A3 ihej proceeded farth^ south waxd, the swell of the sea 
Mias very much greater^ the wares higher, and the troughs 
were deeper ; aud for seyeral days before they reached the 
Cape, they were joade aware of its Ticinity by this marked 
change, which, when withia two days' sul of it^ was really 
frightful. Hie wind wafted them strongly and steadily on- 
ward ; but the scene became more and more dismal, till they 
approached the FaDdand Islands. Here it was much calmef 
and clearer, and they had a fiae view of the isles, the coast 
of which differed from any other they had ever seen. There 
were rocks, seeming to rise perpendicular frcMn the sea, to the 
height of several hundred feet, entirely banen, excepting 
where, in tbeic clefts> a thiu soil afforded a place for varioua 
sorts of ever-greens to fasten their roots. It seemed smgu- 
lar that, with so small sustenance, even this hardy species 
<Quld flourish as it did, from the height of three to twenty 
feet, presenting to the eye a pleasant picture, where the 
green branches rested on the face of the rugged rock, or m 
dark relief against the sky. 

Fonnerly, here had been extensive fisheries, of various 
kindsy producing immense revenues to those engaged in 
them. Several sorts of sealsi callad the aea horse, sea lion, 
d^c, were also found in great abundance. 

Large flocks of birds, among which were the gull, and 
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albatross, frequented the coast, leffviag quaalitieis ef UMf 
«ggs, and were often found on tlidr neste with their j&mg, 
wikcre thef appeared as tame as ddmestio fbwis, until' a&-af- 
tempit was made to drm thna from thenee; when they wo«M 
$gfat with ^rceness as kmg' ae lifls remained. Here they 
saw t&e albatross, the lar^gest of the water fowl, and, except- 
ing^ the condor, die largest bfard timi flies, measuring from 
t^ to tip of the extended wings, fr^dm tw^TO to BRem f^; 
and the captaia assured them be had seen aii instaBee cff 
one seventeen feet. 

As thej approached Cape Horn lAie wind Mew moM 
strongly from the north-west, dbeody in their faces^ ^tMng 
ik/im seTsnl d83» out of their eourse*. 

Xhe iSariher aoutb they sailed, the mdim \mple«saiit grew 
the atmo8]^ere; so humiil^ and plereihg, that, cleAin|^ 
themselves as ihichly as possiMs, aniretirii^ to tibeir VMks, 
h was stiH yery ohffling and uncomfortaMe. The utttfosl 
<adbavors were made to kmdle fires, but the dampnear 
frastcated suidi eflfoorts; and the only effect vpb» &l\ng the* 
cabm with smoker SV>r nnieteen days they were ikt tiiis' 
ferbm,. uscom&rtable sttuaitiai,. when the Mf^ng 61 the 
wtnds in their (svar, eaahied them to regah thdr lost' 
grouad, wad AOM0 the Cape. 

A thrilling occurrence took plaee as they were rounding^ 
the most southern pemt. Amanwas sent fidoh on SSabhath 
momiag, and in a few moments, " a man overhoardT' rang^' 
through the ri»p. This was the fimt oecmrenee of the Idnii 
^t had happened, and the possibifitf of it had searcefjr 
entered thesr thoughts^ !l^at one should be taken from 
aaseng them in so sadden and femihli a manner, almost p^- 
%9ed the httfo community. WMi psHid faces they crowd- 
ed to liie Btemi and eoeh did Ins best to ass&it the unfMu^- 
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Qate man. For n wluk, from the heavy roll ci the wayes^ 
it aeemed utterly impoestble to accomplish his rescue. Bat 
a merciful providence interfered ; he was enabled to seize 
one of the ropes which had been thrown him, and, as he 
was diawn on board, one volume of thanks arose to heaven, 
from the hearts of the anxious gazers. Miss Johnson imme- 
diately opened a correspcmdence with him on hb truly mi- 
raculous escape ; her affecticmate heart saw that if ever there 
was an opening for divine grace, this was one. She labored 
well and perseveringly, and it was thought that her kind, 
aflbctioDate, christian eflfbrts, were crowned with success, for 
a thorough change was wrought in his deportment. 

They passed the Cape without fiirther mishap, and the de- 
crease of high winds and waves were in proportion to their 
increase as they sailed south. Soon after this they were be- 
cahned eleven days, nearly opposite the Island of Juan Fer- 
nandes, though not in sight, which they regretted, as they 
much willed to obtain a view of this celebrated spot, if they 
eould not visit it. They strained their gaze anxiously in its 
direction for hours, while the vessel lay like a log upon the 
water, but in vain ; nothing greeted their sight or hearing 
save now and then the spouting of a whale at a distance, 
and a fish showmg its finny sides a moment, and then dis- 
appearing beneath the blue wave. 

Till their arrival at the Sandwich Islands, nothing more 
ct moment occurred excepting the death of the cook. A 
aomewhat lingering illness preceded hb decease, and it was 
on a fine, calm morning, that all hands were piped up for 
Ifuiying the d^ad. It was a very solemn and impressive scene. 
The sun shed his rays pioely and brightly upon the uncov- 
ered heads of the small assembly. The saikm were ranged 
on one side, neatly clad in tkdr Sabbath attire, their eyes 
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attentively fixed on thdr captain as be read the burial ser- 
vice; and the missionaries were grouped together on tbe 
other, also reverently listening. Tbe dead man, sewn up in 
bis hammock, with cannon balls attached to bis feet, was 
stretched upon a long board, one end oi which rested upon 
tbe tafihul, and tbe other was elevated on a stanchion. Tbe 
service <^ the dead was read with much solemnity, to tbe 
words " we therefore commit bis body to tbe deep,'' when 
three or four men apphed their shoulders to tbe plank, and 
launched the corpse of their brother to its last restmg place, 
till *' the sea shall give up its dead." 

They saw several spedes of whale while in the south At- 
lantic and Pacific. One day, about 118^ west longitude, 
one not less than ninety feet in length was playing around 
the vessel, when one of the officers proposed trying an ex* 
pcnriment, and accordingly, much against tbe will of tbe 
passengers, lest something serious might happen, the con- 
tents of a gim were fired into him. For a mom^it be did 
not notice tbe salute, and contmued bis unwieldy gambcfc, 
apparently uninjured, when be started convulsively, as 
though suddenly shocked, and, after an instant's pause, sped 
away with such rapidity, that be was soon lost to the sight. 
Upon this, as was bis custom on all suitable occasions, Mr. 
Wilson embraced tbe opportunity of qmuiing a yam whicb 
deeply interested his auditors. It was in relation to the loss 
of tbe ship Essex, which took place somewhere in this vi- 
cinity. He bad sailed one voyi^e under Hie orders of Capt* 
Polbod, its commander, and bad <tften listened^ to the tak 
fnmi bis own lips. They were (me day on tbe look out for 
sperms, and bad struck two, whicb tbe boats were foDow- 
ing to secure. While they were thus engaged, a young one 
came up near one of the boats, when, either in fright or 



sport» it uttered « duaQ eij, aiid dmd out of aigfat. j^ 
this a Urge wfaale» pi^ibablf ite motiier^ darted emittlf >to- 
iRmds ibem, aud it was only by pulling aside wkh all pes- 
eiUe dcsxtenty, tbat tbey eBGi9>ed being dashed in pieces. 
Zbus baffled, sbe timied astkoi^b medkatbg another tiiid* 
sriien she paused^ and east upon them a look, seeiniglj Ml 
of a^ger and contempt tft their insiguiieaace, and tusoBg 
her head towards the ishiip, as if she had discovered an ob- 
ject Biere worthy on irhich to 'vreal: her Fengesnoe, iirif 
erected her body, and anade for it TrUh £right£al rapidity. 
Those on board saw the approaeh of the furious oieatuM^ 
but supposed that at the appearanee of so huge a hnSk^ she 
would ium aside. But they i<eokoned widbout thenr hnat^ 
for she oame on wkh uaduninsdied Telocity* and stnla^g 
full 4^aiiB9t the pn>w> oaused emery plank to qiD?«r a«l 
shake as though faffing fnHtt its fettew. But a moK jiit 
idea mB^ he imparlBd by Oaj^ain P^Bacd's own accowHt af 
it^ as It h»a «nee appeared in pnl : ''The whdie, as tfaougii 
jburt by <the iser^e ecncussion, shook its enoianous head and 
iheesed off to so eoasiderdbte a distanoe that for soase tioie 
iRe lost sig^t of h&c from the stai^HJard <}uartor ; of whioh we 
W«re v^ry glad, hoping that the worst was orer. Ifeaziy aa 
bpiu' aftttwards wo saw the same ish — we had no douiyt ol 
Ifm £rom her size a^d the direction in which she came-— ^mii- 
Joag nigain towards us* We were at onceaware of our dm- 
ger» but eseape was fanpossyt>le. Sba dashed her head this 
Ipme against the i^iip's side, andso broke it m that she ^Sltod 
dftdly, aad soon beeame water-logged. At the aecond 
stodr, eapectiftg her to go down, we lowered our Ihree 
boats with the uteiost espeditioB, and ail hands, tweaty ia 
thf) wJhole> got into them; sereii, sevnen, aad six. In a litde 
wUlfii, ae she did««>t mA^ we yentured on board again ; aadi 



Ify sc«rttii&g tlie deck, were e^iabled to get some Mflcuit, beef, 
WBl^, ram, two sesctantB, tbe quadrant, snd tiifee coaa- 
paases. These, together with some i^ging, a few mmtets, 
powder, 4sc.f we brought away; a&d dividmg the st^^ 
aaa&okig otnr mmiII erews, rigged the boats as wel as we 
cetdd, there beni^ a compass for each, and a sextant for two. 
Had a ^adnoift for one ; but neither sextant jnor qnadrant 
for ibb tiiird. Then, instead of pnshmg away for some port, 
so oouused and bewildered wete we, that we cmitinaed sit- 
tii^ in ovst places, gaang npon the ressel as thongh she had 
hem an object of the tenderest aflfee^on. Onreyes coddBOt 
leave her» Wl at the end of sereial hours, she gave a d%ht 
. t«d, then down she sank. l^Fo words can tell our feefin^. 
We looked •&% eaA o&er ; we looked at the place where she 
bad so ktely been afloat, and SA not cease to look, till the 
terrible conviction of our absmdoned and perilous situation, 
roused us to exertion. If deliverance w^re yet posi^ble. 

We now consulted about the course it m^t be best to 
ts&e-^westward to India, eastward to South America, or 
stmthward to l^e Society Isles. We knew that we were at 
tro great distance from Tahiti ; but were so ^orant of the 
state and temper <^ the inhabitants, that we feared that we 
nihould be devoured by canibals, if we cast ourselves on their 
mercy. It was determined, iJterefore, to make for Bouth 
Amenca, which we computed to be more than two thousand 
miles distant. Accordingly, we steered eastward, and 
though for i^veraldaysharrassed with squalls, wts continued 
to keep together. R was not long before we found one <^ 
the boats had started a plank ; which was no wonder, for 
whale boats are all dinker-built, and very slight, bemg made 
of half inch plank only, before planing. To remedy tins 
alarming defect, we aH turned to ; and having emptied the 
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contents of the damaged boat into the others^ we raised her 
sides as well as we could^ and succeeded in restoring the plank 
at the bottom. Through this accident, the biscuit had be- 
came injured by the salt water. This was equally dirided 
am<Hig the boats' crews. Food and water, meanwhOe, with 
our utmost economy, rapidly failed. Our strength was ex* 
hausted, not by abstinence only, but by the labor we were 
obliged to perform, to keep our httle vessels afloat, amid the 
st(mns which repeatedly assailed us. One night we parted 
in rough weather ; but though the next day we fell in with 
one of our companion boats, we never saw or heard ai^ more 
of the other, which probably perished at sea, being without 
either sextant or quadrant. When we were reduced to the 
last pinch, and out of every thing, having been more than three 
weeks aboard, we were cheered with the sight of a low, un- 
inhabted island, which "^e reached in hope, but were bitterly 
disappointed. There were some barren bushes, and many 
rocks, on this forlorn spot. The only provisions that we could 
procure, were a few l»rds and their eggs. This supply was 
soon reduced. The sea fowls appear to have been frightr 
ened away, and their nests were left empty after we had 
once or twice plundered them. What distressed us most, 
was the utter want of fresh water. We could not find a 
drop any where, till at the extreme verge of ebb tide, a small 
spring was discovered in the sand ; but even that was too 
scanty to afford us sufficient to quench our thirst, before it 
was covered by the waves at their return. There being no 
prospect but that of starvation here, we determined to put 
to sea again. Three of our comrades, however, chose to 
remain, and we pledged ourselves to send a vessel to Ixring 
them off, if we ourselves should escape to a christian port. 
With a very small morsel of biscuit for each, and a little 
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water, we again ventured out on the wide ocean. In the 
course of a few days our provision was consumed. Two 
men died. We had no alternative l^ut to live upon their 
Temaios. These we roasted to dryness by means of fires 
kindled on the ballast-sand at the bottom of the boats. 
When tins supply was spent, what could we do ? We look- 
ed at each other with horrid thoughts in our minds, but we 
held our tongues. I am sure we loved each other as brothers 
all the time ; and yet our looks plainly told what must be done. 
We cast lots, and the fatal one fell on my poor cainn boy. 
I started forward instantly and cried out, " my lad, my lad, 
if you don't like your lot. 111 shoot the first man who touches 
you.'* The poor emaciated boy hesitated for a moment or 
two, then quietly laying his head upon the gunwale of the 
boat, he said, '* I like it as well as any other." He was 
soon despatched, and nothing of him left. I think that an- 
other man died of himself, and him too we ate. But I can 
tell you no more. My head is on fire at the recollection. I 
forgot to say that we parted company with the second boat 
before now. After some more days of horror and despair, 
when some were lying down at the bottom of the boat, not 
able to rise, and scarcely one of us could move a limb, a ves- 
sel hove in sight! We were taken on board, and treated 
with extreme kindness. The second boat lost was also pick- 
ed up at sea, and the survivors saved. A ship afterwards 
sailed in search of our companions on tile desolate island, and 
brought them away." 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Black flflh— Dance of the Porpoises— Bee Land— Beiglits of Owyhee-— 
Venerable Pilot— Hin aftet Id&tfiieSi— Ladies left alone— Retam of 
tiie Gen^men— Cai^ dT Bananas, ice — ^Viskois— Lsn&|f....Setlle 
Ibr the Wiater^-i>reas c(f ^ K«dvM-»lfmniliei« nod occnpatiiwa 
Fonaliar attempt at bnitatisb^Fattesal eertmenissof the Pti n c cs i.* 
Prooession-^ahelas— Visit to Tonii-'^-CrateKS and Battle Reld— • 
Tamaahaah — Half-Caste School— Mrs. White's School — Yoang 
Prince — ^Character of the Children — ^Knrse Eakeria — ^Her love 'for 
Silas— Valuable Presents. 

WaiEN in about 40*^ soutii ktitade, oxot voyagers witnessed 
a singular scene. For two or three hours they had been 
fbfiowed by hundreds of black fish, and were louring about 
the deck, when suddenly, in aQ directions around them, the 
sea seemed to be literally alive with what they discov^^d 
to be poipoises. They were leaping about, apparently in 
high glee, i^iining and flashing in the rays of the sun, in- 
creasing in numbers, untO, as far as the eye could scan, 
were seen the dancing, glittering multitude. It was a novel 
sight, so entirely differing from any thing they had seen in 
their voyage, they were enchanted. 

They were now UOTing the Sandwich Islands, and for a 
day or two before descrying land, the crew, as well as pas- 
sengers, were all anxiety and expectation* They had be- 
come thoroughlj" wearied with their long confinement ; were 
getting short of food, having been long dnce out of vegeta- 
bles, for want of which one of the company had been at- 
tacked with that dreadful disease, the scurvy. As the ship 
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iiad hook y^UuMi ier tbft irhole panag^^iume Ind set fooH 
vnlaoid BiBoe ibe dftf of tlieir leaving Boston. Hie fender 
may conceive their delight at the pro^iect of again landing 
en terra fisnut, an tkejr had been ont one^vndred and forty- 
eigliSt iftays. 

.AJbont tluree a*dock -obe trflbemoon, they came in sight «f 
the facaghti of Owyhee, appareatiy latge masses c€ blacken- 
•d iv>eks, the vemains of Tolendb wvpCiona. 

aSie aignsifor a pifet mA pttamptly answered, and Uny 
lad the happiness of «eeing one pottmg o«t to them wA 
all speed. He was about seyenty years of age, elad in a 
Imen jacket and Ironaen, and his hair Tymg with his doilies 
in whiteness, atthongh he was otherwise c^ youthful appear^ 
aoae. He was a weallhjr merchant from Boston, a man of 
osaaldaiiible inteffigeaee in many respeots, agreeable man- 
n«n, and vn& Dr. Whiteand his lady was soon on esoellert 
temuL fie was rioeplkal on Uie enbjeot of religion, as ite 
{(lowing spee^ of Us wffl siM>w: ^The merca«iie aai 
ttONDonaory enterprises aare of mnc^ the same i^tamp ; both 
alike profitable schemes far tpeetdation.*' £Es new 6ienAi 
afterwards heeame much attached to hm, and will evw re- 
mBmber with gratitude his kmdness ; for after their depar- 
hne from the islands, he repeatedly s«it them presold of 
iralue, sneh as teas, sngara, dotfas, ^. — tifl they left Otegen 
to Mtwn to then- nallve land, he manifested for ^Man the 
smoereit friendship. Between aimset and twil^t they 
dropped anchor in the bay of Honolulu. That erening Dr. 
White and Ifr. Wilson went on irhore vrith ^e pOot, leating 
Ihe hidiea laaaenting ttmA they had not the fike privily. 
To add to thdr londmess and fedii^ of desertion, the offi- 
tea also went ashore, abandoinog them to the tender ofices 
of the faaMds, who seined strivi^ v^iOi one another in keep- 
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ing tbe most perfect silence. Hieir work was at ]aat.tloiie» 
for a brief space at least ; thej were emphatically eii|o;piig 
"rest from their labors." 

The next morning the gentlemen returned, bringing witili 
them a quantity of bananas, cucumbers, and water-mel«is^ 
and a pitcher of milk for coffee — uid such a break£ut as 
they made ! The cucumbers, sliced up in yin^ar, were de- 
licious ; and the melons and bananas, although more tasteless 
than our fruits, were fine ; and tiianks and gratitude swelled 
the bosoms of the partakers, to the great Creator and Ghrer 
of these bounties. 

They were that day visited by, and introduced to, Messrs. 
Bingham and Smith, and received kind invitations to their 
houses, which were thankfully accepted, and they accompa- 
nied them to the town, where they also recdved visits from 
the resident mis^onaries, who dined with them, and with 
whom they had a very interesting conference meeting, and 
who joined with them in returning thanks to the Almighty 
for their preservation from the dangers which had beset 
them in their long and {perilous voyage. 

The company were distributed in different places, and be- 
ing followed in a ifew days by their effects, were, to be brief, 
finally settled in their winter quarters. ■ During their first 
dinner, they were much amused by the appearance of the 
native assistants, one of whom stood at each end of the table, 
clad in their single tappa garment, thrown over thdr shoul- 
der in the form of a blanket, sajA gazing slyly at the stran- 
gers, with looks of great curiosity ; while they were in their 
turn, equally unceremonious. They gravely determined 
within themselves, that they would have no such s%htly 
apparelled creatures about them. But in a short time they 
became accustomed to the sk^ularity, and, compelled by 
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the aolMiiess of the climAte, in some measure imitated their 
example* Of the natives thejr saw great nmnbers, as thej 
could ndt well do otherwise; for on leaving the ship, the 
shore Wieis covered with them, to witness their landing; and 
the next Sabhaih they were at church to the number of a 
thousand, shaming even the churches at home, by their 
grave and careful attrition to the services. They not only 
petformed the domestic services, but all the manual labor 
&i the islands. On public occasions, thdr dress was entirely 
European. Those of the females was principally black and 
white, the materials satin, sOk, or cottcm cloth, and straw 
hats of their own manufacture. It will be ren^embered, 
that, owing to the proximity of China, silks and such articles 
were obtained much cheaper than in this country. 

It was ludicrous to witness their attempts at imitating the 
foreign ladies in their 'dress. Hiey were frequently seen 
flaunting about the streets in the richest of satins, perfectly 
stockingless, and heavy shoes, with soles of half an inch 
thickness. The raiment worn by the men resemUed the 
summer clothing worn by Americans. 

About this time occurred the death of the king's sister. 
Dr. and Mrs. White visited her during her illness, and were 
likewise present on the funeral occasion. It was one of the 
most imposing ceremonies they ever witnessed. Notwith- 
standing, in Washmgton, they afterward^ attended the fu- 
nerals of senators and other distinguished men, they could 
not coQupare with this in augustness and splendor. By 
some means, probably embalming, the lady was preserved 
unburied for a month, and every day the people had hours 
of wailing, which were without intermission from early in 
the moming till about nine o'clock in the forenoon. The 
sounds to which they gave utterance^ were, with the excep- 
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tioa of tbe bowling of wolv^, the most Asnuil tlmi oooldbc 
imngmedL Thk rito was eaQtmiiedl ti91 the day of the hvK 
rial, when every thing w«8 eondueted in the moat decorous 
maimer. At sanrise begaa the firing of caiuien at infteirall^ 
like the tolfiag of a bdL The naiiMuil, or hinges guard of 
five hundred men, then convened, and were soon in fuQ 
array, and the coffin waa bronght forward and pbced xader 
their charge, while the prooeaacm waa fonmng. Fkal inlUt^ 
ed the king, leaning on the ana of Ifr. Jones, the Asaericaa 
consul* The dreea of the aoTereign wan xeally daading; 
One article ak>ne, his coattk he had imported fremt England 
at the cost of a thousand doUan^ and it was a tndy gorg^^ 
ous thing. It was of the most soperbqaality <tf okith, pkn^ 
tifully decorated with gold lace and hnUens, and tha niesf^ 
workmanship was layishcd upon it, Keit lam oaofte the 
chiefs and chiefesses (as tbey are called) ot blood, the bmsI 
respectable o{ the foreign reodents^ missionaries ; and iathis 
rear followed an.immenae conoomrse of the c<^mon people^ 
wearing an aspect more mournful and becombig the ooea*' 
Bion than the stately, splendid group {NneeediBg them to the 
solemn music of a marob. The eahelas were perhaps, the 
most nngular features of the speetacku ^liese* the doctfr 
says, he is unable to describe, otberwiae than that th^ 
w«re poles, the aiie of a man's arm> from twebre to^ fifteen 
feet m length. Two-thirds the length frcaas the top, was 
covered with feathers of the most costly l&id, so much so 
that probably the amount: expended on the two o^uld not 
have been less Omx two or three thousand dollars. Tbef 
were obtained^ with the gyreatest difficulty, from rare speeiea 
of burds, inhabiting the mountains The ccAors were red, 
white, yeUoW) and black They wera singidarly beautifoli 
softly raftedaag the rays of light, with a velvet richnGSSi, as 
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thay- leere borne on the sbouldera of men immediately in 
advance of ;tiie raonareh. In tlie burying ground weise seen 
aevend planted on tbe graves of the dead, soiled and discol- 
ored by the weather. 

On the group of islands there were seyeial smdl towns, 
but Honolulu, of Oahu, was one of the most consequence 
among them, containing perhaps from ten to twelve thou* 
sand inhabitants. 

They did not visit each of , the islands ; but receiving an 
invitation from the missionaries, Gulick and Whitney, Dr. 
and Mrs. White visited them at Youii ; and the prosperity 
of their friends tended much to encourage them in their ar- 
duous undertaking. 

They visited, or rather .saw, the extinguished craters of 
several vokanos, and passed in view of the field where was 
fought (me of the most eventful contests of the last two cen- 
turies, and winch secured to the last king, Tamaahaah, the 
whole of the Sandwich group. He was a man of shrewd- 
ness and cimiung, possessing many good qualities, and, es-* 
pecaally m the latter part of his life, was much beloved by 
his subjects. 

During thar five months' stay at the islands, being en- 
ib-dy without occupation* it was proposed to the doctor to 
take the placd* of Mr. Johnson, the teacher of the half-caste 
school. Mrs. White was sknilarly engaged. There had 
never been a school established lor the children of the white 
inhabitants, and th^ had therefore honored her by pntfTer* 
ing her the cluuqge of one. Thus time hung less heavily on 
their hands than it would otherwise have done. 

With one exception, the schohra of Mrs. White's school 
were white. The little adopted son of the king was a pupil 
when it suited his convenience. The young prince always 
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came in somewliat imposing style, never accompanied hj 
less than six attendants. One drew his little tRriage, and 
one walked on either side, and the others performed such 
services as he required at their hands. While he was in 
school, they remained on the green before the house, not 
being allowed to receive instructions with their youthful 
master. 

The members of the school were all young, the elder 
ones having been sent to the United States to obtain their 
education. They were perfectly good and gentle. As they 
had never been exposed to improper influences, they knew 
nothing of evil, and their instructress fbndly imagined that 
even angels could scarce be purer than these dear children. 

During his mother's labors, Silas was left at home, con- 
signed to the care of his native nurse, Kakeria, who was de- 
votedly attached to her charge, moaning and weeping over 
him bitteriy when she thought of his approaching departure 
for Oregon, imprintmg upon his young face kisses of the 
tenderest affection. She was a most maternal creature, and 
a treasure to her mistress, because of her cheerful, faithful 
services. 

The parents expressed great gratitude to the instructors 
of their children, and presented them gifts of much value. 
Captfun Charlton, the £!nglish consul, and Mr. Jones, the 
American consiU^^V^^ch sent them a fine cow ; as also did 
Mr. Whiftiey, <tf Touii. Their new commander. Captain 
HincUy, .unt^mg to be outdone in kindness, generously 
g^i%'the animals their keeping ; and Mr. Hooper placed on 
bMd two barrels of molasses. Numberless were the kind- 
nesses of their many friends. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Spring and preparationB to leare; the Sandwich lalandf-— Benefit lo 
them of their residence there— ^Engage panage on board ship— Food 
and water — Windy and boisteroiu — Great loea Contents of the 
Boxes sent on board hy Pilot Rejrnblds ; his wife— Interesting young 
Btaa; his marriage with a native weman— Mr. Grimes — Sue- 
eesrion' of: Stgrms KndeaTor to: enMs the Bar of the Golwiriiia-^ 
Desperation <^ the Captain— OroMmf— Lolling of the Wind0-^Ba« 
kefs Bay— Rest —View— Varieties of Trees : their enormous, siae 
King Chenamiia and his Consort; his Intoxication; their ^Dreas— 
Aground three times— Visitor — ^Invitation to the Shore— First Canoe 
fide— Arriyal at Astoria— Residenee of Mr. Bimey— Beds for the 
3»ght. 

Spring was now approacliing, and witli it thpiiglits of 
leaying tlie pleasant home and friends to whicli they had be- 
come much attached. They were sorrowful, but duty bade 
them on to the wilds of Oregon, and they accordingly mack 
their preparations. They were benefited by their residence 
at the islands, for they had learned mttch of missionary la- 
bors, and the conrse which they must in part pursue. 

They embarked on board the Diana, Captain Hinckley, 
and found that, unlike the vessel they had before sailed, in, 
this was provided with a variety of good, wholesome provis« 
ions. They were thirty days at sea, and had a very bois- 
terous passage ; but nothing more disastrous occuned than 
the death of their English cow, which to the children was a 
misfortune, as they were thereby deprived of milk 

After they had been out a fortnight, and the weather 
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bad become somewbat cabn, tbey felt a curiosity to open 
tbe tbree boxes wbicb bad been sent on board by Pilot Rey- 
nolds, mentioned in tbe last cbapter, labelled to Dr. White. 
In tbe first tbey found a dozen bottles of wine, in tbe second 
^bt of brandy, all invaluable in siekness, and in tbe tbird 
pepper, spices, cassia, tea, sugar, and every sucb article 
as Hrs. Wbite needed on going to bousekeepmg. Tbey 
bad often seen Reynolds wbile at tbe islands, and endeavor- 
ed to learn sometbing of bis former history. But in this 
they were disappointed. Tbey had heard him speak much 
of his children. One morning Mrs. White went into bis 
store on some triffing errand, when she saw a native woman 
behind one of the counters. She was dressed m black satiji, 
with a wreath of rare and beautiful feathers upon her head, 
and was a tall, fine looking creature, of rather noble aj>- 
pearance. After tbe usual compliments, Mr. Reynolds, 
turning to her, said, "Mrs. White, the mother of my chil- 
dren." This was a singtdar introduction, and she was rea- 
sonably surprised, especially as before she bad never beard 
him mention bis wife, and besides, this was tbe first instance 
idie had ever seen of a colored woman* being the wife of a 
white man. 

A young man who left Boston with them, afterwards 
married a native woman. He was a man, who, from his 
;ac(][uirements and deportment, would have been judged pos- 
sessed of too much pride to form a connexion considered so 
degrading. His intellect was of a high order. He was well 
educated, and it was a treat, which tbe passengers often 
sought, to converse with him a few moments when be could 
be released from bis duties ; for, owing to his not very pros- 

* The complexion of the native im midwaf between the African and 
Indian of thia country. 
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perous circumstances, lie had gcme before the mast to work 
his passage to the islands, where his father was residing. As 
there were so few young ladies in the country, he could have 
returned to the states for a wife, if so disposed; for he was 
so prospered that he could have done so with propriety 
as did another gentleman, named Grimes, a passenger, who 
would have been suspected as being more likely to take the 
opposite coxurse. He was almost the reverse of Pitman^-his 
inferior in both intelligence and education. He went out 
as clerk for an uncle; and five years after,- when they re* 
turned, he accompanied them, a wealthy merchant, married 
a lady in New England, and then returned to the islands. 

Nothing of particular interest occured, till they neared 
the bar of the Columbia river, where lay the greatest dai^er 
they encountered, although for three days before they reaeh- 
ed it, there was a succession of storms* The danger far ex- 
ceeded their expectations, for they crossed under the most 
unfavorable circumstances that probably a vessel ever did. 
Their pilot had not been on the spot for twenty-^wo 
years, and the captain never had. Wh^i near it, the ship 
was obliged to lay to, on account of the violence of the 
storm ; and when this had in a 8%ht degree abated, they 
were half a day making vain endeavors to get into the river. 
The captain, however, became more desperate and deter- 
mined, continually fortifying his wavering courage by deep 
qmSs of brandy. At last they reached the place of peril, 
and he thundered fortibt orders to put the vessel forward. It 
was done, and they expected every moment that destruction 
would overwhelm them, for they saw and heard the roar of 
breakers just ahead, and it was imposoble to determine their 
precise situation, shrouded and enveloped as they were with 
spray. However, this nightmare was soon ended ; for, as 
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ProTidence would have it, they struck the channel, although 
not yet out of danger ; for, the wind lulling, and the ehh tide so 
strong, the captain, fearful they would be carried back into 
the sands, and thus inevitably perish, ordered the dropping 
of the anchors.* After a while the winds rose, a favorable 
Vreeze set in, and they came in view of Cape Disappomtment 
^again, and were soon harbored in Baker's Bay, and in com- 
parative safety. The evening passed quietly, and they dwelt 
largely on the pleasure they anticipated for the morrow, in 
treading once more the shores of America, although so dis- 
tant from th^ native homes. Even the good brig Diana 
seemed enjoying perfect rest in her snug harbor, after having 
been so long the sport of boisterous winds and waves. 

Morning light stole upon them, and opened to their view a 
scene altogether new and interesting. Cape Disappointment 
lay on thdr left, several hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, commanding a stupendous view ci both land and water. 

The whole cliff and coast were covered with trees and h^b- 
age differing from any thing they had seen in other countries. 
There they found the red and white fir, spoken of by Clark 
and Lewis, as growing to such amazing height — sometimes 
from two hundred and seventy to three hundred feet high, 

* To cross the bar, bring Cape Disappomtment (o bear north-east, 
then lead up until Cheenook Point bears east by north» which yon steer 
fu until you have the cape north or north by eaat, when you have a 
tfeant wind from north-west. I have even haokd up for it when nordi< 
iiorth*east, bordering upon the north breakers; but keep in four firtli* 
oms, lead dooe along the cape to av<^d the spit sand, and oontmue to 
run into Baker's Bay until you have Point JSllkse and Tongue Point 
shut in thus X— when you can lead along to Baker's Bay, uking care 
to haul out gradually as you cross it, until you have Point RUice and 
Tongue Point well open, so that you may avoid |he lying to windward 
9f Cheenook PQint.«-Sractim> Chart. 
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resembling tbe hemlock m leaf and bark. They also af- 
terwards saw at Astoria the tree mentioned by the abore 
named gentlemen, fdled a few years since by a party of Oa- 
nadian Frenchmen, who supposed it to be the largest in the 
world. Fo^nr feet above the roots, it measured fifty-seven 
feet nine inches, and was in thevidnity of three hundred feet 
in height, perfectly sound, and just as they had represented 
it in their official reports. 

In that section were wanting many varieties of trees whioh 
grow in this country, nor did the doctor afterwards find 
them during his absence from the states, such as the 
black and white walnut, hickory, sugar maple, and chett^ 
nut ; but m their stead the white oak in its most scrubby 
form, some pine, lai^e quantities of cedar, ash, laurel, yew, 
hazel, and alder. It was about the ninth of May — ^many 
sorts of flowers were in bloom, and their walks were really 
delightful. 

For the first time they now saw King Chenamus and his 
consort, who visited them on board, to their no small amuse-^ 
ment, and some mortification, as he had not been long with 
them when he became stupidly intojticated, for the captain 
could not resist his pertinacious pleadings for strong drink. 
Captain Gushing afterwards built a brig, and named it after 
this chief. Although he was styled long, he held it not at 
all derogatory to his dignity to guide the ship up the river, 
as no other pilot could be obtained. The dress of this wor- 
thy consisted of a single blanket, thrown carelessly over his 
shoulder, and the que^i's was similar, excepting that Hhe 
wore a pair of leggins. 

Every thing passed off very, pleasantly, till the second 
day's sail up the river, and the voyagers were rejoicmg in the 
thought that thdr troubles were ended, when, in conse- 
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quenee of tEe tide leaving them, or the p3ot*s or captMn's 
^orance of the channel, they ran aground. This happen- 
ed three times, till at last, in sight of Astcoia, the vessel 
was thrown almost upon her beam's ends. 

While in this condition they discovered a white man put- 
ting out to them in his canoe, and although a stranger, they 
welcomed him with the joy they wouM have done an old 
friend. He remained with them till dusk, when he kindly in- 
vited the passengers to the shore, which invitation the cap- 
tain advised them to* accept. He was anxious respecting the 
salety of his ship, as, in her exposed position, if even a slight 
squall struck her, she must be hopeiessly wrecked. 

Hiey aceordingly embarked, seme of them, Mrs. White 
mnong the number, in the little canoe, and others in the 
boats. This was the first sail Mrs. White had taken in a 
eraf t of this sort ; and while seated on its bottom, she trem- 
bled more with terror than she had done on board the 
stranded vessel. Indeed it was a timerous mode of trav- 



When they reached Fort George, now Astoria, it was 
about ten o'clock in the evening, and they were conducted 
up a gentle declivity, perhaps one hundred and fifty yards 
from the landing, to the residence of Mr. Bimey, clerk of the 
trading post at that place, where they were handsomely wel- 
comed by him and his wife, a very pretty native woman. 
When they entered their house, they were much impressed 
with its homelike appearance. A bright fire blazed cheer- 
fully on the hearth, the fir floor was scrubbed clean and 
neat, and the pine table was of snowy whiteness. Fur- 
niture was scarce, indeed, the only seats being low, wooden 
benches. 

It was soon time to retire, and they locked around for en- 
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trances to other chambers, or couches on which to lay their 
wearied frames ; but there were neither, and so they were, 
perforce, obliged, some with blankets, to be sure, to seek the 
softest spot on the hard planks, and stretch themselves there- 
on ; thankful that, in addition to the floor for a bed, they 
had not the rocking of the vessel to disturb their slumbers. 
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GHAPTER VL 

Size of Astoria — ^The Diana still aground — Preparations to go to Fort 
Vancouver — One eyed Pilot George — ^Remonstrances of Friends- 
Mrs. White's Resolution — ^Leaving Astoria — Singing of the Crew-* 
Beauty of the Shores — ^Reflections — Seeking for a place to Camp- 
Startling Incident— Camping — Tale of the "Petrified Sister." 

From the fame of Astoria, they supposed it to be a fort 
of considerable strength ; and great was their disappoint- 
ment at finding, besides Mr. Bimey's, but two other houses, 
aad those built of logs, and enclosed by raQ fences. How- 
ever, the place occupied a very beautiful site, commanding a 
fine view of a romantic country, and also of Hhe noble river, 
which was here two miles wide. TtUI four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, they anxiously awaited the arrival of the ship, that 
they might proceed on to Fort Vancouver. But there was 
no prospect of her immediate release from her perilous situ- 
ation; and it was proposed to despatch an express to the 
fort, and Dr. White was informed that himself and another 
could accompany it if they chose, and he decided on doing so. 

The guide is worthy of a passing notice, although not a 
dignitary of the highest standing. He was a brawny, ath- 
letic Indian, with but one eye ; and from his partiality for 
England and its monarch, they called him ''pilot George." 
Notwithstanding his unfortunate deformity, he probably un- 
derstood his business better than any man on the river. Un- 
like his race generally, he was^not at aU taciturn, and was 
the most able linguist of his color in the section, having a 
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8iiiAt(eriBg:of Fr«Ddb and Ba^Ikbyjmdiiuuiy of the tongues 
of -bk: country. Excepting bim» they could not convene 
ivlth <me of the cr6W:aaTe hy «gn0» All rthe miasioQuies 
iriimnk irom aooomponying the doctor, aod remonstrated 
warmly against his thus jeopardizing his < safety, by ventur- 
ing* un^axded, through a sixaoge'OOutitry; not knowing the 
dangers to which he m^h^ be exposed, dnd affirtning they 
had no confidence hi'the fidelity ei his c<»Bpanions. 

He reniaifiied unshaten in his dedaUMi, and Mrs. W., not- 
withstanding repeated dissuaeions, and the descriptions she 
had read and hewd ^ the treachery pecuKitr to the Indian 
eharacter, overcameh^r natural womanly tiaddity, and firmly 
fSxpr^ssed her detennmatio& to share wilh^her husband the 
p^Hs of the voyage. 

Their pt-eparations were soon made, and they were but 
smaH and hasty ; and at five o'clock, having, taken leave of 
Mr. Kmey and thctrfidends, seated ibemaelives in their little 
baric, &ose they left (behind ;wat0faing theaa .with tearful 
eyes and swelMng hearts. ' 1 

As they receded ftom the sht»)e, the entiv began ranging 
cheerily a native song, tilMho shore rang agw with the mel- 
ody> keepu^ aa e^act time. with thw paddles m could the 
most seient^c of New Bnglaiid sis^g n»a<stei9i In about 
twenty minutes they rounded Tongue Point, two miles dis- 
tant from Astoria* and were hidden from ihe gaa^rs on shore. 
For several miles they passed rapidly alimg, leastiiig their eyes 
upon the most imjM>sing and romantijC soen$ry. On either 
side were torwering mout^tains^; solemn forests and pleasant 
glades, where tbe beams. <^ the setting aun crept gently, 
and rested lovingly on the soft greensward. Involuntarily 
their thoughts wandered bftck to. the time wh^ pur countary, 
untenanted by the pakfaces* with all Its piotui^esque love- 
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liness, was tlte home and property of the red man; when 
he roamed through its vast B(^tudes, undaunted bj fears 
of a raee then unknown to hifi[i, which has since become his 
pitiless persecutor. They caught themselves ga&ng pity- 
ingly at their companions, almospf; fancying that their mu- 
sings partook of a similar nature, for their dark faces were 
grave and thoughtful, and their song had died on their Hps. 
Twilight stole upon them, and with it thoughts and scenes 
of things far distant, home and kindred, ajid they were 
silent, for their fancies would not clothe themselves in words. 
The voice of the pilot broke the stOlness, as he proposed 
seeking some spot on shore, on which to pass the night. 
They acquiesced, and the men paddled more slowly, while he 
searched from side to side for a landing place. Suddenly 
he pointed in a certain direction, and whispered between his 
closed teeth, hist ! and following wilih their eyes, they saw 
a Hght smoke risbg from the tops of the trees. He con- 
sulted the men in whispers a few moments, and then turned 
the head of the canoe, towards the spot. Slowly and cau- 
tiously they floated on, and a sort of panic seized upon the 
two spectators, and their recollection called before them 
deeds of horror, done in places and under circumstances less 
suited to their performance than this. At length they shot_ 
into a little nook, and the men rested upon their paddles. 
Before them, near a large fire, sat an Indian man and wo- 
man, so intent upon what seemed to be cooking, that the ' 
intruders dropped noiselessly along to within thirty yards of 
them before they were discovered? When their eyes rested 
upon them, they started to their feet, and a loud, sharp 'ugh !' 
rang through the forest. With his rifle pointed at the boat, 
fhe man glided to a tree, and skulked from one to another 
till quite near it, when he sprai^ into a thicket and disap- 
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peared, much to their relief, for tbej had each instant ex- 
pected that one of the partj would fall bj the deadly aim 
of the savage. It iroald haye been a rich subject for Coop- 
er, with his peculiar genius, to dwdl upon. The crew 
seemed perfectly imdisturbed by the aspect of affairs, sitting 
quietly through the scene, and then walking composedly 
towards the fire, where they were in a few moments joined 
by the strange Indian. Hiey stood together for several 
moments, apparently without speaking, when the pilot went 
to the shore, and motioned the occupants of the boat to come 
forward. The strangers watched them closely, but allowed 
them to advance without interruptHHi, probably convinced 
of their inoffensiveBess. After a time, the woman stole out 
from among the trees, and, seating herself beside her hus- 
band, they were both soph quite friendly. They presented 
th^ visitors with some wapatoes, which they had roasted, 
which, although they were not as delicious as the best Gi 
potatoes, as their appetites were sharpened, tasted well. 

After supper, they were suffici^tly wearied to sleep, and 
Uieref (MTe drew the canoe ashore, and in it composed them- 
selves to rest under the shelter of blankets. They slept 
sweetly and undisturbed till nearly sunrise, when they were 
awakened by the rocking of the boat, and found that by the 
rising of the tide, they were almost afloat. 

After breakfast they were again on their way, and had 
not been long on the river, when they passed the tree, high 
in the branches of which, was lodged the body of the " pet- 
rified or preserved sister.** The story, although it carried 
with it a strong appearance of improbability, the doctor had 
no inclinalion t€r disbelieve, as he afterwards heard it repeat- 
edly from Mr. Bimey and Dr. Townsend, who were at the 
time travelling through the country with Mr. Nutall, the 
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faoiGiiA botanist^ and others who were acquiinied with the 
iwsts, for a tale of truth. . 

Near the plaoe, aey^nl jeaxa previous, had lived an In- 
dian family, of whlA little was known, save the following 
cirenmstance : 

A daughter, perhaps between sixteen and eighteen yean 
of age, was afflieted widi « long and painful illness. She 
had a brother, by whom she was passionately beloved, who 
woidd sit houn by her bedside, claspii^ her hand in his, 
and bending upon hex looks, of pity and affeetkm. When 
she died, his distress and giief knew no bounds, and he had 
ber obsequies performed in a jo^nner entirely differing from 
the usual cust<Hn ai the. tribe. She was dressed in h^ 
bolyday robes and ornaments, placed ca^fuUy up<Hi mats 
m a canoe, and suspended in the tojmiost boughs c^ an aider. 
So far as can be learned, tliis people are unaoquainted with 
any art of embalming, and there is, therefore, no reason for 
supposing that the youfli resorted to such means ; but cer- 
tain it is, that he visited h^r weekly, mourning over the dear 
remains.; and altet some time elapsed, he announced that 
he did not believe his sipter was dead, as she had not begun 
to decay in the least. The fiends repured to the spot, and 
found it as he had said, that not the slightest trace of de- 
composition could be discovered. This j^enomenon >contin- 
ued for seven or eight years, at which time Dr. Townsend 
happ^iniag to^hear the wonderful stories of the " young girl 
who had been petrified, by a; brother's tears,'* determined to 
obtain a sight x^ her. This he succeeded in doing unob- 
served, and found the body in a most perfect state of pres- 
ervation, wearing^ in every particular, a semblance of youth 
and freshness. He was stricken with amazement, and imme- 
diately resolved to steal her away and bring, her to the 
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United States, where be was certain she would be to him 
of immense yalue, as, nerer within bis knowledge, bad such 
« wonder been exhibited there. He accomplished the busi- 
ness so far as getting the corpse from the tree, and even 
Conveying it to Astoria, where Mr. Bimey was fearful of the 
consequences, if the act was detected. The sequel showed 
his apprehensions were justifiable ; for, in a day or two, the 
brother, on his first visit to the tree, discovered that the ca- 
noe was vacant, and immediately suspected Dn Townsend, 
or some of the whites, for none of his own race would be 
guilty of disturbing the repoae of the dead. Transported 
with rage and grief, he immediately assembled a band of 
braves, and, armed and horridly painted, they presented 
themselves at the door of the fort, and he demanded the body 
of his sister. At first Dr. Townsend disclaimed all knowledge 
of it, but upon Mr. Bimey's representing to him the danger 
they incurred, himself especially, as they firmly declared 
th^ would sacrifice him to their vengeance, he reluctantly 
consented to ito delivery. They rec^ved the corpse with 
every demonstraticm of reverence, and> caorying it back, de- 
posited it m its former resting place, where it was not again 
disturbed. It was now supposed that the situation of the 
body, so h%h in the air, and the sea at no great distance, 
the saltness of the atmosphere prevented putrescency hav- 
ing any power over it, -; 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Indian Village — Kindneas oi an Indian Woman — New kind of Urn- 
breHa — ^Accident — Meeting with Pr. Talmie — Killing an Eagle — 
Arrival at the Fort — Garden and Plantation — Arrival of the Diana — 
Mr. Jason Lee — Raillery of Miafl Pitman — Mr. Lee's Introduction — 
Leaving the Fort — Captain Hinckley's officioosness — ^Laughable ar- 
rangement — Boat races — Conchnion respecting Mr. Lee— Patting 
in for the night — Supper and walk — ^Pond — ^Pleasant sail^-Willa* 
mette Falls— A tradition— Bargain— Portage— Elk ffioff— Padding 
River — Arrival at Battras de porte McKoys — ^Letter — ^Departure for 
the Mission — Delightful jonmey — Arrival at their destination — Miss 
Dawning and Mr. Shepherd — His appearance — ^Two thousand two 
hundred miles joarney ended — First dinner. 

Near the tree connected with the foregomg tale, the liver 
abounded in small islands, which, during the June freshets 
and flood tides, were nearly hidden from sight. The vallej 
or bottom of the river here was wide, but the channel nar- 
row, winding and difficult. Towards noon, the voyagers 
arrived in sight of an Indian hamlet, which consisted of a 
row of buildings, if I may so call them, not less than a hun- 
dred feet in length, and perhaps thirty in width, formed by 
planting in the ground poles, perhaps twenty-five feet long, 
notching the ends, with others eztendmg from each to each, 
and placing against them barks, the whole resembling the 
roof of a house. Tow&rds this pilot George directed the 
crew*to row, and as they approached the shore, large num- 
bers of both sexes and all sizes, flocked to the beach. They 
seemed to be in a state 4ii great poverty and destitution. 
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Their sliglit clotliing was of skins, and almost their only food 
salmon. One of the women seeiag the child, came forward 
with a large piece of fish in her hand, the grease trickling 
through her brown fingers, and offered it to him. After 
some little repugnance, Mrs. White took it and gave it to 
Silas, who, with less fastidiousness than his mother, eagerlj 
devoured it. 

They tarried here but a short time, and had been on the 
river an hour longer, when the heat was so excessive, that 
Mrs. White suffered extremely with sickness and head-ache. 
They now felt the need of an umbrella, which they had 
been unable to get from the vessel, for they were destitute 
of any screen to shield them from the scorching rays. They 
pushed to the shore, wid, procuring branches of the yew, 
fastened them to a staff. From the shade of this they ex- 
perienced sensible relief, and the Indians chaunting a low, 
mellow song, a drowsiness crept over the senses of Mrs. 
White, and, yielding to the soothing influence, she fell into 
a refreshing sleep. 

Towards evenmg a light breeze sprang up, and they 
hoisted a sail. This was done by fastening a blanket to a 
long pole, in imitation of the mainmast of a ship. As the 
wind freshened, they raised another similar, which very much 
increased their speed. As they were passing round a sharp 
point, a puff of wind struck one of the sails, and, loosening a 
comer, turned the canoe far on its side> imminently endan- 
gering the safety of its occupants, and giving them a hearty 
fright. 

At this moment Dr. Talmie, from the fort above, hove in 
sight, on his way to the CowerBtz settlement. He sa^ the 
accident, and hastened to the spot, without the expectation 
of finding a single survivor, and assuring them that it was 
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little less than a miracle that they were sayed. Thej found 
him a pleasant, intelligent young man. His cordialitj and 
friendship interested them much ; and their past danger was 
forgotten in the happiness of meeting him. He informed 
them that they were^hout thirty miles, from their destina- 
tion, and after a cheerful chat with him, they separated, 
much pleased with their short interview. The river now 
gradually widened; the hills were not so high, and they 
passed many ash and elm swamps, which, like the islands 
during the June freshets, were completely inundated. Dur< 
ing the other parts, of the year, they, are very valuable for 
grazmg purposes, as rushes grow there in great abundajgi^se, 
but are nearly useless for cultivation. 

As they sailed on, they saw, far up the river, a speck in 
the sky, which they observed witl^ much curiosity ; it enlarg- 
ed as it neared them, and finally proved to be an eagle, the 
first they had seen. It alighted on a large tree at some dis- 
tance, and the Indians paddled swiftly towards it, till within 
fifty or sixty yards, when, with characteristic Indian stealth- 
iness, they floated sileutly a few moments, while one of 
them prepared Jiis gun to fire. The noble bird sat proud- 
ly in his lofty station, unaware of approaching dwiger, and 
our friends looked on him with pity, as he received the dead- 
ly contents of the weapon. For a moment he sat jnotionless, 
when he suddenly toppled and wavered^ and then came 
hurtling over and over through the air to the ground, ^th 
a shout of triumph, his destroyer leaped ashore to secure his 
prize. This, however, he did not find easy ; for the bird was 
yet alive, and, ev^ in his death-throes, singularly strong, 
and iought desperately a loi^ time. At last he succeeded 
in killing him, and they found hun unusually large, meas- 
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uring from tip to tip of his extended wings, neariy nine feet. 
His piercmg eyes, noble white head, and majestic form, in- 
tersBted the spectators. 

The shades of evening were now falling aroimd th^n, and 
they sped rapidly towards ^b» fort, which they reached 
about midnight, thoroughly wearied ; the monotony of the 
soMtary, gloomy evening's jonmey, imbroken, save by the 
repeated firing of heavy mnskets, to apprise its inhabitants 
oi their approach. The noise rolled and reverberated like 
thunder tlurongh the hSls, awakenmg the echoes, and re- 
taroing with singular effect. Hie crew took possession of 
th«r e&ectA, and pilot-George led the way to the gate, little 
more tban half a mile distant. They rapped loudly at the 
portal, and 'were answered from within by the barking of 
dogB. In a few moments they heard a heavy step, and a 
gruff voice roughly demanded " who *s there !" They an- 
swered that Hiey were strangers from the states. The gate 
was thrown open, and they were iidnntted by Captain 
Holmes, commander of the ship Vancouver, who was after- 
wards drowned in the jnlot boat at Fort George. They 
were next politely mtroduced to John McLaughlin, presi- 
AetA of ihe Hudson's Bay Company west of the Rocky 
Mountains. This dignified, white-headed old gentieman, 
was kind and affable in his manners, and had a ^ousand 
questions to ask, particularly of the difficulty between the 
United States and £k^land; upon the Maine question, which 
was just then breaking out. Refreshments were ordered, 
and they sat down to a plam but excellent board ; after 
which the steward spread their mats and blankets upon the 
birth-like' fixtwes, then the only beds of the country, and 
they retked for the night. 

The next mtHrnmg l^ey rose early, and on leaving the 
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house, found themselves in an encloBnre of stoekades^ of 
perhaps three acres. This was all the f<Mrtification the jdaoe 
could hoast. In this enclosure, on one ode, were stores 
and groceries^ and on the other, mechanics' shops of all 
Idnds^ carried on with as much preeision and regularity as 
in any town of New England^ Hie ground unoccupied hy 
buildings was s^ded, and grass was springing up in freshness 
and beauty. In the rear, was an extaiSTe garden, and or- 
chard, containing many, and some rare, sorts of vegetables, 
and English fruits in considerable abundance. After break- 
fast, the governor politely invited the doctor to accompany 
him to the plantation, where, to his great surprise^he found 
a large collection of horses, sheep and neat stock. 

As they were returning homeward by the liver side, at a 
mile's distance on their right, tiney saw the Nana in full sail 
for the fort, where she soon arrived, brSngii^f safely thw 
cargo and all the missionaries. The doctor, <m his arrival at 
the fort, had, through the kindness of Dr. MoLaugUin, sent 
a despatch to Mr. Jason Lee, supermtendent, requesting 
him to meet and escort the party to his station, southward 
about seventy miles distant, on the Willamette. 

The day following the coming of their friends from Asto- 
ria, there was a storm of wind, and in the midst, of ~ it they 
descried two canoes, laboring with great difliculty up the 
river, and by the aid of his glass, Gov^nor Mclaughlin an- 
nounced that Vbc, Lee was approaching. Hereupon, s%nif- 
icant^ mischievous glances were cast at Miss Pitman, and 
many remarks made not a little teasing and provoking. She 
b(Nre it well, though not without some shrinldng. They all 
sat in a room commanding a view of the gate, and socm saw 
from it Mr. Lee approachiug with enormous staides ; he asw 
over six feet in httght» Inrdad shouldered, 8%htly bent, and 
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sraieirliat tingainly in bis motions. As he came forward; 
eaeh opened upon Miss Pitman a pretty seret^ fire of real- 
lery, till she became eondderably agitated. He entered the 
room, and was mtrodueed by Wt, McLangMin to Dr. White, 
They greeted each other cordially, and he, in turn, present- 
ed him to the others, resening Miss Pitman till the last ; 
and when they met, a shower of smiling looks were turned 
upon her. She exerted herself to throw off her embarrasa^^ 
ment. A light bhiah rose to her cheek, and a 8%ht trepi- 
daticm, which added to the charm of her manner, was all the 
eTidence that she was conscioua of any pecnlanty m her 
poation. That Mr. Lee was pleased, cotild be easily discov- 
ered from the complaisance of his bearing, and the trouble he 
took to render himself agreeable. 

Tht next afternoon the expedition started for their final 
destiaatioii. Captain Kmokky made himself yery officious 
in the anrangemetits, which was accounted for from the faet 
that his wMe was to aooompaay them. Sack person had 
their |Aa«e asdgned tfaem, and poor Miss Pitman found her- 
self with Mr. Lee, the 'last to leave the shore. She stood m 
much embarrassment, depending upon the captain for a seat; 
and the spectators now foimd what had made him so active, 
for he handed her to a canoe where there were none but 
natives, unable to comprehend a word of English, and seat- 
ed Mr. iice by her Mde for a two days' journey. It was a 
severe joke upon both, for it was n^ only in tfce presesce 
of the missionaries, but of s31 the English residents of the 
fort, and they well understood it, as could plainly be seen 
from the ready sm9es that circulated from face to face of 
the whole company. It was a fine afternoon, and the little 
caravan pushed off cheerily. 

During then* voyage, radng afforded them much amuse- 
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ment. They were accompanied bj Mr. Whilcomb, firom tke 
Sandwich Islands, who had been officer of a vessel, and Mr, 
Wilscm, and tiiey were both good rowers, 

Mr. Lee prided himself on his skill, and with reason, too* 
for after long and doubtful contests he vfould come off vie- 
t^, and it was jokingly conceded that he was jost the man 
for superintendent ; as, in spite oi all efiorts to the contrary, 
he would talLe the lead. 

Till sonset, they travelled merrily on, — ^the boats passizi^ 
and repassing, sometimes so dosdy thut their jolly crews 
could join hands, — ^when they put into a little nook to encamp 
for the night. Here they found a beautiful oak <N:ohard 
grove, and made preparations to rest under its pleasant 
shade. 

They made a suf^r of salmcm, potatoes, k^d, nice but- 
ter, and tea, after which they gave tliemaelves the pleasure 
of a stroll on the lawn, as it might be termed ; short pndrie 
grass, which grew very delicately, in the shadow of the trees. 

They loitered on tUl they i-eached a gentle emin^oKse, from 
which they had a superb view c^ a broad lake-like pond, its 
bosom literally teeming with geese, wild ducks and swans. 

At eleven o-'clock the next day, after a delightful aaM, 
they arrived at the falls of the Willamette. These .are 
about thirty-dght feet in height, and are situated in a ro- 
mantic spot, is one of the finest and most eligible places for 
water privileges m Oregwi. It is, and perhaps ever will be, 
famed in Indian annals f<»: being the scene of events dear to 
the recollection of the red man. 

It seems the country about the falls was once inhabited 
by a tribe, at the head of which was a chief, whose striding 
was similar to that of dictator. He was noted far and wide 
for bis great jpowers of mind, and« unlike his race, was kind 



Afid generous to his people, and never restricted or infringed 
upon their r^hts, and studied to gratify them in every re*- 
spect c<Hisistent with what he conceived to be his duty. 
His noble nature revolted at every thing like despotism, 
and yet he ruled his subjects perfectly through their affec- 
tions. They loved him as they would have done a dear 
father. He was, in fact, their id<^; and to him were ren- 
dered honors as were never before grmted a Htt^le chieftain 
in the western woiid. When he attended council, he was 
borne thither upon a mat litter, on the shoulders of ^ht 
men. Indeed, could they have had their will, he never 
would have gone abroad except in the arm^ of his subjects. 
What is most singular, this affection and reverence never di- 
minished, and his latter years were cheered by the soothing 
cares oi his fiiithful friends. It is said to be about seventy 
years since this chief expired, and he is stiB m tra<fition re- 
membered and deeply mourned by the scattered remnant of 
his tribe. These are but few, for while living peacefully on 
the banks of the WUlamette, they in some manner incurred 
the displeasure of a neighboring tribe, who came upon them, 
and in a single night destroyed large numbers, and they have 
never since r^ained their former prosperity. This event is 
supposed to have taken place some fifty-ax years mnce. At 
this place tSe travellers were detained tall one o'clock bar- 
gaining with the Indians, whom they found encamped in 
large numbers, to transport their canoes and baggage round 
the falls, over the steep, craggy rocks, which was too tedious 
and difficult a tasfi' for themselves to undertake. At last they 
agreed to do it for each five charges of ammunition, and in 
addition a lai^e cotton handkerchief for their chief. The 
portage was made, and they were again afloat, now on 
the Wllamette, and shortly passed Elk Bhiff, a precipice 
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seren Hunnred feet in height. Ahout sunset they reached 
Pudding riTer, a tributaiy to the Willamette, and again ^• 
camped as on the previous night. In an early day, thos6 
who passed through the country, were ohliged to trayel in 
- laige companies, on account of the number and hoetihty €i 
the natives. One of these parties, of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, had been reduced to great extremities, aknost 
starvation, and with difficulty reached this place for encamp- 
ment. Here their suffeiings were so great that they were 
obliged to shy their horses for sustenance. Of the Uood 
they made puddings, and hence the name oi the river. 

The next laoming they were again off in h^h glee» ex- 
pecting soon to reach a final landing. They arrived at Bat- 
tens de porte, McKoy's, at dght o'clock A. M ., where they 
were to obtain horses, and make the remainder cf the jour- 
ney by bnd. This old hunter, who had accompanied Mr. 
Hunt across the Rooky Mountains, in the service of John 
Jacob Astor, received them with noble, warm hearted hos- 
pitality, truly pioneer-like. 

Here Mr. Lee received a lettar from Mr. Daniel Lee, sta- 
ting that no less than twelve persons lay sick at the mission, 
and some dangerously, begging Dr. White to hasten forward 
with all -possible despatch. 

- Accordingly, Mrs. Hinckley, Miss Downing, Mkss Pitman, 
Dr. White, and Mr. Wilswi, started for the mission, sixteen 
miles distant, leaving Mrs. White and the others to follow 
at a less rapid rate. 

They continually found features of countty entirely new to 
them. Here were broad pr^es, covered with fine, nutri- 
tious grass, its greatest height not more than six inches, 
studded thickly with the most deHcately beautiful flowers 
they had ever seen. They were all lovers of nature in her 
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beaaty, and now had tlieir fill of that kind of enjoyment, 
which is derived from contemplating her in her mildest 
mood and loteliest dress. 

About the middle of the daj thej arriyed at their desti- 
natioa, the ladies somewhat wearied with thdr long ride. 
Passing ronnd the comer of a wood, they came m Tiew of a 
laxge 1(^ house, at which a boy, who had met them on their 
way, pointed, saymg, in broken English, ** dat de mission/' 

As they approached, a tall, fine looking man, in a brown 
linen frock, apparently about thirty-fiye years of age, came 
from the house. He started back on seeing them, and the 
blood rushed to his face, but it was too late to retreat, and 
he accordingly advanced to meet them. ** la that Mr. Shep- 
herd ?*' mischieyously whispered Mrs. Hinckley to Miss 
Downing, Mr. Shepherd's bride elect. ''It must be Mr. 
Daniel Lee," returned she. Howeyer, she soon introduced 
him as Mr. Shepherd. 

The contrast in the dress of the two was laughably stri- 
king, and the purturbed face of tlie gentleman showed that 
lie was aware of it. She had attired herself neatly and 
prettily, while he was clothed as I have mentioned. How- 
eyer, his apology was that he was not aware that they were 
quite so near. There were no ladies at the mission, so that 
he was obliged to make all the preparations for the expected 
arriyal, and had apparelled himself according to his business. 

The day was an era in the liyes of our friends, and had not 
the number of sick demanded all their attention, their minds 
would haye been engrossed by the reflection that their two 
thousand two hundred miles' journey was at length ended, 
and sombre forests and wide prairie were now to be their 
home for years, if not for life. 

They had often wondered, as the two Lees and Mr. Shep- 
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herd had kept bachelor's haQ fpr several yeara> wlwther they 
woxdd not be embarrassed ia their anrangeBi^its, bj the 
presence of ladies, and the thoughts again returned to their 
minds, as they awaited the dinner hour. The table was 
laid with a tidy brown linen doth, bpght tin plates, kmves 
and forks, and they partook with much zest of fried yemson, 
sausages, cheese, unbolted bread, butter and fried cakes» all 
of Mr. Shepherd's manufacture, and very nice. At dessert 
they were regaled with a bountiful dish of strawberries. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Daniel Lee — Stroll in the garden-^Its beauty— Aooommodttions 
— ^Mission children — Names — Sufferinga of the chief^ImprovemenU 
Miss Pitman and Mr. Lee — ^The two marriages. 

Just as they were dttmg down to dinner, Mr. Daniel 
Lee entered the house and gave them a warm greeting. As 
he had been watching with the sick the night previoos, 
thinking to shake off his dnUness, he had wandered into the 
prairie, and after phicking a few berries, had thrown him- 
sdf down nnder a tree and faDen asleep, where he had re- 
mained several hoars, which was the reason for his not ma- 
king his appearance sooner. His language was enthusiastic, 
as he spoke of the benefit likely to accrue from the rein- 
forcement to the mission, and his glowing expressions cheered 
and encouraged them in no small degree. This gentleman 
was the nephew of Jascoi Lee, and had accompanied him on 
his first expedition to the Rocky Mountains ; these two be- 
ing the first missionaries ever sent to that country. 

After the repast, they rambled through the garden, ac- 
companied by Mr. Lee and half a dozen of the nussion chil- 
dren. It was kept with more taste and neatness than the 
one at the fort, although that was older, and therefore its 
fruits more advanced ; but the vegetables and flowers were 
quite as luxuriant and various. They were afterwards often 
amused by Gov. McLaughlin sending a huge beet, or a few 
rarespecHuens of froit to Mr. Shepherd, challenging him to 
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produce their equal, which he more frequently excelled than 
otherwise. 

The sick were strewed ahout the floor oi the house on 
mats and blankets, from which might be inferred that they 
were not well accommodated ; but their conveniences were 
as good as could be supplied in the small space occupied, 
for there were fifty-four whites and Indians together, under 
the roof, dming the summer months, and the mansion was 
not of extraordinary dimensions, being forty feet by eigh- 
teen. It would be supposed that the general health would 
suffer in ecmsequence ; but it did not 

The mission childrea have been menti<med, and we will 
now return to them. There were, at that time, thirty-dght 
of them, piindpally orphans, which these benevolent men 
had rescued from great destitution^ and were educating and 
instructing mthe arts of civilised life, and some of thmihad 
made considerable advancem^it. For a tbne after their in* 
stahnent with the whites, it was said they would exhibit all 
the restlessness characteristic of the race, and wander off to 
the prairies, often causing their kind protectors more trouUe 
to i*etain th&n to feed and clothe them. Several were 
named after very grave individuals, such as Elijah Hedding, 
William Brooks, Nathan ^angs and Wilber Fisk. The ca- 
reers of some of these were very eventful, especially Wil- 
liam Brooks, who died in the states, and Elijah Hedding ; 
but I will speak of them more fully another time. The 
night after the arrival of the new recruit. Dr. White was 
called to minister to a great chief, named Sonick, about 
two miles distant, who had been shot, while sleeping,, by a 
slave ; one ball carrying away a part of the under jaw, an- 
other wounding his breast, and a third entering his elbow and 
lodging in the palm of the hand. He was teniUy mutiia- 
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ted, and all excepimg ihe doctor despaired of his life, and 
he only entertaining a hope from his losing saoli a quantity 
of blood, thereby preTenting inflammiition. His physical 
sufferings were great, but his mental tortnre inezpressibley 
being in continual fear that his enemy wonld yet hunt him 
out and murder him. He lingered a long time and finally 
recovered, but a most ]»tiable looking object. A few weeks 
subsequent, a sickness b^an to be prevalent ; and the doc- 
tor suspecting that it was caused by impure atmosphere, on 
carefully examining, found that large quantities of vegetaUe 
matter, which had been washed up by a rfver freshet» was 
in a state of decomposition. Also, about three hundred 
yards in front of the house, was a thick dnmp of wood, 
which prevented a free circulation of air from the prairie in 
its rear. With the help of the boys this was remedied, and 
the general health socm improved. They did not remove 
the timber entirely, but climbed into the trees, and with thjeir 
hatchets lopped the tomches, thereby accomplishing the 
object, and sparing the noble trees, which they were un- 
willing to sacrifice. 

This grove has connected with it many interesting associ* 
ations. Among them are the marriages of Mr. Lee and 
Miss Pitman, Mr. Shepherd and Miss Downii^. From the 
moment that Mr. Lee and Miss Pitman so tamely submitted 
to Oapt. Hinckey's orders at F<»-t Vancouver, an attachment 
sprang up between them. They were much in each other's 
society, and oiten indulged themselves in long rides on the 
prwies; notwithstanding aH this, with so much secrecy 
were their affairs managed, that none knew whether Hiere 
was anything more serious in the future, or not. With Miss 
Downing and Mr. Shepherd, it was different ; all was open 
ffidd frank; there was no dBfficuHy in understanding their 
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mientions, and in three weeks it was aimoimoed, that they 
would, on the following SafoBath, be united in the grove, 
imd the ne^hbors invited to witness the nuptials. The day 
was fine, and as this was the first marriage of the kind that 
had taken place in the country, a hu^e coneottise, for the 
number of inhaUtants, was assembled. After a hjrmn and 
pmyer, Mr. Lee arose and delivered a very patKedc dis- 
course, aft^ which he alluded to the approachmg ceremony, 
and made a few remarks, much, in substance, as the ft^ow- 
i9g : /^Friends and ndghbors, you are aware that I have al- 
waysaiii;ged upoj^ you th^ duty and propriety of lawful mar- 
riage. I have never been lemiss in warning you against the 
emixil piaotiees so prevalent in this country. They ore 
wrong in the eyes of all the civiliaed woAd, and what is infi- 
mtely worse, in the sight of heaven. What I urge upon you 
by precept, I am dertermined this day to enforce by exam- 
ple;" and to the astonishment of the assembly he strode 
forward in a somewhat hurried and c<mfused manner to the 
place where Ifiss Pitman sat, extending his long arm, which 
motion she seemed perfectly to understand, for she as quickly 
sdzed the tremblii^ digits at its extremity, and in military 
parlance, marched back m double quick time, and wheeling 
to the right, presented a bold front to the wondering, half 
amused 8pectat<n«. Mr. Daniel Lee slowly arose, and open- 
ing the discipline with the gnmty of a bishop, with would- 
be solemnity, which added new impulse to the half-stifled 
mirth of the lookers on, repeated the marriage rite, and the 
twain were made one. After this singular scene, Mr. Shep- 
herd and Miss Downing took their stand. Mr. Lee occupied 
the place of his nephew, and after the second ceremony, the 
congregatioii dispersed, and the friends of the wedded re* 
turned to a dinner prepared by the other ladies of the mksion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Occiipatioos — ^Harvesting — Mr. Lee's ezpertDeas— Temperance meet- 
ings — Ewing Yoong and his distillery — Customs of the Hudson's 
Bay Company — Action of Gov. McLaughlin. 

Aftbr the above xoairiages, the wedded pairs started for 
the coast, where they remained a shoH lime^ sea bathing 
being necessary for Hr. Shepherd, as he had' been, for bome 
time, in delicate health ; and the others went about their 
occupations for the warm season. Some of the men com- 
menced evecting houses for the families of Dr. White and 
Mr. Beers, others a blacksmith shop, and fitting up a com* 
modioiis log school-room, whiieh was likewise used for a 
place of worship. Messrs. Beers and Wilson had taken upon 
them ta tsansport the goods firom Fort Yaacouyer, which 
was a tedious business, as the river was rafod, and difficult 
of navigation, especially above the falls. Mr. Daniel Lee, 
with his troop of boys, took charge of the fanning and gar- 
demng operations till harvest time, when all entered the 
field ; even Mr. Jas<xi Lee, when he returned, wielded the 
oradle, and the doctor raking and binding after him ; and 
here all found him, as on the river, more than their equal. 
Harvest berog ended, it was dedded to hold a temperance 
meeting, on which occasion aU the American resi^^ts, as weU 
as the Canadian French and their families, were assembled en 
masse. There were several siprited addresses, and it was 
converted into a kind of sociable gathering, and. was alto- 
gether an entertahung a&tr. This was not the fiiBt temper- 
aooemeelai^ that had been held in the country; for two years 
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previous Mr. Lee had convened meetings, and made consid- 
erable progresidon in the cause. One incident of his exer- 
tions is well worthy of recording. A gentleman named Ew- 
ing Young had erected a building in which he proposed car- 
rying on distilling^ Mr. Lee called on and remonstrated 
with him, but in vain, he refused to relinquish a project so 
nearly affecting his interest. Mr. Lee stated the case to his 
friends, and represented to them the vast amount of evil 
promising to sceme from the establishment. He enlisted 
iheir feelings, and, although so little able to do so, they 
raised a considerable sum of money, and laid it before Mr. 
Young for his acceptance, provided he relinquished the en- 
terprise. He was considerably affected by this expression, 
and informed Mr. Lee that if such was the sense i^f the com- 
munity on the subject, he would not so far trespass on it as 
to persist in his design. He immediately did as he had 
promised, notwithstanding he had completed the bmlding, 
raised the arch and set the bdler, soon afterwiud embarked 
with about twenty of his neighbors in an expedition to Cal- 
ifornia for cattle, as, with the exception of those brought in 
by the Hudson's Bay Company, the country was quite desti- 
tute. This was really a virtuous triumph, creditable to both 
parties. Mr. Lee's reasons for his course, at so early a pe- 
riod, were that it was the custom of the Hudscm's Bay Com- 
pany to present a few gallons of liquor to the head of each 
family every holiday, especially Christmas and New Yeans, 
lliis had been attended with pernicious effects, niinoufl to 
the health and peace of the inhabitants. In some instances, 
the brawls so produced, almost resulted in murder; at one 
time a woman lay insennble tUrty days, brought to the point 
of death by the hand of her drunken husband. Mr. Lee 
was desirous of discountenancmg this practice, as fSur as pes* 
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stble, aad often conversed with Gov. McLaughlin to this 
effect. As might be expected from a man of his decisicm 
of character and philanthropic disposition, the governor 
readily and cheerfully concurred with him, and even went 
so far as to decide that no grains should^ be ground in the 
mills of the company for distilling c^ hquors, and gave such 
intimation to Mr. Young. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Kndea von to reach home fiom Fort Vancouver by a new ronte — Be- 
wilderment in the woods — ^Fears — ^Unsatisfactory interview — Hun- 
ger and weariness of the pony — Despondency — Hunger and fiitigne 
—Hallooing for succor — ^Seeking a place to rest — ^Ascent into a tree 
— ^Faasittg several hours in the saddle — ^Bed on the ground— Fears 
of wild animals — Wolf story — Morning — ^Departure — Steep hill- 
Suspicions — Sudden resolution — ^Reach the Willamette — Despond- 
ency — ^Paddles— Mrs. Biloke— Hunger and disappointment — ^Duck — 
Odd reply—'* A watched pot never boils" — Arrival at Mrs. B's resi- 
dence — ^Home. 

The first autumn of his residence at the mission, the doc- 
tor, haying a patient afflicted with a threatening tumor, it 
became necessary that he should consult with his fellow 
physician, Dr. Talmie, and for that purpose visited Fort 
Vancouver. Five days after, the man being pronounced oat 
of danger, Dr. White started on his return. 

Passing the portage at the falls with little difficulty, with 
the assistance of the natives, he hastened on, exceedingly 
anxious to reach home, as his absence had already been oi 
greater length than he had anticipated, and little Silas was 
in delicate health. As they passed rapidly forward, the 
crew in fine spirits, their attention was attracted by a couple 
of Indians <a horseback, issuing from the woods on the 
tight. The curly-headed negro pilot gave them a hearty 
salute, and on enquiry, the doctor learned that they were 
immediately from the mission, and that by land the distance 
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was not «a great as by the rirer, and might be made m half 
the tune. The route waa repreaented as plain and safe, and 
it required but little more information to induce the doc- 
tor to endeavor to find hb way home en hcMreeback, and 
thetelore accomplishing, with his tawny fnends, the loan of 
a horse, and bidding his company adieu, he sat off filled with 
high hopes of reaching home and family that evening. The 
direction lay south-west^ly, over a long rm^e of highhilbi 
in a tortuous, ancient Indian path, and he had not ynh 
ceeded far, when he found now and then aaoiher shoo&g 
off in nearly the same course. This was unexpected and 
seriously hannassing, and a little farther on this embarraas- 
ment was bcreased by the dry, fallen leaves obscuring the 
trail, till, at length, the traveller became totally uncertain 
whether <»- not he was in a trail; and if so, whedrar it was 
the right one. 

In complete bewilderment, he stopped and gazed ahnest 
hopelessly aroiand» when, to his joy, he saw an Indiaa mat^ 
tim, perhaps sixty years d age, advaociag towards him. 
He f^ccosljed her, and enquired the way to Champo^, the 
nearest point to the mission. She shook her head, not com- 
prehendiflg his meamng, and artieulated a few w<ntis, by 
whieh her questioner was as much puaaled as she had been 
at his. He essayed a reply, but it was useless, as sheeoiild 
no more understand his Qreek than he her Hebrew. After 
aeveval fruitless attempts at converaation, met by her witii 
sHspiesous shyness, they separated, the AonUnr regtetHagf 
and half vexed, that the intendew should have proved •» 
uneati3factory . The shadows of n%ht began to gather, aad 
trembled thoughts to crowd before Us mind. He went en, 
or rather groped his. way along, tSI he emerged faito apnir 
no, when the poor, jaded pony waa so mueh exhausted ttvt 

e 
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his lider condaded to walk, which he did for aereral milefl, 
when weak with hunger as well as fatigue, he nKmnted* 
» On again entering the woods, he once more dismounted, and 
led the horse, which much impeded his progress ; the tired 
creature was tormented by hunger, and stumbled along from 
side to side, snatching now and then a nibble from the thick 
undergrowth. Intending to reach home^at night, he had 
freed himself from all encumbrance, and was therefore un- 
provided with Uanket, gun, flint or food, and clothed in a 
light summer suit, unfitted to protect him from the penetro* 
ting night damps. He pushed on till dense darkness cksed 
around him, and he was no longer able to trace a path, and 
now became seriously alarmed, fearing that he was irretriev* 
ably lost in that vast wilderness, and if so, in what a miser- 
able condition — no food and no means for procuring it. 
Putting aside the thought as quickly as possible, he pressed 
ttuatfuUy forward, till from weariness, darkness and gnawing 
huBger-^4iaving eaten nothing but a few dried berries, which 
he found still clinging to Uie bushes, since morning — it was 
impossible to go farther. Then he hallooed with all his 
«traigth, and listened with straining ears for an answer, 
which he hoped might reach him from the settlement. The 
old forest reverberated, and the echoes went and returned, 
tm he almost fanded he heard another voice. He repeated 
the cry, this time pitching his voice on a higher key, tiQ it 
sounded most unearthly. This produced no dffierent effsct, 
save the hoarse croak of a solitary bud in the mountain. H€ 
listened long and intently, but the low sough of the wind in 
the tall trees alone rewarded him, and he determined, find- 
ing such efforts useless, to establish himself for the n^ht. 
An old hollow tree would have been a welcome retreat, to 
protect him from the cold; but such a shelter he dare not 
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seek, lest a stronger tlian lie should before morning require 
it at his hand. So he fastened ihe pony to the foot of a 
large tree and left it to its fate, and being a good climber^ 
mounted into the branches, drew the saddle after him, and 
placed it across one of the boughs, where he placed himself 
upon it, lashed his body as securely as possible to the limbs 
and trunk, and sat there as formally as though upon the 
back of his Bucephelas. He then crossed his arms upon a 
branch, pillowed his wearied head upon them, and half- 
starved as he was, and in such a precarious situation, almost 
immediately dropped asleep. BQs dreams he did not remem- 
ber, and on waking, and judging from the time of day dawn 
he must have remained there about three hours, and from 
having so long sat in the same position, exposed to the cold« 
he was thoroughly chilled and benumbed. He descended 
with great difficulty, and when attempting by friction to re- 
store circulation to his arms, he foimd them more than the 
rest of his frame void of sensation. Fear of wild animals 
for some time deterred him from leaving the tree ; but he 
was convinced that if he remained in his present lodging, he 
must surely be chilled to death before morning, and chose 
rather to secure even a doubtful chance of safety. He could 
not kindle a fire, but some means must be resorted to to se- 
cure himself from danger from beasts ; and he therefore 
groped about the ground, collecting brush and fern. He 
then threw himself down on the roots of a tree, and cov- 
ering his form with these materials, as with a blanket, with 
the useful saddle for a pillow, once more composed himself 
to rest. 

In'a little while the sleeper was startled by the cry of 
some wild animal, probably of the wild-cat species, which 
continued to echo round him in all directions, and a certain 
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leflection connected i^ith this did not tend to soothe h» 
fears. He knew he must be some where in the yicinity of a 
spot, the scene of an anecdote he had often heard related by 
^e of his nearest neighbors. 

This man stated iha,t he had been attacked, in open day, 
bj a dozen large wolves, and only escaped by clambering 
into the roots of a tree which Proyidence seemed to have 
thrown in his way, and with the contents of his gim, killing 
tire of them. This was as credible as one half the hunter 
stories, told to wonder-seeking " verdant ones ;" and oae 
ihin^ is cei^t^, that he then believed it quite as much 
as h^ did the next morning, with the light of the sun, around 
him, and when morning come, whdch was Sabbath, probably 
entertained fewer scruples than ever before, with regard to 
dunday travelling — ^this one in pagrticular — and in due Hme 
placing the saddle upon his horse, which had remained ua- 
hi^^med^ again nipu^ted. 

The trail, as on the night previous, was very obscure, be^ 
ihg much obstructed by fallen timbes, and his progress was 
slow. Between nine l^ld ten o'clock he bega^ to ascend a 
hi^h hill, or rather mountain, and after an hour's struggling 
^d panting lyx the difficult steep, he began, from the at- 
mosphere^ to suspect he was nearing the Pacific O^es^ in- 
i^teadof the settlement. This was not a plea,9aot reflection, 
^ the Indisms upon that par( of the poast were particularly 
hostile and treacherous. For smne time the bewildered ma» 
ifiii<^ on, seeing no end to difficiiUies, till by the appearance- 
^ the S1II1 ifx the heavens he wa^ e€nvinced that he was go- 
ing in decidedly the wrong direction, and determined takii^; 
^ orb for M^ ^uide ta wheel about and retrace his steps if 
HP^K i^id dom^ so, strange afi it ma^ seem, sijx hours 
IfltfiK fpmiihim ^QOjti t^ banks of the Willamette, a shori 
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distance from the spot whence he sat out on his iH-starred 
Journey. Here he stood after twenty-four hours^ wandering 
in truly wo-begone plight, uncertain what course to pursue> 
as ^e might remain there for weeks and not a canoe pass, tit 
meeting with any opportunity to reach home. The pony 
was completely fatigued, utterly unable to bear him farther, 
and himself in little better condition, even had he known 
what direction to take. His cogitations were most painful, 
but he had indulged them but a biief space when far down 
the river he heard the faint stroke of a paddle. It was re- 
peated, and how the only anadety was whether it was goiag 
from or coming towards him. A few moments, and a canoe 
rounded a poin^i^ and came directly towards him, and to his 
joy, he discovered its occupant to be one of his neighbors. 
Mrs. Bilake, a youth named Lucia, and an Indian crew. As 
they approached to within a very short distance, Mrs. B. 
till then scarcely recogniang the stranger, elevated both 
hands, and in broken English — ^for she was a half-breed — 
exclaimed " Cah masica chareo." " Is it you, my friend ?- 
where did you come from?-is it you, toctor ?" He replied 
to the good woman that if she would but give him a bite 
oi something to eat she should know the whole. She raised 
both hands as before, and with a look of consternation, in^ 
formed him that they had been absent from home a week, 
and expecting to reach home that evening, had eaten their 
last remnant of food about half a mile below. Observing 
the petitioner's look of blank disappointment, which was 
very pitiable, she remarked that her nephew had shot a 
duck just before, and enquired if he could eat it without any 
kind of seasoning. The doctor was a httle surprised, not 
to say chagrined, at such a question at a moment that he 
could eagerly devour any thing that was eatable, and re- 



plied instanter, without considering tlie sex of his listener, 
" Why, je^ feathers and all !" She laughed merrily at the 
oddity of the expression, and said in her own language, " O 
that is too bad, but I guess we can fix you something." 
Accordingly, the fowl was stripped, quartered, and prepa- 
red for the kettle ; and although the fire burned briskly, it 
was then, if ever, that the hungry man realised the truth of 
the trite saying, " A watched pot never boils." When it 
was done, he seized upon it, and never was duck despatched 
in less time by one person ; and it was a most delicious mor- 
sel, for it seemed but a morsel. While thus engaged, his 
Idnd friend prepared for him a bed in the. canoe, and she af- 
terwards used to laugh as she told that liis head had hardly 
touched the blanket pillow, ere he was* snoring lustily. 
They arrived at her residence about midnight, and had hardly 
stepped inside the door, when she called a slave boy, and 
commanded him to catch up the race-horse immediately. 
Meanwhile she set before her visitor, milk, pork, potatoes 
and bread, and he had just finished a hasty repast, when 
the horse galloped into the yard. Mrs. Bilake then ledhun 
to the door, and with a tearful eye, and quivering lip, said, 
*'Mrs. White is not far from frightened to death about you. 
I have ordered a good horse for you, do not spare him, re- 
turn to your family as fast as he can carry you." With a 
grateful heart he mounted; the gallant steed bounded off in 
the calm light of a fuU moon ; and about three o'clock he 
arrived at the mission, and enjoyed the happiness of embra- 
cing his family, who had become very much alarmed at his 
prolonged absence. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Ladies' einploymenfs — ^Hard Fare — ^Mr. Leslie's arrival, and also Mr. 
Perkios's-T^lofle qaarters— New hoase — Hearth — ^Wolves — Doctor 

White treed — Mrs. White's weapon — Cowardice of the animals 

The two species of wolves — Anecdotes — Antelope hunt or "cir- 
cling" — Swarming — ^Marriage of Miss Johnson and Mr. Perkins-- 
Winter rains— Missionary meeting — ^Political conrention— Mr. Lee's 
return to the United States — ^Reasons — Missionary efforts at the 
DaUee— -Revival at the miasion-^Startling report — ^Death of Mrs. 
Lee and her bajle— Drowing of George — His former escape jfrom 
death on the Seneca Lake — ^>lrs. Whitman's little girl drowned — 
Coincidence. 

DuBiKG the summer the ladies divided their labors as 
follows: Miss Johnson taught the school, Mrs. Shepherd 
attended to the cutting, making, and repairing of the chil- 
dren's clothing. Mrs. White and Mrs. Lee were made oyer- 
seers of the cookmg, and other domestic matters ; though 
the cooking was not very laborious or extensive, as the fare 
that season consisted of salt salmon, some pork, pea soup, 
and once a week bread, and as often butter. On the tenth 
of September, Mr. Leslie arrived at the mission with his 
wife and three interesting little daughters. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Perkins, to whom Miss Johnson was be- 
trothed. There was some difficulty in accommodating the 
new cx>mers, but they were obliged to enter the house with- 
the old inmates, already numerous. This enlarged the fam«^ 
ily to sixty members, and made Mrs. White anxious to re^ 
move to Aeir own house, which they did in a few days, al« 
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ihough it was not in a fit condition for inhabitants. There 
was no chimney in it, and but roof enough to cover a bed ; 
a few loose boards for a floor, and one side was entirely un- 
enclosed. As nearly all their cooking utensils were yet at 
Fort Vancouver, they were obliged to boil the meat and. 
potatoes in a tin kettle, in the open air. However, the 
chimney was soon built, and as there was no suitable stone 
within several miles, the hearth was made of clay and ashes, 
which, after drying, became measurably, though not per- 
fectly, hardened. But one of Mrs. White's greatest domes- 
tic privations was, that she could never mah her hearth, as 
ID this country ; for, even by sweeping, it would have to be 
removed every two or three months. In a few days the 
roof was completed, the house sided, an(f their dwelling 
made very comfortable. 

After this, their greatest annoyance was the howling of 
wolves about the house during the nights. Thk seemed 
particularly frightful, as they were in rather a loeely situa- 
tion, being at a mile's distance from any habitation, and the 
doctor was often absent. One night he left home to visit 
Mr. Shepherd, who was ill, and some of the sick mission 
children. At the time, Mrs. White was expecting his re- 
turn about seven o'clock, she suddenly heard a burst of pro- 
longed howls, in all their infernal variety, from the fine btark 
of the young to the hoarse yell of the elder wolves. She 
ran to the door and found that they came from the direction 
in which she supposed her husband to be. In the most ab- 
solute terror, she besought the two hired men to fly to his 
rescue. They laughed at her fears, and endeavored to rea- 
son her to composure. But the horrid ^m continued, and 
fancying she also heard a faint cry, she was unable to re- 
strain her excited feelings, and snatching up a long pak of 
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cooper's compasses, she safiied out into the prsbie, accom* 
panied bj themaa^ aimed wiih lifies. They ran sirtftly, and 
m a few moments came near a large tree, around which were 
ecttgr^ated a number of the mansters, in fnM ohoros. At 
sight, the cowards retreated, and were soon beyond hearing, 
seemingly consmous of the i^p^oach of one possessing more 
lawful claim to their intended victim than themselves— 
sneaking off, apparently ashamed and crest fallen. The 
doctor descended £rmn his retreat, as much panic stricken 
as his rescuers. This he did not deny. He informed them 
IJiBt he had sat out from the mission determined to face 
every danger, with the fortitude becoming a man. On first 
starting, he picked up a large stick, and as he widked along, 
Quixote-like, brandished it valiently, with thoughts that it 
would be quite as well for the wolves to keep at respectful 
distance, if 4hey wished to preserve unbrokoi heads. But 
when one of the dastards came within nz feet of him, and 
1^ its call gathered others to the pursuit, he dropped his 
stick, and plied his heels with admirable dexterity, till the 
tree offered its friendly shelter, when he hallooed for help 
with all the force of his lungs. But in spite of his fears, 
he could not help smiling, when, on descendltig from the 
branches, he met Mrs. White, bearing the formidable wea* 
pcm, with which she might have done such good service^ if 
the varmints had only been in less haste to be gone. 

The wolves of Oregon are divided into two classes : The 
prairie wotf is little larger than the common fox, somewhat 
resembling it, and is moffsnsive, except in the destructioa of 
poultry, pigs, and ^e young of heards. It is very common. 
The others are three or four times larger than thii^ and ap- 
parently altogether a different species. They are exceed- 
ingly voracious, and when banded together, in the night sea* 
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8<m» ^eufoDy fonrndable, oft^L foUowing herds of ett, vHd 
horses, and bufifaloes, as dogs do sheep in tUs eoimtry, sel- 
dom desisting till they hare destroyed great niunbers. One 
or two instances will serre to illustrate their indoinitable pw- 
severance: 

One of these creatures piusued a noble stag, till orercome 
by fright and fatigue, it sought refuge in the mission yard, 
where the boys were miUdi^. Another time, a party of 
seventy men of the Hudson's Bay Company, were at rea- 
desYOUs, when a large, beautiful deer fled into ^e camp, 
chased by a wolf, and actually hid its head between the 
knees (^ one id the men, as if trustingly imploring protec- 
tion. Its fear of the savage foe banishing its shyness of 
th^uman race. 

After the new arriyals, the old hive, as the mission house 
might be called, was too full for the conyemenos of its ten- 
ants, and sent forth seyeral swamis in the course of a few 
weeks. 'Mat. Beers occupied a new house ; Mr. Leslie an- 
other ; leaving Mr. Whitcomb, and the families of Messrs. 
Lee and ^epherd, in sole possessi6n of the mansion. 

Mr. Perkins and Miss Johnson were so<»i married. The 
wedding took place at Mr. Leslie's, and was a very precise 
and genteel aflfair. The new couple took up their residence 
with Mr. Leslie. Thus they were all finally settled snugly 
in their new homes. The commuoity was now quite large, 
and its members would have derived much enjoyment from 
each other's society, had not the falling of winter rains al- 
most entirely cut off neighborly intercourse. Although the 
summers are so delightful and salubrious, the vnnters are 
extremely irksome and disagreeable, not from the falling of 
deep snow, as in this state, but the continuous, soaUng 
rains. 
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There were some circiunstaiices, however, which senred to 
make the time pass less tediously ; one of which was a mis- 
sionary meeting on Christmas, the first of the kind convened 
in the country. Although it was a wet day, and tiiere was 
considerable of a freshet, there were many assembled, and 
two hundred and forty-three dollars subscribed for the cause. 
This may seem singular, as there were so few inhabitants; 
but their hearts were in it, and though enjoying little, save 
what was necessary for their comfort, each freely gave their 
mite ; some who used dried deer skins for window lights in- 
stead of glass, commg forward and contributing from five 
to twenty dollars. Howeyer, do not let it be supposed, that 
these persons were really poverty stricken ; for you must 
remember, that they were far beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
where many of the conveniences, indeed, nearly all, could 
not be conv|yed. They were not unable to purchase them, 
for many of them possessed herds and grains in considerable 
abundance. 

During the winter, there was a convention for getting up 
a petition to the United States Government to extend juris- 
diction over the colony. It is but just to say, that the re- 
sult of that movement, and all subsequent petitions, has 
been, as was predicted by some on that day, to draw np<m 
Oregon hundreds of imigrants, many from the western fron- 
tier of the states, of a restless, aspiring disposition, save that, 
in the spring of 1847, mails were for the first sent to that 
country at Government expense. 

It is to be regretted that goverment has never taken any 
formal action to avail the colonists in the least, in their diffi- 
cult and dangerous position. Mr. Lynn's bill, proffering a 
portion of land to each mail settler, has oscillated between 
house and senate the last six years, keeping the settlers in 
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mu^pebse betfreen hope and fear. But I am wanderiiig> and 
most return to the spring of 18S8. 

The rainy eeason closing, preparations were made for Mr. 
Lee'is return to .the States, ostensibly for a reinforcement, 
althoiigh Btteh a recruit came in the year previous. But 
there was territoty enough to be occupied by four times the 
ttonber already there. However, there was another object 
fai view in sen^Ung him out. It was the unanimous opinion 
that he had been long ehough rusticated in the woods, and 
illat it would be advisable for him to return home, if but for 
a short time, in the hope that commingling once more with 
pofished society, would result advantageously to himself 
aad the mission, of which he was superintendent. 

A short time after bis departure, Mr. Daniel Lee and Mr. 
Peildns commenced missionary operations at the BaUes of 
the Columbia, nearly a hundred miles from Fo#t Vancouver, 
iliere the great reformation was efifected, of which Mr. Per- 
kins gave such a glowing, melting description to the Amer- 
ieaa pubfic. There was also a revival of religion at the mis- 
non, which for a time produced a happy change among the 
youth and American residents. Indeed, Mr. Lee's absence 
was an eventful period, for it now happened that Mr. Thom- 
as J. Hubbard a second time started for Califomia for herds, 
with about twenty of the neighboring men, and in three 
weeks the news returned by Mr. La Fromboy, of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, that they had been attacked by the 
Cheste Indians, and every one killed. The emotions of the 
fiamifies of the party may be imagined, but not described. 
An awful gloom spread over the colony. They hoped it 
m^ht be a false report, and waited long for a relief to their 
anxiety, when one day they heard the firing of guns at some 
distance from the mission, on the opposite side of the river. 
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They bastened m the direction ol tlM aouBd, and to ibeir 
iafinite joy found nearly aU tbe party tbey bad beared were 
slain. They had been defeated by the aavi^^, driveii o«t 
of their way, and wandered about m the mowrtaBis, aonie of 
them suffering severely from tbeir wounds. 

Soon after this an event transpired more generally mourn- 
ed than any other during Mr. Lee's absence, and nearly 
concerning him. It was Mrs. Lee's death, which occurred 
after a short illness. Her young^ son died in two or three 
days after, and they were buried together in the grove 
where the mother was married scarce a year previous. 

Neither were Dr. and Mrs. White without their personal 
afflictions, for there they buried George, their adopted son, 
who was drowned while attempting to cross the Willamette 
river on horseback. The current was very rapid, and it was 
supposed he became giddy, for he turned the horse's head 
down stream, and, becoming entangled in the saddle, was 
drowned and carried away, before his companion, an Lidian, 
could reach him. He narrowly escaped a similar fate the 
day they left Havana for New York, to start for Oregon. 
He was rambling thoughtlessly about the boat, when he ac- 
cidentally fell overboard, and was recovered with some dif- 
ficulty. He was dear to them as an own child, and they 
lamented their loss with heartfelt sorrow. By his side, also^ 
they laid their httle Jason, an infant of eleven months, 
which was likewise drowned, when Mrs. White so miracu- 
lously escaped with her own life, while on an excursion down 
the Columbia river. 

It was the season that Dr. Whitman's little daughter was 
drowned in the Wallawalla, a tributary of the Colimibia ; 
and what made it a more remarkable coincidence, was,, that 
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thoBe two eMdren were the first bom son and datigliter of 
Oregon. It was truly a summer of angular events, — the 
greatest rerm^, and the greatest number of deaths that 
occurred during the same length of lime of theh* stay in 
Oregon. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A call from the Dallea— Mrs. White, Mr. Leslie, and Dr. Bailey set out 
for that station-Return to the Cascad<^8 — Salmon party— Visit among 
the natives — ^The aged turned off to die — ^Portage — ^Visit to an Indi> 
an burial place— Dead houses — ^War club— He-embark — Swift Car> 
rent— Conversation — ^Disaster — Struggles for breath— Mr. Leslie's 
statement — Canoes — ^Conducted to the shore — ^The lifeless babe-^ 
Arrival at the Fort — ^Reach the ftUls of the Willamette — Strangers — 
Unhappy night — ^Reach home — ^Letters. 

I BSUEVE that an account of Mrs. White's adyenture on 
tke Columbia river has been published, but perhaps it may 
now be interesting to some of my readers. When Mr. Per- 
kins went to the Dalles, his wife accompanied him ; and soon 
after Dr. W. received from him a letter, stating that she was 
dangerously iU, earnestly requesting himself and lady to 
come to them immediately. This threw them into some con- 
sternation, as he was unavoidably detained at home, and it 
was almost equally necessary that Mrs. W. should also re- 
main. 

There was a meeting of the members of the mission, and, 
considering the peculiarly lonely situation of their friend, 
among a strai^e people, with, as he supposed, a dying wife, 
' it was decided that Mrs. W. and Mr. Leslie should go, and 
Dr. Bailey in the doctor's stead. This was the first time 
that the doctor and Mrs. White had been separated for any 
lengthy period, and as they said farewell, a sad presenti- 
ment of evil seemed burthening their hearts. However, the 
voyagers reached then: destination in safety, and remaining 
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till Mrs. P. was recoyering, then sat out on thmr return, Dr 
Bailey staying behind. 

They reached the cascades without accident, and there en- 
camped. Here they found an extensive salmon ground, and 
on the banks of the river were hundreds of the natives, dry- 
ing and pulverising the fish for winter use. 

The next morning was rainy, and they were detained be- 
yond their usual hour for raising camp, and as Mrs* WUte 
had nothing to amuse herself about, she Tinted amoi^ the 
Tillage, talked as well as she could with the women, and in- 
spected their labors. 

Here she saw the only instance of deserting old people to 
die, that she had ever witnessed, though she had often heard 
of the practice among certain tribes. On a UU at some dis- 
tance from the vUlage, she found seven4 sged persons 
stretched upon the ground ; aod by one pow creature par- 
ticul£u:ly, Mr. Leslie ^d herself stood with painful emo-. 
tions. She lay upon the brow of the hill, within a foot of 
the ver^e, probably so placed that she might be out of^ tlie 
path, where a slight motion would precipitate her over the 
descent. A cold, drizzling rain descended upon her, and 
her only covering was a single small skin. 

A short distance from this place it was customary to voa^se 
a^rtage of about three miles; and they began it about 
eleven o'clock* 

During the walk they visited a very curious burial place. 
This tribe disposed of their dead differently iiKm any other 
with which the visitors were acquainted, placing them in 
(nouses from dght to twelve feet square. Thece were three 
or four of these huts, and they saw through the aperatures 
between the barks, the bodies rolled in mats^ and; swung one 
above another. 
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On tbe ground, near am of the faoiuMn, half buried in 
leayes, Mrs. W. foand aaingiilar and beaatifUfy carved irar 
dub, Vhidi she intended carrying away; but Mr. Leslie in- 
terferedy declaring it wbnld be h%faly impradewt to do so ; 
for, if any of the tribe discoyered its absence, they wonld 
certainly suspect and pnrsue ihmn ; so she was obliged to 
replact it, tiioogh with great reluctance. 

After they had tnyelled about two vaSks of the portage, 
they saw a couple of canoes launch into tbe river, and they 
yielded to the enh«aties of the crew, wtio du£iked carryfaig 
^ ^iiMigg>g^ 80 finr, confidii^ m their knowledge of the 
river, and re-embariced. They were glad to do so, for they 
had traversed woods and roi^h snrfaoe, and with wet feet 
and fadgue were very unccmfortaMe. 

Mrs. White in a few moments obeerred tiiat they had 
giined the middle of ike stream, and Urnlt the cvnrent was 
very rapid, and said to Mr. Ledie, ''in case we tipset, what 
ahali we do?" He rej^ed che^rfiilly and prcmiptly, '^loan 
soon tflU what I would do. I wodd cing to the canoe." 
''Well/' ssid she, ^ how very helpless is a femide with a 
babe," and the words had scarce escaped her i^, when, 
from a sight swing of the canoe, wUeh was heavily laden, 
and low in the wala-, possibly eirikilig a rock, it fiBed mi 
kmtantiy west down. When the waiter came up round Aem> 
ti^e child stmrted convulsively in Its mother^sarms, and gave* 
a pierdi^ slokic, and Mr. LedOe etefaiined, «' Oh Ckid, we'r^ 
loetr 

When the eaaoe rose it was fr^ from its bioihen, and 
bottom upward^ and Mn. White fomid hoeelf direct^ be- 
auA it, painKiBy endeavoring to extricate heis^, and en- 
during dreadful agony in her struggle for breath. 'DrnpA- 
mgkj-, she Mt herseif again rnnking, and eoaaang in cMttact 
1 
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mtk the limbs of a person in the water, the reflection flitted 
acrois her hmn, '* I have done with my labors for these 
poor lodians. Well, all will be over in a moment, but how 
will my poor mother feel, when she learns my awful fiate ?" 

Mr. Leslie afterwards stated that he had no recollection 
tall he rose, and strove to keep above water ; but again sank, 
utterly hopeless of succor. He rose again just as the canoe, 
paseii^ round a lai^e rock, its prow was thrown within his 
reach. He clutched it irith eager joy, and supported him- 
self a moment, gasping f<Hr l»eath, when he suddenly 
thoi:^ht of his fellow passenger, and the exclamation ran 
through his mind, " what will the doctor say ?" He in- 
stantly lowered himself in the water as far as posnble, and 
still clinging, with one hand groped about as w^ as he was 
able, when, as providence would have it, he grasped her 
dress, and succeeded in raising her to the surface. By this 
time the Indians, expert swimmers, had reached the canoe ; 
and with their assbtance he supported his insensible burthen, 
and placed her head upon the bottom, with her face just 
out c^ the water. After a few moments she gasped feebly, 
and. opening her eyes, her first words were, " Oh, Mr. Les- 
lie, Tve lost my child f ''Pray, do disoniss the thought," 
said he, " and let us tiy to save ourselves." 

They were wafted a l<Mig way down the river, no prospect 
offeriog ior thdr rdief. At length they espied, far ahead, 
the two canoes which had entered the river before ^em, oc- 
cupied, as it proved, by an Indian chief and his attendants. 
Mr. Leslie halldoed to them with all his remaining strength, 
and they hastened towards them, fii^t stoppii^ to pick up 
the trunks and a few other things^ which had floated down 
atreaou 

When at last they reachfed tiie suffer^^ finding them so 
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intieh exhausted, the chief eaulaoned them to i^tain their 
hold, without in the least changing their position, whfle lie 
towed them gently and carefully to the shore. Here they 
rested, draaning the water from their clothes, and Mr. LesBe 
from his head and «tomach, for he had swaUowed a ytrnt 
quantity. In half an hour the Indians righted the canoe, 
which had been drawn on shore, and to their amazement, 
and almost terror, they found beneath it the dead babe, 
wrapped m its cloak, having been kept in its place by the 
atmospheric pressure. 

Mr. Leslie was now ui»oertain what •course to pursue, and 
asked his companion's advice. She told him she was desi- 
rous of proceeding immediately to Fort Vancouver, as they 
had nothing to ei^, no fire, and, in short, had lost so many 
of their effects, that they had nothmg wherewith to make 
themselves comfortable, if they remamed there tfll even the 
iKxt day. 

Their canoe was a large one, b^ng about twenty feet in 
length, and four in breadth, and was ladoi with a bed, bed- 
ding, mats, tw4» large trunks of elothmg, kettles and dishts, 
and provisi<ms to last the crew throughout the journey, and 
aJso articles a^ trafic with the natives, and i^ej lost aU bat 
the trunks, the contents of which were now thorongldy 
eoaked. 

They seated Ihemselves in the oanoe, and the chief threw 
hia only blanket over Mrs. W's shoulders, both himsdf and 
men exerting themselves to render their charges comfortaUe, 
during the tl»rty-six miles they were obliged to travel befoK 
reaching the fort, which was late in the evening. 

They w^ met by Mr. Doi^Ias, who was greatly shoeked 
at the narrative, and whose first w<»ds wera, ** my Ood, 
vhat a mirade ! Why* it is only a diort time sinae^ m H^ 
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«mie fkee, w# lost « ca^oe, irith setem wm, all good 
fwiiBUBars/'' 

. Qovemor McLaiigklia had that jrear gone on a Tiait to 
y^y ^iiii^ , ki^TiBg Mr. Douglas elu^ laotor. B«t hero let 
m# say, that» we can&ot speak too h^hlj of this gentkman 
4ip4 his IbAj, togethor with the other reride&ts, for 4h^ 
ijjufrTtfl" to their vaf •nrtanate fii^ds. They prepared a cof- 
Ih^ imd A»afled the haie f<nr iaterawikt, asd afforded them 
ssFefjF &oility lor reaehmg home^ whither thqr wem aaxiotts 
to hasten immediately. 

Th^ fottowhi^ laonuag the bnieaYed mother was quite 
e(fWP<»^ ^^f started Ht eight o'<^k» and with the Uttle 
^0fin at iheir feet» tnvPsUed rapidfy aB day, and eamped at 
.^Mgb^ just ahpffe the falls of the Wfllamette. Tbej to<& 
lHiP«r> lihameoi pitched their benowed t^it% and after a 
4i-y of gieat t^HgUB, they by quietly down to r^(^ 

In a short time, however, they were disturbed l^ a }o«d 
f^lddlingf wi Tiwes I cmd locddog ocU^ bdidUL about thirty 
)Mi^Vtt» in^ woi9»a and «haldjrea, in ^anoesi who boded 
9^ eamped yery new tbrna* The animal of the straagers 
JUIApired Vxs, W. wUk iemc ; mor^, howeyer, lest she should 
]p9 inched of hm dead treasure, ikm Iter her own aaUt^. 
4t#<wuld hear aS the ncdses of tiheettap, talhuig of the 
m^, gossip of the wom^ and, more harrowing than aB, 
^ praMe end eryiog of die obiUr^ wUeh rami^dsd her 
#C h^r ^wn deir bat am; mi h was one of the BigU» ^ 
lllft^nftateet snfymg she eiw ex|im«aeed. It was one <rf 
ifiifeoi restieasaeei^; for she sat ^katij, thremgh the bng, 
weary homa, with bmstnig hear^ wateUng the eoepae 
a£ ll^ habft at the doer el her tenl How tiraly solitary ; 
ilP^ iiom nioAer, haahaodL hosae, and frieiids-*-eiirToimdfid 
^^.Qomfmf of strange savages^ we^hed dosm with giief. 
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tettrlem ffoai its t^ ire^t, not kxk^mmg wliat next WoiM 
\xMi k«r. Ok, Buch agoity as she endwred tiuough iftat 
mglit*B dreary t^[ils ! I^e felt «s ftfei^b «^ bad ht^ 
oblged to drain tbe oup of bittor aerroir to its dreg^s, wHir- 
ont a ebance to ^7 tbat it might |>te8 froA her. 

Tbey sat off as soon as it was light, that they might. If 
posaibki reaeh the mission begone putresoenej had discok>r«4 
the body of the infant. They arrived at McKoy's about OM 
o'eloek, where, wlule they were diioag, horses wei^ prepa^ 
red, and they went on without dehiy. It is impossible to 
describe the emoliefts of the doctor,^ when he met th^m, 
about twelvo miles from the mission, as, excepting a flostiilkg 
rumor among Hie naliYes, which he har^ credited, h^ had 
had BO mfthnadton of the accident. The sad p rcH en tim Sri l 
was Malized ! DeaA had entered their circle and robbe#« 
them of tikea^ imt ehSd ; and as ho looked mto the faeo cf 
his wife, he comprehended in part her sufferii^. Miil. 
Whke broi^ht with her the f onoii4ng letter l^rcttx Mr. Bls»- 
vet, the chaplain at the^fort, to her husbaatid: 

Fort VancooTer, 9 P. M., ThostB&y. 
My Dear Dr. Wottk : 

" The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away" — ^yea, 
and the Lord hath preserved — " blessed be the name of the 
Lord." I am just come from seeii^ your dear wife ; bless 
me ! in how very different a condition Ircnn that 1^ was'iiar 
at our house« only one sh<ni week ago \ And yet» she kl 
wondeilult^ composed, under the eircmnstances of her aaid 
your bereavement. I sincerely hope, that her hsahh will nOt 
suffer; but Ihat we cannot tell, till the fever of agitatiofthns 
subsided. She insists on g<Mng up to-merrow, and perhaps 
she is light ; you will mutually console each other. I caft^ 
not fi^eak as a father, but I think if I had suffered a shnilar 
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iQiS, I should have be^i too grateful to Providence for One 
of his most miraculous mterpo^tions, to munuur one mo- 
meiit at the dispengatkHi, with which he thought proper to 
afi^t me. The Almighty has shown you how much more 
severely he could have kid on his hand. And you hare an- 
other left, and one-^^«gain I speak not as a father — in whom 
yea both must feel more mt^rest. And yet the "swehing 
chfld !" I know not what to say, or how to offer any con- 
solation, but l^iat it is an angel in heaven. That thought 
alone must prevent us from sorrowing as those who have no 
hope. My wife was with me, but we stayed only a few 
nunutes, not being able to r^Ekder any real service. We had 
been vraiting anxiously for Mr. Leslie, intending to accom- 
pany himtothe WlUamette, or to follow him in two or three 
days. We shall not now do so^ but shall put off our in- 
tended visit for a week or two; not that we have any disin- 
clinalion to be in the house of mourning, but because, jiist 
at first, we might be in the way there. Pray send us a line 
by tibe first opportunity, to let us know how Mrs. White is, 
and^believe me, my dear Dr. White, 

Yours, very faithfully, 

HEBEET BEAVER. 
Fridaj morning. 
P. S. We rejoice to learn that Mrs. White has passed a 
good night, and that her bodily health does not appear to 
be materially affected. For the mind there is '* Balm in 
Gilead," Her's will be much tranquiHzed before you meet. 
Hiat meetmg will be over before yott read this. Acquit 
yooroelf like a man for her sake, and God be with you, and 
BMke the light of his countenance to shine upon you. So 
pray your friaids, 

a 4 JANE BEAVER. 
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They receiired ma&y lefcten <^ condolence from tbeir friends, 
amcmg which was the following, brought to them hj Mr. 
Hall, who was travelling with his inyalid wife : 

Honolalo, Sandwich Iilands, Feb. 23, 1838. 
Mt Dkah Sistbr:- 

I cannot allow the present opjportnnitj to pass, without 
writing you a few lines at least. When you left us for your 
field of labor, I thought it more than probable, that I should 
see you in your wild home ere this. But you will be glad 
that the causes which seemed to render such a circumstance 
possible, are, for the presoit, at least, removed. I now rank 
among the well ones of our mission, through the blessing of 
our gracious and merciful Father in Heaven. When our 
last general letter was forwarded to our patrons, my name 
was erased frim the list of invalids^ where it had stood for 
more than four years. Bless the Lord, oh, my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits. I feel happy in commending to 
your kindness and sisterly attention, our dear, delicate sister 
HaU. I rejoice, that they are going on her account, and 
earnestly hope that it will result in permanent benefit to her 
health. She has had a severe trial in leaving her little girl 
behind, and it will need, on this lU^count, a larger share of 
your sympathy and kind attentions. But I need not enlarge 
on this point ; you have not forgotten the heart of a stran- 
ger. You have been afflicted in your family, and in your 
mission. Oh, how your maternal bosom must have been 
rent with anguish in losing your little babe, under such affect- 
ing circumstances. And yet your husband will feel, that 
his loss is small, compared with that of Mr. Lee. We were 
much shocked at the account of her death. She seemed to 
me capable of enduring hardship as a good soldier ; such 
appeared to be the strength of her constitution. And yet 
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she luw been the firat d your number to fill. The Lord 
does all things well. This k our ooDftdatkm, eren when he 
''moyes m a mysterioiia way hie wonders to pecform.*' 
There has not been a death in our great mission for more 
than two years. But there are tibe more to go. I feel an 
inezpreflsibk solemmty m looking forward to o«r next sai- 
nual meeting. It aeems so poMible thnt our ranhs may be 
inmded by the grim messenger. Hfey we all hare our lamps 
trisomed and buniing. What a prmlege to be permitted to 
labor in the vineyard of the Lord. Let us be diluent and 
ke^ our eyes \mA upward* and not heeome oisnared with 
the tenptatioBsof the warld. 9^ Lord guide and Mese 
you with his cowtinued fa^or. 

Your alfeotkmate sirter, 

ABBA W. afTTH. 
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CHAPTER 33IL 

r 
YStHftm of Mr. (ERicipbcnL ""{3iirgfcA! opci'stuii " 'Singi^r ixnpreiBioos of 
Mrs. WUt0^-^Bi» denk— Beacvvlart Mcie^^Tbit to Xsvier'lH- 
A Mothor'ft ttiigpush— Bunriiqc ahvfr-«*Tlie ^Kwm^ boy— OntlsM q£ 
Pr. Bailey's h]auii7-«JQbn T«iser-*A iManutAgs^—Tomex'* ba>- 
T«iy-^Hi8 ieclqnon* 

Sooir alter tki» unl^ippy fisastor , ooowrred thedealli <^lff • 
SHi^berd^ wlio has before been meiiik»ed, as one of tbe mos^ 
^. uselttl and demoted membeni of the misaott. He -went to 
Qregton, fifamtfijim^ Hassachilisetls, k delicate health, bemg 
piedisposed to the sorofola, havmg pren^Hidiy loat a sister 
hjr <^ complaint. This, after tvo yean* se?ere ezpostire in 
that new covmtry, eiUbiteditsslf in a aoroftdovn knee joint; 
Aftor a protcaeted and painM iSness, endured with unpar- 
aleHed patlenee> from the aeuteness of his siAni^, eanse^ 
by the h%h state ^ iwftaiwnwttien h» the afieoted jcnnt, he 
besofight I>r. WMte to remore the fimb. This was done 
with fiSk poasiUe despateh, and notwithstancBng it was ''hope 
agaiost hope,^ most of his firiends looked forward to hn re- 
eoir^. For fifteen or sixteen days, the operation afforded 
the anticipated refief, and aO watched the symptoms in the 
belo^red patient with a solieitude only second to that wiA 
which he had watched orer the interests of the mission. 
Bat, alast it was in vab; ibr akhongh he was better m 
many respects, Ifc was discor^red that a large abscess was 
forming, the discharge of which convinced them that he 
conld not long snrriye. fii a week from that time he expi- 
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red, and his was a glorious death. '^It seemed," as one 
said who was present, " as though the house was full of 
waiting angels, and that an almost perceptible halo was shed 
around the death-bed. He continually exhorted the bystan- 
ders to patience and persererance, and desired them not to 
forget to publish in the United States what delight he felt 
in this hour ; that he had embarked in the cause of Christ 
and missions. S<Nne of the time it was supposed he was 
wandering ; for he was ticking continuaBy as though in the 
presence of the Almighty, conyersmg familiarly as with an 
old friend. Once, while watching with him, he desired Mrs. 
White to get pen and paper, and writ^ while he dictated a 
letter to God. She did so, and wrote fr<Hn his lips a long 
piece of very chaste and beavttful poetry, as though ema- 
natmg from a soul filled with the most pure iiKaginings, and 
oyerflowing with love and revereiice for a holy bang. 
When she had finished, ''now," said he, ''fold and eeoi it 
up." The scene originated in her mind very singular emo- 
tions ; she felt aknost impressed, that by the departing spkit 
she might send to heayen some message to her seraph babe 
and dear Mrs. Lee, and even seyeral times found herself on 
the point of dmng so, and obliged to exercise some restraints 
to avoid it. When ^e moment of dissolution approached, 
the dying man extaided both his emaciated hands, exclaim- 
ing — "All, all is peace! peace! Oh, what glory ! glory ! 
glory! We have victory tlurough the lamb!" A person 
entering the room remarked, " why, surely, he is dying !" 
"Yes," said he, "I am dying, but dying to live again! I 
shall soon be over Jordan !" And so Cyrus Shepherd died, 
universally lamented in Oregon, though his friends were 
conscious he had entered into a " glorious rest." 
Allow me here to introduce an extract from the most 
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tnttliful work of Messrs. Lee <fe Frost, detaiUng aii'acoouivt 
of this estimable inui's sickness and death : 

But the time has come when we must part with a beloved 
brother and distmgnished feUow-laborer, Mr. Gyms Shep- 
herd. He had " fought the good fight, fimshed his course, 
l^ept the faith." Since his first engi^ment in the mission, 
he had employed himself in labors beycmd his strength, and 
that, too, mider a load of bodily infirmities which knew no 
permanent relief, but increased more and more tall they ended 
in death. Our brother loVed society, but he was happier in 
doing good. In labors he was iEd)undant, endeavoring to 
do good in ey^ry way in his power to all around him, 
whether whites or Indians. Often did he visit the Indian 
lodge with food for the hungry and medicine for the sick 
For the children in the mission under his care he felt a deep 
and abiding interest. To teach, to clothe, to feed, and to 
save thenk, soul and body, was hia utmost desire ; and this, 
with the blessed hope of his own salvation, made him con- 
stantly '* trample on pleasure and pain." By many of the 
early inhabitants he will long be. held -in grateful remem- 
brance; but those only who knew him from the first can 
place a just estimate upon his chancter. His disease was 
the scrofula, and in the spring of 1838 it attacked hb knee. 
By recourse to medical treatment, however, the dai^er was 
averted, and for eighteen mcMiths Some hopes were indulged 
that he would recover. But on the commencement of the 
rainy season, in the fall of 1839, the disease forced him to 
take his bed, where, after su£fering greatly for about twenty 
days, it became necessary, as the only hope of saving his 
life, to resort to the painful process of amputation. This 
was done December 11, by Dr. White, assisted by Dr. Baa- 
ley and Mr. Wilson. He endured all with remarkable pa^ 
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tiiniee and refligwNtion. '' Tkroagh aU Ui aaflerings/* wad 
his sjiDpathiziiig and eiSMQettt w£t, m m letter of the ft2d 
ol Decembeif '' I haTe aoi heard a mwnMir to escape his 
fips ; but k his most tryiag h«ia»^ be oeiM lejoice and 
SH^ praisaB to God." Am oppottuai^ to forwwd the k#- 
ter id wUefa this is a» axtaet noi osevsnng fill the 21^ 
he wiote me a few Knea in the wtrg^ the kstlus hand ever 
penned, irhicb brsathe the aanae spirit with tiiat qnotad 
above. Tnchidii^ all at the DaUa staitiQiB^ he says^ D^otm- 
bar 2:7th : '^Dear bcethiea and sistenh— Feeling a deake to 
say a few words to }Nm this menaag^ Susan has Undlj wt^ 
sealed her letter to faror my purpose^ I am veij feeble mk 
body^andoMigedtolieonmy baekftemaaoningtiUn^kt^ 
eaieapting of late I have been permitted to torn cmmy siit^ 
or to he raised on my bed for ariiart aeaaosy to reheretibe 
paineaua^ by lying ift one pesiliott so long. Bvt tiie doc^ 
tor aeema to think that otsb this^ on the whole» is mjinioast 
and diaconn^se it« I haira laia feooa midnight till Um 
o'dbdk, A. M., m the same position^ and bear it very weiL 
Dr. White hM been tery attentive indeed k my ackness^ 
and has doi^ aU fiiUy to satjsfaetkm. All the brothren and 
aistersseemto take delight in exerting thcnssehrea to mani«* 
fmt their sympa&y and kindneas in every manner possibileu 
I think no person nndmr heaapen ever was more kindly aM 
fititUnUy attended tlism I hnvia been during my sickness. 
Baprasaiima of deep sympathy am ponii^ in from evesy 
^jiaartetf. Fien<di» BngMah^ Amerissm^ ner most I exclnda 
the poor Indians^ have given nneqpiivoeal expres»ons ef 
their syno^)ath]8ing kivs. I eannot say I tlmik I shall get 
nirfromi thia bedw^iereon lamlaid. €k>d has dealt w^ 
me in a manner whi<& it isimpossihlB todeao&e to y«sk 
Saeh support^, sndi semewal el every cave, Ae mind eon* 



dtantly fa: firem ^^ery atisoius thought, I covM serer 
h»v« c(m(Miiv«d t6 hB {XMiible. Under the most exeru- 
OjMitiiig pain, when at every breath it seemed imposnble 
to fefram iron soree^hing as lood as my breath would bear, 
^ese cries were vJ&gled with shouts of praisel I would 
•flj to you, sueh hte been tiie abisidaaoe <^ peace giren, that 
not a rkong of faiq>«6en6e or fretf ulness, or a murmur or a 
e<MinplaJnt, has ever been fdlt by me during my ackness. 
FUMw^ I The God of peace, grace, and consolation be 
w^h you eontinua%.'^ Signed, *' A part of Cyrus/' The 
stump of the amputated limb healed graduaOy, and strong 
hopes were enterteaned tiiat he would recover ; but they 
proved deluam, for an abscess formed in his Up which baf- 
fled medi<^e, and so rapidly wasted the powers of life, that 
on t^ mheii^ in of the new year, 1840, his happy sjmrit, 
'^^burthened ef its laid,*' mounted upward to the abode 

But among l^e many mountfui scenes, ike missionaries 
had seasons of rest, and eren pleasing amus^aieiits. ^^ Among 
Others, it was proposed toorgataze a socie^ for clothmg the 
Ss^an w<«ien. Aoceviiogly, the ladies met, and with char- 
^ etofaiae generosMy, sdbseribed to tibe amofSnt of fifty dol- 
lars, which was expe&ded at Fort Tanoouver kfr baise and 
etiier articles for wltfer appaiel. A request was dreulated 
'for the needy females to assemble at the housed Mr. Beers. 
Th^ie were many present, and seated on their mats on the 
foor, pitied their needles linderthe^Brednon of their instnue- 
tresses. In this way thejr were employed for about the 
same number of hours iitat are similar societies in this coun- 
try. At supper time, the la^es partook of a meal prepared 
according to rule : that is, one Und of cake, bread, butter, 
and tea. A fire was U&dled, and a quantity of potatoes 
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roasted, of whicli tbe natiTes ate witt mucli aest» for a 
greater treat could not hf^ye been offered tliem. After a 
mnnber of pleasant meetings, during which the progressiwi 
of the wom^i in needle work was very gratifying to their 
benefactresses, a snffici^at compliment of gannents was com- 
pleted and distributed to make the wearers ctHufortaUe 
through the winter. One day the dpctor and his famSy 
w^e visiting at Xavier's, a neghbor at some distance from 
the mission, and the conversation tn^ed np<m the custom of 
burying alive ; and their host related the following cirein»~ 
stance : 

One day himself «nd family were di^orbed while at Con- 
ner by a trampling and loud wail, and on gekag to the door, 
saw borne by the corpse of a young woman, fi^owed by a 
small group surrounding a mother weeping and moumii^ in 
great grief. They passed on, but in a short time a yomig 
man rushed into the house, begging Xavier to go with Um, 
saying, that they were burying a woman afive. Hie instantly 
hastened to the spot, but a short distance, and found the 
deed actually done. The explanation given him was, that 
on arriving at the grave, and depoaiting the body, the mother 
threw herself upon it> clasping her arms about the neck, and 
resolutely expressed her determination to be buried with it. 
They refused to obey her wish> and represented to her how 
the missionaries would view the act " Oh, bury me," said 
she, '' bury met Why should I.live? Is not my husband 
de^? .. Are not my cUldren all g(«e? It is not well, let 
me die ! Why should I live to be a slave to my kindred ? 
Let me die, let me go with my daughter to the spirit land 
of our fathers !" They endeavored to force her from the 
grave, but she clung to her dead child, and they at last 
yielded to her will, and when Xavier reached the spot it 
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was too kte to reBtore the mother too life, the vital spark 
liad fled. He had scaively eonelnded the relation when an 
Indiaii hunter eame to the honae, and infonned the doctor 
that half a sule helow, he had found the hody of a white 
person among the driftwood, on the bank of the river. They 
faastttied to the ahore, and fonnd the corpse of George, who 
I have before mentioned was drowned, though I belicTe I 
did not add the fact, that his body was not found in twenty 
days after. They had searched in rain for him, and now a 
fresh tide of gri^ gushed over the hearts of the parents as 
they saw before them the bloated, disfigured remains of their 
boy. 

A short time after this, took place the marru^e of Miss 
Smith and Dr. Bailey. The career of this gentleman had 
been rather interestmg. He was a native of England, of 
respectable parentage, and bred to the medical profession. 
He was acquainted with Sir Astky Cooper and Abemathy, 
and had witnessed some of their most interesting surgical 
operations. 

His associations had been among the bloods of London, 
and to this may be attributed the fact of his contractbg an 
insatiable thirst for spirituous liquors. Probably to break 
off these influences was the object of his mother and three 
Bisters in removing to Amoica. He accompanied them, but 
apparently to no good results, for his course was as uninter- 
ruptedly dissipated as before. THhej remonstrated with him 
most feelingly, and solemnly r^roved, without effect, till one 
morning, after an unusually severe rebuke from his mother, 
without her knowledge repabred to a ship and engaged on 
board as a common hand. A voyage round Cape Horn and 
into the Padflc, as far as Califoiniay was quite eufficient of 
sailor's duty for one so gehtfy reared as he had been. Ae- 
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oordjiiglf, the fiist offorUmiift m he expreated it, ht took 
FwuA leave, and for years wandand aboat in CtiMomM, 
BtaoAg a people of looM, diMoikiie habitSy and, jadgii^ bcm 
bints ^ven l^* himself made slow piogress is ^e work of 

A way openiBg, he, with aevend o&en, started for Hie 
Cokonbia riveron a trofqnog exemnon. Harmg seleeted no 
leador, and all aspiring to tbat honoiable ofiee^ tbeir joomejr 
was a continual scene of bicliraring and coslention. At the 
first point of dasiger» wbeti attacked by tbo Cheste IndBans, 
tboj experienced a& Ike e^ efl^cts arisHQig from sueb sa in- 
iquitous course, proving the truth of the saying, " a house 
divided against itself cannot stand," for in the contest most 
of tiie number were kiUed, four hundred nnles from thek- 
destination. Baily himsdf was badly womided. Hie sar- 
vivors having been robbed oi every tUng, wandered m tke 
wSdenaess, sufierk^ nsuch from want of food, till at last tkey 
were obliged to sky their only lemaimag hoiBe. Aft^ de- 
vouring the emaciated carciEuss, for many days they subsisted 
on snafls and insects, just enough to sustain fifeL 

When Baily anrived at tke bank of ^e river opposite the 
mission, he was so weak aad debilitated that he was naalde 
to call for assistance ; but knowk^ that uidees he reached 
the setdement he must peridw he attempted to swan liie 
rapid curx^t» B» succeeded for a few rods, when he was 
obliged to xetum, wid wilh great dsfficdity crawled upon liie 
dioie, wiA seaiee bii»atii or ceosdousnasB. ia his wasted 
body. Fortwuitely, he was discoTered and carried to the 
missiiMi, where his recepti(m and treatment were such as 
p^haps I had better leave him to record when he writes bis 
own biogrsf)hy. From th^Me he went to Fort Taaeouvitt', 
where, being wider the anrgeen'a ciure, he leccvered in a 
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few weeks. From this time he wandered about with no 
employment save such as cutting and splittii^ rails, for two 
shillings per hundred, of which, as he had little strength, 
and less inclination for such pursuits, he soon wearied* 

At length he visited Califomia a second time, in company 
with Mr. Young and his party, who went thither for cattle ; 
and it was after his return that Dr. White first saw him. 
His curiosity was roused by receiving from him a recipe, 
very neatly written, employing medical terms for the articles 
he wished to obtidn ; and, in conversalioa with a gentleman 
he learned some of his history, and tiiought that, with pro« 
per encouragement, he might be mduced to reform. He 
sent him an invitation to call en him, but he declined. He 
afterwards had an interview with him, in which he enquired 
what he purposed for the future. He replied very indef- 
initely, and the doctor proposed to him to enter his family 
for six months, and partially review his studies; to prepare 
himself ag^ for practice in his profession. He was amased, 
touched, and hardly knew how to answer, and left, proanis- 
ing to see the doctor again. In a few days he accepted the 
proffer. 

He was an educated man, soured by adversity, and bi- 
tingly sarcastic, and consequently was not a favorite among 
the people ; indeed, had very few friends. At the end of 
six months, his modest, unassuming manners, and studious- 
ness had elevated him in the public estimation, and he pos- 
sessed its entire confidence as a skillful physician, which he 
proved himself to be. 

For the first time in seven years, he now wrote Ids mo- 
ther, informing her oi his whereabouts, and promismg to visit 
her as soon as possible. Soon after he made proposals to 

Miss Smith, and succeeded in obtaining her hand, and a 
8 
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year subsequent made good his promise, and visited lus mo- 
ther in the States, where they remained seyeral months. 
He vas afterwards elected one of the three executives in the 
government of the territory. 

One of Bailey's companions in his last expedition to Cali- 
fornia, was John Turner, a man who had been engaged in 
some of the rashest adventures encountered in the last 
twenty years. He was a man of singular genius, and some 
of his tales were very amusing. 

One little incident he sometimes related of his travels un- 
der a government officer, in the western wilds of what is now 
the State of Missouri. Some sixty mOes west of the near- 
est settlement, they came in sight of a log hut, having about 
it an appearance differing from the common Indian cabins. 
They entered it, and found there a man and woman, with 
several children, who were as sly and suspicious as the wild- 
est savages in the country. They at length gained their 
confidence, and learned that twenty years before, the man 
had become a fugitive from justice, and with his family fled 
to this solitude, where, for the whole length of time they had 
not seen a single face of their own color. They had in their 
possession garments which they had brought from the States, 
but they were so patched that it was literally impossible to 
distinguish their original color. They seemed happy, and 
evinced not the slightest dedre to mingle again with tbeir 
race, stating that from their long isolated residence, they 
were incapacitated for enjoying society. 

Turner was with Bailey, and was the means of saving the 
lives of the survivors of his party in their encounter with the 
Chestes. This young Hercules, like Samuson of jawbone 
memory, seized a large pine knot, uad making such havoc 
among the copper colors, that he at last succeeded m driv- 
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ing them off. A few years preyions, lie was associated with 
Captain Smith and a trapping party of twenty, who were 
attacked by a band of savages, and every man, excepting 
himself and Smith, killed. 

This old veteran afterwards turned hermit. Whether in 
imitation of the one he saw in early life, I cannot say ; but 
with an Indian wife lives as secluded as possible, at no small 
remove from the settlement. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IIWil Loe^i ad^ntwe— ViBit frdm Mr. and Bte. Betfter^^Bagl^ 

domestic—* Vint from Dr. Whitman and Gov'Bor and Mis. McLaugh- 
lin — ^Mode of trayelling—Mr. Hall and Lady— Party of the Hndaon'a 
Bay Company — ^Intermarriage with the natiye*— Origin of the coa- 
tpm— Extract from Astoria— Return of Mrs. Lee— News— Effect— 
Oiegon Institute— Agricoltare — ^Mr. Lee's course on his first arrival 
in the country — Results — Exploring tour to the Umpqpa country- 
Willamette Valley — ^Umpqoa mountains — ^Difficult aqsent — ^A plan- 
tation — ^Pob'te reception— Return — ^Meeting with an Indian party^ 
Narrative of the Chief. 

I HAD nearly forgotten to notice an ady^iture of Mr. 
Daniel Lee's, omilar to one related in a former chapter. 
While he was at the Dalles, it became necessary for him to 
return to head quarters for proTisicxis. In endeavoring to 
follow a trail, made a long time before hj the Hudson's Bay 
Company, which had not been trayelled of late, and was 
nearly obliterated, he strayed from it, and a journey which 
should have been made m four days, now occupied fifteen* 
This occasioned much anxiety and alarm, and a suitable 
party had collected to explore the wHdemess in search of 
their lost friend, when he appeared among them, sufficiently 
wasted and haggard to warrant them in believing the tale 
he told of having had to subsist on horse flesh. 

About this lime Dr. and Mrs. White received several visits 
from their friends, and among the first was one from Mr. 
and Mrs. Beaver. They came to Champoeg in canoes, and 
from thence on horseback ; and as they rode up to the doatr 
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Mjps. Wldt^ could not help adffuiing Mr. B's beautiful bone, 
and his haadsome aeooutpemaiitB. 

Tbeir a^teadiiiits wfxe j^fish, mi Aere were feveml 
^ilutiitioiia duiiug their stay. They bad been in tbe h^me 
but a sbort time, when Mrs. Beaver said to ber boaloifi, 
^^naw, Mrs- Wbite, if you bare oocaskm for the serviees of 
aftotber 10 your domastie mutters, jiigt cafl on Joba; and ii 
be do^Bot obey you imiaediately, bit bim a knoek^ tbat'etbe 
way I do." This vas m tbe seryaiit's piesi^toe^ and Mm. W, 
felt 8<^akewhat ab^hed, £or be wm a mau oi c^ kaet awetj 
y#iuB of ^^ and of miusb more than comioon etolw^ Out , 
die soon ^w tbere W4s no eauae for embaituBiBmeiit, te, 
eeemmgly, be did x$ot notice bis mjstress's language, and sbe 
^oiuld iiot ayiHd wondenog bow an Am^ican domestio woaid 
h$¥e borne it. Tbey were mucb pleased witb every Hm^ 
anMnd tbem, eapeeiaily tbe indoor airangemeats, as migbt 
be inferred bum the lady's ex^lamaticm on first entering ibe 
bouse— «Wby, Mra. White," wd sbe, " bow nice this m; 
it looks as though a white woman's hands had been bare. 
This is the first White woman's house I ba^e been in race 
mj aniyal fai this eountiy." Tbey were Ulgbly iatefleotual 
peojde, and tbeir stay was truly a ^^feast of reason and a 
fiowefsouL" 

After this. Dr. Marcus WlntsHa^, of tbe Presbyierisft 
mission, at Waiibitpu, near Wallawalla, spent a few days wjft 
them. During his visit, Mr. Leslie sent out invitations fer a 
tittle party, and the friends met together, and tbroii^b tbe 
evenmg were agreeably entertaioed by bis ttecolmt of the' 
a£hirs at bis ndssioB. 

They also xeeeived a visft fraa Dr. MoLaugbltn and bis 
wife, nie style m which tbey travelled wiis rather navel 
bfii^gaig witb them beds« bedding, tea, coffiBe^ sugar, bvead, 
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cakes, cheese ; and not even the wine was left behind. 
They were attended by a numerous suite, never forgettmg 
the cook. The doctor's urbanity of manners, intelligence, 
and excellence of character, rendered his visits very agree- 
able. 

Mr. £. O. Hall, and lady — ^who, it will be remembered, 
were referred to in Mrs. Smith's letter — also arrived, bring- 
ing with them a small printing press, a present from the 
Sandwich Islanders to the upper mission, and a man and 
woman who were very pious, and cheerful in rendering any 

I service which they could do most usefully. Their principal 
object in visiting the Columbia river, was to seek the benefit 
of Mrs. H's health, which was very delicate. She had not 
for years been able to walk any distance. Mrs. White's im- 
pressions were very curious as she witnessed Mrs. HaU's 
singular entry into her house. Two Sandwich Islanders 
entered the house without speaking or knocking, bearing 
the sick lady in a mat litter, and deposited their burthen 
unceremoniously in the middle of the floor, from which she 
arose as unconcerned as though stepping from the little car- 
riage in which the ladies of the islands are usually drawn by 
a single attendant. After some weeks had expired, as Mrs. 
Hall's health was much improved, and her husband had in- 
structed the missionaries in the art of printing, they started 
(cir home, their departure much regretted by their enter- 
tainers. 
Perhaps my readers would be pleased to hear something. 

* more particular of the parties sent out by the Hudson's Bay 
Company, as they have so often been mentioned. One of 
these parties passed through the settlement about the time 
of Mr. Hall's visit, and the manner of their procedures will 
illustrate the general custom. They start in the spring for 
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California, carrying witb them merchandise and English 
goods, for barter with the natives, and return, laden with 
furs, principally of the beaver and otter. This company, 
just before entering the settlement, which was early in 
the morning, stopped to remove from their persons stains 
and traces of travel, and drebs themselves carefully in 
their best attire. They then formed themselves in Indian 
file, led by Mr. La Fromboy, the chief of the party. Next 
him rode his wife, a native woman, astride — as is common 
with the females — ^upon her pony, quite picturesquely clad. 
She wore a man's hat, with long black feathers fastened in 
front, and drooping behind very gracefully. Her short dress 
was of rich broadcloth, leggins beautifully embroidered with 
gay beads, and fringed with tiny bells, whose delicate, mu- 
sical tinkling, could be heard at several hundred yards dis- 
tance. Next, the clerk and his wife, much in the same 
manner ; and so on to the officers of less importance, and 
Uie men ; and finally the boys, driving tiie pack horses, with 
bales of furs, one hundred and eighty punds to each animal. 
The trampling of the fast- walking horses, the silvery tinkling 
of the small bells, rich, handsome dressesj and fine appear- 
ance of the riders, whose number amounted to sixty or sev- 
enty. The array was really patriarchal, and had quite an 
imposing appearance. 

It is customary for the members of the party to take unto 
themselves Indian wives. It is their policy, ccosidered by 
them necessary to conciliate the good will of the tribes. 
The officers set the example, and have ever encouraged the 
men to follow it, each taking to be his wife the daughter of 
a chief, whose grade corresponded with his own. For in- 
stance, Governor McLaughlin, and Mr. James Douglas, hold- 
ing the highest offices in the company, selected the daugh- 
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ten of the first cbiefb of the most important tribes in the 
country. 

The gentlemen are at great p£uns to educate their wives 
and children, and they often become refined, pleasing, and 
engaging in their manners. The custom did not, however, 
originate with the Hudson's Bay Company, for one of the 
first accounts we have of a marriage of this kind, was that 
of McDougal, of the Astor Company, with the daughter of 
the one-eyed chief, Comcomly, " who held sway over the 
fishing tribe of the Chenooks, and had long supplied the 
factory with smelts and sturgeons." 

Hie following is a brief relation of the affair from Wash- 
ington Irving's " Astoria :*' 

''Some accounts give rather a romantic ongin to this 
affair, tracing it to the stormy night when McDougal, in the 
course of an exploring expedition, was driven by stress of 
weather, to seek shelter in the royal abode of Comcomly. 
'Hien and there he was first struck with the charms oi this 
piscatory princess, as she exerted herself to entertain her 
father's guest. The "Journal of Astoria," however, which 
was kept under his own eye, records this union as a high 
state alliance, and a great stroke of policy. The factory had 
to depend in a great measure oa. the Chenooks for provis- 
ions. They were at present friendly, but it wae to be feai^ 
they woidd prove otherwise, should they discover the weak- 
ness and exigencies of the post, and the intention <^ aban- 
doning the country. This alliance, therefore, would ii^alli- 
bly rivet Comcomly to the interests of the Astorians, and 
with him the powerful tribe of the Chenooks. Be this as it 
may, and it is hard to fathom the real policy of governors 
and princes, McDougal despatched two of the clerks as em- 
bassadors extraordinary, to wait up<m the one-eyed chieftain, 
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and malm o^Fertiirea lor tlie hand of bia dajigktar. tte 
Ohenooks, tiiough not a reey refined aation, lutve notions 
*ibat would not disgrace the most refined stklders for settle- 
ment and pia money. Hie smtor repairs not to the bower 
of his mistress, but to her father's lodge, and throws down 
a present at his feet. His wishes are then disclosed by some 
discreet friend, employed by him for the purpose. If the 
svdtor and his present find fovor in the eyes of tiie fatiber, 
he breaks A^ matter to his daughter, and inqwes into the 
state of her inclinations. Should her answer be favorable, 
the suit is accepted, and the lover has to make further pie$- 
ents to the father, of horses, canoes, and oth^ valuaUes, 
according to the beauty and merits of the bride ; looking 
f<»ward to a r^nm in kind wheoeverthey shall go to house 
keeping. The shrewdness of Comcomly was never exerted 
more adroitly than on this occasion. He was a great fneod 
of McDougal, and pleased at the idea of having so distin- 
guished a son-in-law; but so. favorable an opportunity of 
benefitting his own fortune was not likely to occur a second 
tkne, and he determined to make the most of it. Accord- 
mgly, the negotiation was protracted with true diplomatic 
skiU. 

Confrarenee after conference was held with the two ambas- 
sadors. Comcomly was extravagant in his terms ; rating the 
charms of his daughter at the highest price, and, indeed^ 
she is represented as having the flattest, most anstocratieal 
l»ad in the tribe. At length the preliminaries wet^e all 
lumpily adjusted. On the 2(Hh of July, early in the after- 
noon, a squadron of canoes crossed from the village of the 
Ohenooks, bearing the royal family of Comcomly, and all his 
court. Thiit worthy sachem landed in prmcely state, airay- 
ed in a bright blue blanket, with an extra quantity of point 
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and feathers, attended by a train of half-naked waniors and 
nobles. A house was in waiting to recdve the princess, who 
was mounted behind one of the clerks, and was thus con-" 
yeyed, coy but compliant, to the fortress. Here she was re- 
ceiyed with deyout, though decent joy, by her expecting 
bridegroom. Her bridal adornments it is true, at first 
caused some little dismay, haying painted and adorned hw- 
self according to the Chenook toilet ; by dint howeyer of co- 
pious ablutions, she was freed from all adyentitious tint and 
fragrance, and entered into the nuptial state, thb cleanest 
princess that had eyer been known of the somewhat unctu- 
ous tribe of Chenooks. 

From that time forward, Comcomly was a daily yisitor at 
the fort, and was admitted into the most intimate councils of 
his son-in-law. He took an interest in eyery thing that was 
g(Hng forward, but was particularly frequent in his yisits .to 
the blacksmith's shop, tasking the labors of the artificer in 
iron for eyery kind of weapon and implement suited to the 
sayage state, insomuch that the necessary business of the 
factory was often postponed to attend to his requisitions. 
Comcomly was yery proud of his son-in-law, till McDougal 
so traitorously gaye to Black, an English commander, the 
possession of the fort, after which eyent the old chief would 
say but little about him, excepting that his daughter thought 
she had married a great braye, but she was mistaken, for he 
was nothing but a squaw.'' 

Mr. Lee returned to the United States in the spring of 
1840, after an absence of two years. A fine hospital had 
just been completed, and eyery preparation mftde for the ac- 
commodation of the large, expected reinforcement. Al- 
though he was expected, he managed to come up<m them by 
surprise. As soon as he arriyed at the mouth of the Co- 
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luinbia, early in June, be left the vessel, and with an Indian 
express, travelling in advance of every intelligence, reached 
the house of Dr. White one morning at an early hour. He 
remained with them but a few moments, and went on to the 
nussion, leaving behind a list of the party he had brought 
with him. At liie head they found the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jason Lee, the first intibDialion they had had of his sec- 
ond marriage. It was so entirely unlooked for, that they 
were as if thunder-struck; the news of Mrs. Lee's death 
had been sent on to him, and they had often looked forward 
with dread and sorrow to the lime when he should return to 
the home which the death of his beloved wife had I^ deso- 
late. But sympathy was needless, for to him her place was 
already filled by another. Such was the gprief, and attach- 
ment to their deceased sister, of the whole mission, that oa 
the first day of his arrival none had the heart to ask a single 
question about his new wife, nor did he once refer to her. 
The next day he invited Dr. White to accompany him to 
Fort Vancouver to meet the reinforcement. In compliance 
with the superintendent's request, they w^e all convened at 
seven o'clock in the evening, when they recdved their ap- 
pointments, and listened to a few remarks from him, after 
which the doctor addressed them, giving an account of the 
deaths, revivals, reformations, etc., at the Dalles and Willa- 
mette, all of which seemed much to interest th^i. In Uan, 
he was much pleased with the neat and respectable appear- 
ance of his auditors. Having been for three years so com- 
pletely isolated fr(»n the fashionable world, the new modes 
and fashions which they brought with them stradk him very 
pleasantly, and he thought that so large a party, and of such 
a cast, reflected honor on the American churches, and told 
favorably for their sentiments on the subject of missbns. It 



twismfd MetUify Wsq the «rrivii] of ttie pUgiim fiUkers in I3^v 
Ssglmd.; ami it SMI7 b-e iaquused, tf ti)^ kifluiBaoe was any 
tUng ]tt» wha^ tkwe £Rtii9a»' wouUL kave be^. Tim nmmm 
ialu0Diie, for a time, vas daeplj Mt in the eolony, mi 
Ofough k wa» laid a broad. bsttis for the propn^iion of evn^ 
jMioa and Hleiature. Ohiirobas aod oaffls were erected, 
hevda-inkroduced, fanos eolargiad, and the Oregon Institute 
bnitt. This buildmg «aa a noble edffiae, one kwidred f«»t 
bj ninety-lour, and oontainfid four atoiaa. It was eataih 
Mabad for the Instructian of the diildr^ of the cokny, who 
came in nnmbma froaa ^1 parts. ^Qie achool was well taught 
and condacted, and aiaminatioBB and exbibilaQiis were hald 
Ihare whpdi would pevhapa hare done honor to many of the 
popiular aoadeniea of this eonntry. Thb waa not the only 
aobool in the colony, there were seyend others ; but this was 
carried on on a more extaasiTe ^an, and was a vaiuabk ac^ 
xiaiaition to the eountry. 

But to return. Thete w are fifty-two meatibeia of the new 
racmit, and the jCollowing is the disposiliQa whieh was made 
of them. Or. Biahmond and lady, without beis^ gratified 
with a sight of the old misaion at the Willamette, were sent 
off to. liFesquaULy, a hundred miles north of the Columbia, 
and Mr. Frost and lady to the mouth of the riyer. Dr. Bah- 
oock and family, and Mr. Brewer, we^ despatched to the 
asfiistaace of Lee and PerUns, at the Daltes. The residue 
w«re conveyed to tha mission* to he alterwards distributed 
aa should be deemed advisable, The neso^st Methodist statm 
tot'the old mission, in the upper country, was at the Dalks. 
Wb wisa atricdy an Indian missiott, oondnated on much the 
same piindple that w&^e those of Dr. Whitmaa and h» a»- 
saaiatea. Here, as among them, a achool for the natives was 
estaUishad, fix. Brewer also opening iarms for th^n as wdl 



as for lire ffiUMbnimeft. Tikis had ali^ been imm succeM- 
ft#f by Aie olher deiiamtaatien, resultaig tenefidaSy to tie 
Batires, «b wiB be eeea hereafter. Too mueh can harily be 
aM. m praise of the Presbytemn xnnsioDs, for their eibrt* 
in behs^ of Urn Indians, k whieh tbey were indefiatigable. 
Kr. Lee's oljeet seenoed prkieipallj io mkoduee a bett«' 
sMe Gi thingB among the white settlers, whieh, to a gte§t 
degree, ssceeeded. He had ongiaally been seat out to labor 
asiong the Flathead Indians, and pasung through the coim- 
try, leavhig them fiir to the right, went on to the WUlaaiette, 
intending to spend there a winter before proceeding to his 
destination. He foukid the mild, equable c]imate> and soei- 
ety, though small, ai whites, more congenial to his habits 
tlMQ any tMsg he eould expect in the section to which he 
had been sent. Thinking that he discorered signs of the 
eokmy becommg an estenmre smd TaluaMe field of nsefdi- 
ness, and that, fcfr various reasons, the Flaxseeds had less 
dbttn for misskmary efforts than had been supposed, he de- 
termined to assume the responailnKty and commence a mis- 
- aton on the Willamette. He dkected its prindpal energies 
to bear for the prcmotioik of Hie interests ^ the white pop- 
idttitioA, the result oi wfaioh hare been seen in ^e erection 
of fldlls, etc., and through this influence also a perfect form 
of provisional government has been estabMied and enforced 
fo» years. My readers may have often heard of Mr. I£nes 
atd kdy , who have of late returned fr^om Oi^on by way 
of China, and who have written many interesting letters, es* 
pectelly of the m»i»ons in the Celeslial Emfdre. They wei<e 
wiih tibfe last mentioned remforeement, and ass^ed a station 
at Umpqua, one hundred and torij ttdles south. The follow- 
11^ August, Mr. Lee, Mr. time, and Dr. WMte sat «rut enan 
ei^eilng toAr, for a sutlalilespot for a sMicto. They trav- 
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elled on horseback, with a fidngle attendant, and two horses 
laden with their blankets, provisions, etc. In two days they 
reached the Upper end of the Willamette valley, the whole 
of which they had never before traveled, and as all others 
have be^i, were delighted with its lovely scenery, and gen- 
eral fertility of the soil. As no hunters had visited the val- 
ley for some lime, they found fresh signs of the beaver, and 
otter, numerous flocks of wild fowl, and herds of deer were 
scampering, all hours of the day, over the beauttful plains. 
They pushed on for the Umpqua fort, about sixty miles from 
the coast. As they left the valley, the traveling for some 
distance was very pleasant, the country being gently undu- 
lating ; but it became more and more hilly, with a greater 
proportion of timber, until they arrived at the Umpqua 
mountains. They saw many, what they centered, would 
be very desirable locations for settlers, fine water privileges, 
hurge plains well grassed, and good, tillable soiL Near the 
foot, and in the spurs of the mountains, they saw the cedaars» 
c^ Lebanon, as they jocosely pronounced them, being the 
largest they had se^i or read of any where, except in Solo- 
mon's allumons. A faithful delineation of the size and beauty 
of the tree might actually jeopardize the reputation of the 
writer for truthfulness, and it would not therefore be advi- 
sable to attempt one. 

They were appalled at the general features and rugged- 
ness of the mountain they were to climb, and scnnewhat du- 
bious of their ability to conquer the ascent. But they 
pressed on with the conviction that " faint heart never won," 
etc., might be applied to more than one kind of underta- 
king, and clambered perseveringly over fallen timber and 
rugged steeps, hardly daring to look ahead, fearing to see 
greater difficulties and entanglements. At length they ( 
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to a narrow ledge, whicli the j traversed with cautious steps, 
and had passed the most dangerous part, when their guide 
pointed out to them the place where a horse of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company had fallen some seventy feet and been 
dashed to atoms. This somewhat hastened the pace of the 
travellers. An hour more and they were at the top of the 
mountain, when, to the amusement of his companions, Mr. 
Hines rose in his stirrups, and raising his hand, said, in a very 
earnest manner, " my wife never climbs this mountain ;*' and 
she never did, for it was too difficult a task for a lady to en- 
counter. 

The descent was less arduous, and when they were about 
half way down, from an open ground, they saw in the val- 
ley beneath a little plantation, with a picket enclosure, and 
a neat dwelling and outhouses. They were astonished at find- 
ing such a gem in so isolated a spot, surrounded by the most 
savage scenery of nature, and naught but Indian inhabitants a 
hundred miles around. They found it tenanted by a French- 
man, stationed there by the Hudson's Bay Compsmy, living 
in comparative comfort, raising considerable com and vege- 
tables. With true French suavity he welcomed his visitors 
with great demonstrations oi joy, and making a thousand 
apologies that he had no better fare to offer such important 
personages, as he chose to caU them. They spent two days 
with him, when circumstances no longer permitting the doc- 
tor's stay from home, he started on his return, leaving Mr. 
Lee and Hines to prosecute their investigations, which they 
did to the coast. An account of this was afterwards pub- 
lished, including a merry relation of their council with the 
Indians ; and the fall of their pack horse, provisions and all, 
from a height of forty feet, into the river. 

Dr. White was accompanied by an Indian boy, who had 
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been a 8lftv«> oaptiiied in warfafe when about ten years old, 
b^ the Umpquas, from the Chestes, remakuDig with them for 
jmtBf imt3 purchased by one of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
who afterwards settled m the Wfllamette. Here the doctor 
found hkn, and bought his freedom, and the youth accom- 
paided Yam on this as well as other excursions, and was a 
Tabable assistant, being an expert rider and remarkably 
trusty f<Nr one of his lUce. They retraced thirar hmely way 
over the mountain without any occurrence worthy of jnen- 
tiomng, tm they found an encampment for the night. They 
built a fire beside a log and stretched themselFes on the 
ground ; but the doctor could not drive from his mind ^e 
idea that he was a hundred miles from any of his own 
race, and in the midst of, for aught he knew, hostile tribes, 
and it dissipated the repose his weary form so much cov- 
eted. About sunnse, they were aroused by a light, quick 
tread, and, to their alsam, discovered advancing towards 
them, on the last night's trail, a half dosen wdl armed Indi- 
ans. Springing to tMer feet, they grasped the guns which 
lay beside them, and stood on their guard ; but soon saw 
there was no occasicm for apprehedsions, for the leader came 
forward, trailing his weapcm, and proffered his hand witii 
the grace of a well-bred Frenchman. His companions fol- 
lowed his example, and then quietly seated themselves on 
the ground. They said they had heard the missionaries 
were in the country, seeking for a place to settle ; that ihej 
were glad, and had come to seek and welo(»ne them, but 
being unable to find them, had discovered the traU the day 
b^ore and followed it. 

After some conversation the chief gave a s%ht history of 
the last six years of hb life. A large party of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, passing through the country on their 
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way to CaM£0nKa, perssadad lim to go mdi tibfloi on « 
biiiUiiig ancL trappBig exeuxmn to that coanliy. He gavea 
inery jart deseiiptaoa of tlie ekanioler of ih» companf » iigkt, 
fay, frivolom, and scHBetimes profana. Oae oidy> of Ife 
party d^ffeiad widely from tiK rest. This ^me tl^^Uaf tA- 
aerved, at the dose df eaoh day's jonraey, to i«tm to a ^m* 
taaee from the camp, and kneel » anatlitade ikf d«ip devo- 
tam, to ion» length of time. Hw, wkh his eafan^ oooflia^ 
ent demeanor, impressed the son of the forest so ibreiMy , 
that he begged and recdved permission to accompany him, 
and there listened to the devoted prayers and pious instruo- 
iions of the good man ; and it was followed by good results, 
for he learned of God, His Son, and the Holy Spirit. He 
longed for the time to come when he should return to his 
home, for he wished to communicate to his people his lately 
acquired knowledge of a religion which had imparted to his 
spirit a new and delicious enjoyment. 

At his strange revelations they were amazed, and, like a 
" little leaven leavening a whole lump," the work began, and 
spread among them, and; for a time, a forcible change was 
perceivable in the whole tribe. But gradually, as it often is 
in other countries, one by one they lost their first impres- 
sions, till, as he expressed it, pointing to his little number, 
'' all but these have left me, and the good and the right 
way." Tears rolled down his cheeks, and grief was visibly 
portrayed on his dark face. " I've told them aH I know, 
and many times, till they have become tired, and now my 
heart jumps within me that the missionaries are coming to 
give them more knowledge, and make again, God's love to 
shine in their hearts." 

Their listener told them all be knew of Mr. Lee's purpo- 
ses, and invited them to visit the mission. When the time 
9 ' ' ' 
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for aepaittkm aniyad, the little company knelt in prayer to 
their Great Father, and the doetor obserred with interest 
^be humble, deyoted bearing of hu yisktoh, and their emo- 
lionfl» as they listened to the words of supplication. Healso, 
for tiie first, discovered they were Catholics, by their cros- 
^Bg themselves repeatedly and devoutly* Himself and his 
companions 1^ the place, and always remembered it as a 
hallowed spot, consecrated by the impresrive scene they had 
witnessed. 
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CHA1>TER XV. 

Difficalty with Mr. Lee— ^Extract from a report of the board of mis- 
sioiifl-^Embarcation^^DetigfatfQl voyage to the Ifllanda — Danger 
-—Mrs. W/b concenif — The* pilot again-^Viritora^— Elzploring aquad- 
ron—-Pic-mo— Embark Cor the United States— Paaaengera-^Mr. 
Diell'B death — Social parties— Hailing a vessel— AaniTal in port— 
Bennett^s express. 

Soon after thk expedition, arose a difficulty between Mi^. 
Lee and Dr. White, which was the cause of the doctor's re- 
turn home. It is not worth while to give the partieulara ; 
suffice it, that the difference was an honest one> in relation 
to the best way and means of carrying forward the objects 
<^ the mission. This small matter, as is imfortunately oitesk 
the case, gaye rise to other disagreements, in which, not 
only senthnent, but feeling was enlisted. Dr. White re- 
signed; and thmking it the most honoraMe course he could 
pursue, under the curcumstances, resolved, in a written cor- 
respondence with Mr. Lee, to state his reasons for so doing ; 
and then, with the replies, coming and laying it before the 
board of missions. The proceedii^ was right, had the cor- 
respondence been carried on with a Uttle more mederatioB, 
and less bitterness of spirit. The dedsion of the board will 
be seen in the following extjcs/ci from the tw^ty-sevaith 
annual report : 

"The first despatches from this mission, after tiie arrival 
of the great reioforcement, were brought in the ship liau- 
sanne, and recdved by the board in April, 1841. Dr. Hi- 



jah White, who had retomed to thk country in the same 
ressel, presented himself before the board at its regular meet- 
mg, held on the twenty-first of the same month, and made 
a verbal communication. From his reaiarks, and the de- 
spatches of the superintendent, it appeared that after a most 
unpleasant and excited controversy between himself and Mr. 
lason Lee, he luul been induced to re«gn his ofllee as phy- 
i to the miision. After beMng Br. Wkke in his de- 
ft, the board disapproyed of his leaving the mission with- 
out tkevr consent, but directed the treasurer to settle his ac- 
counts. Letters were subsequently received from Messrs. 
Kone and ^chmond, and also signed by several lay-mem- 
bbrs of 4^ mission, all ctf whiok in^oated dissatasfactifHi 
witl^ ifaeir cireumistanoes, and more or less, with the sup^- 
artawknt. * ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

At a regtdar meeting, h^ July I'^, 1843, the bofod re- 
■ftwed' the recommendation of the Msbep, either to appoint 
Wk agent, et to supersede Mr. Lee by a new euperinteiMlent. 
The iHshop prefenred the htter course, and at their regular 
neeting b the 'following September, informed the board, 
thai he had app4Hnted Rev. (George iStBxj, of the Black 
Mvei* Conference, to the superintendmiey of the Oregon mis- 
i^<m. This anno«mceinent was received by the most decided 
•kpressions of gratifieation.*' 

And so ended the aAir, which, painful as it was, did not 
ftwully involve the moral character of either pcnrty, Hav- 
lag l«i%ned, and the correspondence being ended, the doc- 
tffip, with his fanuly, embarked in the br% Maryland, Oapt. 
Oouch, for the Sandwich Islands. And now for prospects 
Md dreams ef home, i^ter four years' rerfdence in the far 
tHft*. Th^ had a de%htfiil run, with smooth seas and fair 
wfech, not ft storm or a calm, and arrived at the Islands 
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after the muisuaUy short passive of eightecm dajs» both 
officers and crew exertiBg tiiemselves to render it as pleas- 
ant and agreeable as possible. 

Mrs. White was troubled and unhappy the af temoon and 
«Temng before they anchored. She remembered the ap- 
peaiance of the coast> and was confident, that at the reloci^ 
with which they were sailing, from seven to nine knote as 
hour, they would soon be on the rocks. Neither the c^tain 
or offic«« had eyer bef(»e been at the islands, and seemed 
at a loss to determine their posi11<m, for they frequently de^ 
scended to the cabb, and looked aniiously ov^er the ehaii. 
fflie had jnst been rea&g of the wreck of a vessel on thk 
very coast, and knew by the deportment of the captain with 
wh<Ma they had first sailed, that great caution should be ob- 
served m approaching k. Though the doctor and other pas- 
sengers slept in unconscious security, she could not rest; 
and though the night was pitchy dark, stood on the stairs of 
the companionway, in her night dress, wrapped in a shawl, 
reBM>ving her cap from her head, that the men might not 
<tiatuiguish her in the dim %ht gI the lamps, alive with 
fear that every moment the vessel would strike on the reef 
they were neaiuig. As the hours sped by, her apprehen* 
fflons increased, until about eleven o'clock, when, as if to ren- 
der th^ destruction inevitable, the captain descended and 
turned in. Afrer a few moments, Mr. KiBbuni, the mate;, 
came down in haste, and her fears were confirmed, as shiS 
heard him exclaim, '' I'U be d— d if we are not already wi- 
der the rocks!" Iliey immediately cast anchor, and tlie 
watcher retired to repose, with a light heart, rejoicing fliat 
thdr frightfbl peifl had been disooiwred in time to prevent a 
fatal catastrophe. 

In the morning, it was found that they were only at a die- 
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Unce <^ a few hundred yards from the black rocks on the 
coast. Mrs. White acqusunted them with her anxious wait- 
ing in the companionway, which, as the danger was passed, 
caused a hearty laugh, and Mr. Kilbum remarked, ''yes, 
he saw her hair fl3ring m the wind, just as he went to call 
the captain, and he supposed her terrors caused her to for- 
get her intended concealment." 

Immediately after breakfast they saw their old white- 
headed friend, the pilot, putting out to them in his little boat, 
and they receiyed him with joy and satisfaction; it seemed 
almost like greeting a father, so much had his kindness en- 
deared him to them. From him they learned the presence 
of the exploring squadron at the islands, on their way to 
Or^on. They were soon moored safely in the harbor of 
Honolulu, where they were visited by Rev. Messrs. Smith 
and Armstrong, and were invited to accompany them home. 

After visiting some time among theUr friends, they took 
lodgings with Mr. E. O. Hall. 

Our friends enjoyed many pleasant calls and visits from 
Commodore Wilkes and Captain Hudson, who were not 
more gratified at hearing intelligence from Oregon, than 
were they at receiving comparatively fresh news from the 
United States. 

During the stay <rf Dr. White and family at the islands, 
the gentlemen of the squadron gave a pic nio party, some 
three or four miles out of town, on a beautiful plam, to 
which was invited all the missionaries, American and Eng- 
Itth consuls, and th«r ladies, and finally, all the principal 
foreign inhabitants. It was a social, convivial occasion, and 
rather a costly affair, as probably not less than eight or nine 
hundred dollars were expended by the oflScers, The colla- 
tion was bountiful, and composed of all sort^ of meats^ dress- 
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ed in all sorts of styles ; various fruits, both preserved and 
green ; cakes, nuts, and vrines in every variety. The feast 
was spread on long tables, laid under a tent of the stars and 
stripes. 

Dr. White now negotiated with Captain Spaulding, of 
Salem, If ass., for a passage to the States, on board the Lau- 
sanne, lying in the harbor. There were on board, besides 
himself and family. Rev. John DeiU, chaplain at Honolulu, 
lady and four children; Captam Couch, Lieutenant Pinkney, 
of the American squadron. Midshipman Lewis, and Miss 
Mary Smith, who had been on a visit to her brother at the 
islands, and Mr. Grimes, who sailed with them from the 
States. The gentlemanly captain made ampk provision for 
his passengers, furnishing himself with live stock, sojkhat 
they had fresh meat twice a week till thdr arrival in New 
York. • 

Mr. Deill being in delicate health, was provided by the 
munificence of the gentlemen of the islands with every ac- 
commodation, and with six hundred and forty doUars fnr his 



They sailed late in November — the same day that the 
squadron sailed for Oregon. Their adieus were made with 
much regret, as they had for weeks been associated with 
the officers in pleasant scenes and enJ9yment8. 

It is unnecessary to give a lengthy description of the 
voyage, as it was much like the first, save being less tedious. 
It was uninterruptedly pleasant, with a ringle excepti<m. 
Mr. Deill's health continued to decline — ^that insidious, fatal 
disease, a consumption, preying upon his feeble frame till 
hope of life was gone. It was at sunset of a lovely day, 
when they were in 40° south latitude, that he died. He talk- 
ed in faint whispers the whole day, calling each miember of 
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hia family to his bedode^ and «bedrfully eoBversiiig irith 
tbem. He then requested the presence of the captida and 
eaeh of the passengers, and described to them in glowing 
language his happiness in view of his approaching cJiaBge^ 
earnestly beseeqhing them to prepare for their hour of dis- 
s<4utioi». When he expired^ his eountenance eyinoed perfect 
peace, and be waa apparently in full possession of Ins mental 
powers. Probably no naa ever resided at the Saadwieh 
Iskads, more reiqpected and esteemed. The next day, ra 
complisace with his c^t-repeated request, Dr. White made a 
post-mortem examination, and found the kit lobe c^ tbe 
Ivsogs ^ilirely destroyed, and the right two-thirds oJ^Uter-r 
ated* and the residue in an Extremely tub^releoua state, giv* 
iQg full eyidcaokce that no 0Be» except of his calmr quiet tern* 
pexament, eould hare surmred such a length of timie«. The 
hour of interment arrived, and with feelings of deep sgleift^ 
Uity, the crew and passengers coe^regated to witness the 
last rites. The captain i^ead the SfMrrice with mnA eaaoticttv 
smd. at the proper moment tihe plank waa raised, and the 
beloved dead sank from sight iato the deep blue waters. 
When she heard the slight splasb of the coffin, as it struck 
the wave, po(Nr Mrs. Deill swooned, and was oonveyed to 
the cabin, followed by the tenderest sympathies of all. 

They had no boisterous weatlier at the Cape, but w«ape 
wafted swiftly and steadily around, and were once more in 
the broad Atlantic. Hie time on board passed very agree- 
ably* They enjoyed delightful pr(»aenandeB and pleasant 
chats ; and often of an evenmg, the captain, or one of the offi- 
cers, or passengers, invited their eompanitma to spend an 
hour with them when they were regaled wi& nuts, f ruits^ 
(k&t with which each one had fomii&ed hknaelf ia abun- 
dance. These little reunknis cootributed mash to the gen- 
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eral enjoyment, and cordiality of feeling ; and with these 
and otiier amnaements, they had little trouble in dispelling 
the monotony which sometimes stole oyer them. 

When within a fortnight's saO of land they spoke an out- 
ward bound ship, from which they obtained a small supply 
of fresh vegetables, and learned the election of General Har- 
rison ta the faresideiiey, aad other home news. Their hearts 
mm biufBed wiA eager asi<acipatioilfl> but their p lawu e was 
checked as tiiey neared the coast, for there they encoun- 
tered a heavy storm. Their situation was perilous; for 
such was the violence of the gale, that the anchors dragged, 
and they expected to be blown ashore. However* the stout 
vessel gallantly weathered it, and they were at length safely 
anchored, and ready to tread once more their dear native 
soil Hie fint panoo en board wa0 Bennett's ezpress, who 
coBMnimieated Hie news of the death el Hanfaon, and loss 
id the sMp Pteeiiicnt. 



A^^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Trip to New York— ^all on Mr. Fry— His slngatar behavior-^Intro- 
dnctioiui— Journey to Washington^^Re'^ption— A[^intment to the 
Sub-Agency— Death— Lizette— Starting for Oregon^-Company-^ 
Reach Havana — Separation— Sad thoughts — An old friend — Arri- 
val at Geneva — Curiosity excited by the Indian boys — ^Reach Bnf- 
&lo— Milan — ^Travel via. Columbus to St. Louis — ^Reception — Wil- 
liam Sublet— Kind receptidn atf Independence — ^Anxieties— Meeting 
of tlie emigration— Resolutions. 

As our biuiness is with Dr. White's adyentuies in Oregon, 
perhaps it will be well to pass over the year he now spent 
in the States, and give the circumstance which led to his 
return to Oregon. At the expiration of the year, he had oc- 
casion to visit New York on business. 

When about leaving for home, he called to bid adieu to 
Mr. Fry, a particular friend. After chatting awhile, he rose 
to take his leave, when Mr. F. suddenly exclaimed, "doctor, 
you are wanted m Washington." Surprised at the singular- 
ity of the expression, the doctor asked an explanation, and 
received for answer the same, and ag£un the third time. 
"Why, sir," said the doctor, "I c»mot comprehend youi- 
meaning, but there are three things certain ; I have no bu- 
siness at WasMngton, no friends, and do not happen to have 
with me the funds requisite for the journey." Without a 
word, Mr. F. drew out his purse, and handed him bills to a 
sufficient amount to defray his expenses ; and then explained, 
that there was business in relation to Oregon matters being 
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transacted at the capital, where his services might be useful 
and acceptable. 

After some reflection, the doctor concluded to accept the 
proposition, and was that evening presented to Mr. Alfred 
Benson, and the eldest son of Daniel Webster, from whom 
he received letters to Mr. Webster, President T^ler, and Mr. 
Upsher. 

He arrived in Washington the 25th of Januaiy, and met 
with a kmd reception from Mr. Lynn, John C. Spencer, and 
other heads of departments. 

He spent a few pleasant days in tibe city, and unexpect- 
edly received the conmiission of agent of Lidian affairs, from 
the secretary of war, under the direction of the president. 

He started for home, and on his arrival in Auburn, about 
thirty miles from Lansing, was met by a messenger, with 
the sad tidings that hb youngest child, a sweet little girl of 
three years, was dead. Thus, while he had been happily 
engaged in his pursuits at Washington, his home had been 
overshadowed with the heavy cloud of grief, and the hearts 
of its dear inmates stricken with anguish. 

They felt their loss deeply, but none seemed to mourn so 
agonisingly as Lizette, who had been the nurse of the de- 
parted one from its earliest infancy. She had always felt 
for it almost a mother's tenderness, and this attachment in- 
creased while they were at the Sandwich Islands, and during 
their voyage home. 

I believe I have not before mentioned Lizette. She was 
a native of Oregon, who came to live with Mrs. White before 
little Jason's death, and was old enough to grieve deeply 
at the painful shock. She, with her two sisters, were 
early left orphans. Their mother died when they were very 
young. They then lived for some years with their relations, 
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irhen their lather, who doted on his chUdreo, caniad tiiei^ 
to Fort Yancouver. Lizette was the eldest of the three, and 
her next sist^, Angelique, was a "beautiful, but delicate 
dhild. While at the fort, they unfortunately lost thcdr kind 
father. He went out on a huntmg and trappmg excursion, 
and was thrown from hk horse, a spirited hunter, and died 
in a few hours, and it was thought by his signs, for he was 
unable to speak, that his last thoughts were of his poor girls. 
They were now left alone, and Lizette was of an age to be 
capable of realizing painfully that they must hereafter look to 
strangers for home and care. Her greatest anxiety was for 
her frail Angelique, whose sMght constitution could ill sup^ 
port the fatigues and lab<M:s that could those of her strcHig^r 
sisters. But> through the exertions of their friends, suitable 
places were found for both Sophie and AngeKque, and Li* 
sette wa» placed with Mrs. White. She accompanied her to 
the States, from a curiosity to see the civilised w<H'ld, of 
which she heard so much, expeeting to return to Oregon. 
She has heard that her sisters are both married very happily^ 
and longs to return — ^which she intends to do soon — to the 
woods and plains of her own beautiful country^ and once 
more dasp in her arms her beloved sisters. 

Soon after the doctor's return, he was visited by thre« 
young men, Alexander, William, and John McEay, natives 
of Oregon, who had been educated at WUberbam, Mass, 
At the time of Mr. Lee's visit to the States^ they travelled 
with him, as also did William Brooks, who I have before 
mentioned. William did not return to Oregon, but died 
in New York dty. He was a most estimable young man, 
of a sweet, amiable disposition, and Mr. Lee very much regret- 
ted his deathi saying that he was of more valuable assist- 
ance ta him than any other person in the mission. As they 
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were all booad for Oregon, the doctor, vriih Kathaniel 
Crocker, Beqidre, of Lansing, concluded to go in company 
with the McKays. Mrs. White took leave of them at Ith- 
aoa, from whence they went by stage to Havana, at the head 
of 8eneca lake. 

At Havana they found Mr. Medorum Crawford, now mem- 
ber of assembly in Oregon, who decided to accompany them 
thither. 

Not fyff from here the parents of Dr. White resided ; and 
when he embarised on board the steam-beat, they, with Ins 
brothers and sisters, and many dearly loved friends, accom- 
panied 4hem to the wharf. They exchanged farewells; and 
as the boat slowly pushed off, three spontaneous cheers rose 
from the multitude, rousing the echoes from the shores of 
l^e beautiful lake, as the prow cleft the sparkfing waters* 
The reflection that he should not again see his dear family 
for years, if for life, and the distance which would intervene 
between them and hbnself, haunted the doctor's mind, and 
saddened his heart. 

As they were passing Starkey *s ferry, a signal was hoisted, 
and the boat put in ; when, to the doctor's joy, his friend 
General Demotte, stepped on board. In answer to his en- 
quiries, he gave him an account of his intended expedition. 
Hb listener was so cheerful and interested, that his gloomy 
thoughts were partially dissipated, till they were near the 
spot where little Oeorge so nearly lost his life six years pre- 
vious. There the spell of reminiscence stole over hhn, and 
his mind wandered insensibly back to former scenes. George's 
fearful death, the trials and changes which they had experi- 
enced in Oregon ; in short, the whole of their life there seem- 
ed to pass in review before him. 

That night they were at Geneva, and in a short time the 
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news of the arrival of three Oregon youths spread through 
the village. Numbers visited them, and I need not saj how 
much interest was excited hj these noble young men. At 
last they became wearied with so much attentixA ; besidesy 
not being wanting in fine sensibilities, and, with Mr. Crocker, 
retired, leaving Dr. White to make th^ apologies to the 
remainder of their curious callers. 

The next day they started for Buffalo, where they were 
•detained by a severe storm, which gave the doctor an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying a pleasant visit with his friend, Mr. Israel 
Chamberlain. 

On the morning of the 21st, thQ party embarked for Milan, 
Ohio, where they arrived after a very stormy voyage. This 
was the residence of Mr. Alpheus Shaw, on whom Dr. White 
called, and who entertained serious thoughts of joining the 
expedition. 

On the route to St. Louis they found considerable interest 
felt in Oregon affieurs, as the following extract from a letter 
will briefly show: 

'* Once more the sweet Sabbath of the Lord dawns upon 
me, and I alive to enjoy its sacred privileges, and think of 
those I have left behind. To-night I am requested to occu- 
py the pulpit of the distinguished Mr. Judsoa, a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman. To-morrow I put out, taking with me, I 
hope, Mr. Shaw, with whom I have had some sweet seasons 
of private devotion, as well as of social intercourse. One 
day later, and a pleasant one, as fsu: as weather is concerned, 
though I am a little inclined to be solitary — ^have been think- 
ing of home, Oregon, past and future, and with the good 
man of old, I can say in truth, ' I would not hve alway.' 
Last night all the other appointments were taken up to hear 
me lecture on Oregon, and as the weather was fine, and 
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traireliing good, the nobk church was filled, the pulpit lined 
with ministers of all denominations, and I talked an hour 
and a half with all my might. * * * * 

Mr. Shaw has, an hour since, receiyed a communication, ma- 
king it impossible for him to accompany ine. 

Six days later, and a sweet Sabbath it is, indeed, as I am 
in Louisville, Kentucky. A mile at least remoyed from all 
my associates, quietly seated alone, forgetting the bright sun 
that shines into my apartment, and the verdure around me,' 
to think of, and in this way to talk with my own dear, dis- 
tant family. Thus far, our journey has been prosperous and 
pleasanjb. Two days later, and we are at St. Louis; found 
a brother and his family, in Cincinnati, whom I had not seen 
for many years ; all well, and extremely happy to see me." 

At St. Louis they were kindly received, and every thing 
in relation to Oregon heard with attention, as the mterest felt 
in tiie country, by the people of that state, was deep and 
grrowing. They had long known the necessity of sending a 
person to perform the duties of the doctor's office, and his 
appointment seemed to add new impetus to their hopes, for 
the extension of our jurisdiction over the territory. Dr. 
White here met William Sublet, who was one of the first to 
discover the southern pass through the Rocky Mountains, 
and by his traffic, and adventures there, amassed a hand- 
some fortune. The party separated at St. Louis, a portion 
travelling by land, Dr. White and Mr. Crawford by steam 
boat. They met five days after at Independence ; the first 
giving a most amusmg relation of their journey, not omitting 
the ham, eggs, and hominy they had lived upon, while the 
others, as is common with travellers in that section, and at 
that season of the year, were complaining dolefully of the 
disagreeable water they had been obliged to drink on their 
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passage up tlie rirer. I Med not dweU oa tke partic«kirs 
of their reception, as tlie warm, cordial balxts of the ex- 
treme western people are generally so well understood. 
With a view to increase their numbers, Dr. White viaitod 
Platte city and county, and some portions of Jackson, of 
which Independence was the county seat. 

Additions were made to the party till it amounted to oBe 
hundred and twelye persons. WhMe they were comiiig k, 
which they did from Illmois, Arkansas, and IGKsouri, occur- 
red the attempted murder of Got. Boggs, who was shot 
through the head, while sitting near a window, pemsmg a 
newspaper. It caused great excitement, and many, espe- 
cially strangers in the town, were arraigned b^ore a select 
committee and examined. Through tlra testimony ai one, 
who had observed him loitering about, the evening of the 
attempt, a Mormon was suspected, and arrested. For neariy 
a year he was imprisoned, when, as no poedtiye eridenoe w«s 
eUcited to confirm his guilt, he was liberated. The poor suf- 
ferer was horribly mutilated, and though, with a loss of a 
portion of the brain, after three months' tedious fllness, re- 
covered. The particular reason for suspecting- a MomMm 
was, that Boggs sent a body of militia against this people 
in one of their first engagements, and they had, therefore, 
sworn deadly vengeance against him. This high-minded, 
and enterprising gentleman afterwards removed to CidSfor- 
nia. 

The 14th of May had now arrived, and the emigrating 
party were rendezvoused at Elm Grove, twenty siiles south- 
west of Independence, and on the morning of the 15ih Dr. 
White took leave of the beautiful town of Independence. In 
travelling through the adjcMuing sections, together with Plvtle 
County, he was much pleased with the apparent fertiiifty 
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of the soil and varietj of the scenery. He felt now that he 
was taking a farewell of friends, and civilized life, and his emo* 
tions of grief were more poignant than any he had beforo ezpe- 
rieneed. He had not now his fannl j to sympathize with him, 
and a sense of ahnost utt^ lone&iess crept over his heart. 
His anxiety was in<»reased by a visit he had received from lb, 
SdUet, who declared it his opiaioii, from only flev«Bteen dayd' 
experience with such a party, that it would be perfectly im- 
possible for him to take through the eooatry so large a com- 
pany <^ men^ women, and children ; that he couM not pre- 
serve order, discipline, and good feeling among them, and 
the consequences to be feared were, that every one iTouUL be 
destroyed, or cut off by the Indians. It caused the doetor 
great uneasiness and depression. Thas was the first exper- 
iment of the kind erer made in that direction ; the distance,, 
as compid^d by Fremont, was nearly twenty-seven hundred 
miles, through hordes of strange savages. A meetk^ of 
l^e emigration was called to co&sid^ this and oth^ subjects, 
and to make regulations. The following resolutk»s were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That erery male, ov^ the age of eighteen 
years, shall be provided with one muk, or horse, or wagtm 
eonyeyance ; shall have ctte gun, three pounds (^ powder, 
twelve pounds of lesd, one thousand caps, or smtable flints, 
fifty pounds of flour, or meal, sad tlurty pounds <^ baeon^ 
and a suitable prc^orticm of pxtmsions for women and chil- 
dren ; and, if any present be not so provided, he shall be 
rejected. 

Besoked, That Dr. White now ezUfait to the meelmg, to 
be read by the secretary, any document from the war de- 
partment, in his possession, showing his appomtment to any 
office in the Oregon territory ; which, being done, on motion, 
10 ' 
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Besolred, Thai we elect a captun for one month, from and 
after this daj. 

Besolredy That, for the benefit of all those who may here- 
after move to Oregon, and that government may be well in- 
formed of the road, its obstructions, means of subsistence, 
eminences, depressions, distances, bearings, etc., there be now 
elected a scientific corps, to consist of three persons, who 
shall keep a faithful and true record of every thing useful 
to government, or future emigrants. 

This corps consisted of C. Lancaster, S. W. Hastings, and 
A. L. Lovejoy. James Coates, was elected pilot, and Na- 
thaniel Crocker, secretary. 

Resolved, That H. Burns be appomted master black- 
smith, with power to choose two others, and also, to call to 
his aid the force of the company. 

Resolved, That John Hoffstutter be appomted master 
wagon maker, with like power with the blacksmith. 

Resolved, That the captain appoint a master road and 
Imdge builder, with like powers. 

Resolved, That a code of laws be drafted, and submitted 
to the company, and that they be enf<n*ced by reprimand, 
fines, and final banishment. 

Resolved, unanimously, That there shall hereafter be no 
profane swearing, no obscene conversation, or immoral con- 
duct, allowed in the company, on pain of expulsion. 

Resolved, That the names of every man, woman, and 
child be registered by the secretary. 

Which being done, 

Resolved, That this meeting now adjourn, to meet again 
at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia river, on the first day 
of October next, the powers of Heaven willing. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Departure — ^Emotions — A friend-^Manner of camping-— Order of the 
moroing — ^Dog alaaghter-^ickpeBa of a child— Detained two days 
—Difficulty in croasing Caw river — ^Increaaing illneas of the child-— 
Its death— The mother becomes ill — ^Mr. and Mrs. L. obliged to re- 
tnn>— Undidating conntry— -Big Bine — ^Divide— Rainy night-^Bol^ 
felo-— Platte rirer and plain— Fuel— South foikof the Platte*-Xhiiii-> 
ney and castle— lingular scenery — ^Arrival at Fort Laramy— Cost of 
flour, etc. — ^Bridger and company— Alarming incident. 

Ab tbej left their beaittiful encampment, it was a noble 
sight. The eighteen wagons, with their snow white covering, 
winding down the long hill, followed by the immense train 
of horses, mules, and cattle of all kinds, thdr drivers walk* 
ing by th^ side, meirily singing, or whistling, to beguile 
their way. As Dr. White stood on an elevalion, he cast his 
eyes forward towards the wastes and wilds <tf the savi^e 
world they were to traverse, imd back to his own loved, 
pleasant land, and it need not be inquired whether his re- 
flections were of a very joyous nature. He felt much as he 
did two days previous, when parting with his old friend, 
Philip L. Edwards, whom he had known in Oregon. He had 
crossed the mountains with Mr. Lee, subsequently returned, 
and was now residing in western Missouxi. He was greally 
mterested, and such were his sympathies for the doctor, 
that, had circumstances permitted, he would cheerfully have 
accompanied him to the territory. 

Some euiiosiiy may be felt as to the manner in which the 
wayfarers disposed of themselves, and herds especiaBy/ 
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thiougfa the night. They travelled all day, steadfly onward^ 
till four o'clock m the aftemoon, when they halted* As 
laige a circle was made as could he formed hy the wagons 
drawn up, one behind another, and the mules, horses, etc., 
with ropes of perhaps fifty feet in length, attached to them, 
turned loose upon the prairie to feed till eyening. Each per- 
80& then built a fire opposite his own wagon, and while this 
wis being done, the females were preparing food for cook- 
ing. Two forked sticks were driven into ibe ground, a pole 
hU aoKOSfl^ and the keiHe awung «|on it l^oee who had 
loMifir, «et them out> while i>then laid the eloth upon the 
gttfiuA, and seated themselves around, after the fashion oC 
olden time, partaldng of the food before them with appe- 
tites not at an waa^ang in keenness. Alter the meal, they 
uMftrily «i|oyed a season ot recreatimi, sausterkig about at 
A«ir leisure^ and it was really the moat delightful portion ti 
th^day. Aisunset, the horses were caught, and eaeh by 
hill rope fastened to a stake, at suitable distaaces, and 
kft for the n%hi. Sentinels were them stationed at diffnent 
poifttfl^ andin all direotions were neict heard the Uowsof Uie 
aMS. and kansdaers of the in^i, driving the stakes and pre* 
paiang tSe t^its. Most of the YromeOi and ehildr^ slept ii» 
th#^eeiBfc»table« Penni^lvaiua covered wagons, and the men 
oftUankets spread undar the tents» with coats and saddles 
fte ^ows. Afl day dawned, aee<»ding to a law, made as* 
in othtf republics, fay a majority of votes, at agivem sign^ 
eflqr one rose to ;pi<ef«re for departure. The boys went 
onl^in all dsreeiiona to collect the teams and herds, whioir 
eltaft detuned them fior several houn^ as the cattle would 
sometimes wander ofif for miles. The first meal being ov«p,. 
thft )diai|08 meely stewed, and everything pronounced inrea- 
,1m whft had taken Ae lead the day pi»vious, wnt U^ 
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the rear^ wB3e tlie next in order took bb plaoe. Tfab rale 
was invariablj observed, as it prevented any feeling that vtli* 
ers were {referred to them. 

They passed on to the south-west, leaying the Santa Wt 
trail to the left, nothing out ci the oommon routine oetuv- 
ling, till they reached what they afterwards designated as 
the dog encampment. 

Here, by a two-thirds vote, it was determined to kfflall 
the dogs of ^e company, having been infbnned, that» in 
crossing the mountains, and their vkinity, these nniintin 
were apt to become rabid, as timber was scarce, and conse- 
<pi€ntly water, which they so much required in the heatsJof 
summer, on the scorching plains. This arrangemMit did mot 
at all accord with the feelings of the ladies, and caused the 
first serious disturbance smce leaving the states. While the 
destruction was g<Nng on, the poor creatures would run to 
th^ mistresses for protection, crying most piteously. Even 
the men, while engaged in their task, found thdr beaarls 
were not sufficiently steeled, to perndt its performance, wHh- 
out feelings of sorrow and regret. However, the recdlee- 
tion ei.H freshly related accoimt <rf the mad wolf, which had 
Intten eleven of two encampments, strmgthened their ferti- 
tmle ; the death of the dogs was preferable to those of Hhxir 
hierds, and perhaps members of thfinr families, and they went 
resolutely about the work, amid the cries and screams of the 
women and children, as well as of the victims. 

While here, the child of Mr. Lancaster, of Platte dty, 
was taken very ill, and they were unable to move for two 
days ; after which, they went <munffl they reached the Oaw 
river, a hundred miles above Independence. 

This is a large and not unimportant branch of the Mk- 
souii, and, except at occasional points, difficult to paaa ; and 
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tlie expedition was much embarrassed as tolilie mode of 
crossiiig. At last a plan suggested itself, which was to lay 
boards across the wagon boxes, and place the baggage upon 
them. In four hours they had the joy of seeing their effects 
landed uninjured on the opposite bank. 

Here they found the child was ra^ly growing worse, 
and it was concluded best for the party to go on, with the 
exception of an attendant, leaving Dr. White with the sor- 
rowing parents. For a day and a half, their efforts to save 
her were incessant and unwearylog, but vain. The sweet 
little one, their only child, died, with no one but themselves 
to close its eyes, and ccnnpose its tender form for burial. 
The doctor and attendant made it a coffin of rough boards, 
and interred it near a beautiful tree, with a few shnd)s and 
bushes to guard the lonely grave. After all was over, they 
begged to be left alcme, and oh, the heart-breaking anguish 
of those parents over their lost dariing ! They sat on the 
damp ground, clasped in each other's arms, as though they 
would never tear themselves from the sacred spot, and moan- 
ed and wept as those who would not be comforted. At last, 
in compliance with the doctor's urgings, they arose and fol- 
lowed the party. As they rode over the plains, Mr. Lan- 
caster entered into conversation, and became calm and con- 
siderably relieved ; his manifestations of grief were less vio- 
lent, and* when they overtook their friends, both mourners 
were quite composed. 

But this dreadful blow, with the hardships of the jour- 
n^, proved too much for Mrs. L.'s delicate frame, and she 
became very ill With great difficulty they prosecuted two 
days' farther journey, when all conceived her at the point of 
death. Dangerous as were delays, from respect for Mr. L. 
and his amiable lady, the company lay by {or three days. 
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when thej were obliged to leave them, painful as it was to 
both parties, to retrace their way to Hie states, a distance of 
one hundred iind seventy miles. 

They now pushed their way through an undulating coun- 
try, abounding in deer, elk, rabit, and hare, besides, a vari- 
ety of wild fowl. Having crossed the Big Blue without dif- 
ficulty, they hastened on to the great Divide, where they 
encamped. They pitched upon the summit of the Divide, 
where they had one of the most pelting rains of the journey. 

As they imagined they might be in the vicinity of the 
Pawnee Indians, they stationed sentinels, who foimd their 
posts any thing other than enviable, as they were obliged 
to endure for three or four hours, severe drenchings, accom- 
panied with strong winds. The dusk of another day brought 
them to the Platte in great excitement, for this was a point 
to which they had long been looking forward, as they would 
then soon obtain their first sight of buffalo. Another day, 
and they were in view of an immense herd. At this, the 
old hunters showed all the animation of their profession, and 
absolutely almost danced for joy. 

A portion of the company immediately went out, and suc- 
ceeded in driving one of the creatures to the river, where 
they killed it. All collected with great curiosity to see the 
first slaughtered buffalo, which was, indeed, a huge animal ; 
being, as was judged, three times the size of a common ox. 
After this, they saw numerous herds, as they passed through 
an almost timberless country. 

They found the Platte as had been represented, broad, 
and shallow, timber scarce, and water poor. The plain i^ 
from two to six miles in breadth, after which, it becomes un- 
dulating, and finally looses itself m the high hills or moun- 
tains beyond. 
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Thepariy wore some of the time destitate of wood, and | 

for sttbfititute nsed^the akull bcmes and manure of the bvf- ! 

falo. 
At the south fork of the Platte, they had coxtsideroble ' 

difficulty. They chained the wagons together, and the hor- 
ses likewisei to the number of six or eight teams, and under- 
took a crossing of perhaps three-fourths of a mile. The 
men on horseback by the side of the teams, f n»n the roaring 
of the waters, now unusually high and boiBteroos, were obli- 
ged to raise their yoices to the very keenest pitch, for the 
poor creatures to hear them. The loading, as at the Caw 
lUyer, was elevated, and the women and children huddled 
on the top of it. They were beyond the reach of the water, 
but their pale faces and violeat tremor, showed their ex- 
cessive fear. Indeed, it was not without danger ; (or about 
the same time, the following year, several wagons were 
here oyertumed, the eflfects lost, and many very near bdng 
drowned. The whole scene was one of intense interest. 

They now passed over eighteen miles of rolling land, inter- 
spersed with thin clumps of timber, along the ravines which 
intervened between the southern and northern branches of 
the river. At the northern branch they foimd wood in pla- 
ces a little more plentiful ; game more abundant ; and the 
flat narrower. 

In this vicinity they saw the famous castle spoken of by 
Mr. Parker, and the chimney likewise, of which he cUd not have 
a view. The former is composed of large masses of clayey 
stones, 4)iled together, and scattered about in a mannw re- 
N^embling the ruins of a large casUe. The chimney, which 
they distinguished at nearly two days' travel from the spot, 
was strikii^ly like the contemplated Washington Monument ; 
a column running up to the height of, perhaps, two hundred 
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feet» from the cwtre of wliidi Aoofto mp a taU tpv^ very 
much the shape of a chimney. 

The scenery became m<Nre and more singular; fidlea ool- 
muBs, blocks of massy stone, aad broikira waDs. At mter- 
vals, thei'e were collections and groups, haying the ^>peay- 
aace of lumous^ castles, monasteries, towers, and every de- 
scription of massive building. This was, to the timTeUeiv, 
cmoos,^ gnmd, and picturesque, and entirely dissimilar to 
any thing th^ had before witnessed. The river forms an 
elbow at this pomt, and the surface was again more Ixoken 
as they approached the Platte. 

A few days longer of monotonous, undisturbed jouneying, 
and they arrived at Fort Laramy, the great central trading 
poet of the American Fur Company, between siz and seven 
hundred miles from the United States, and but a few miles 
from the Black Hills, supposed by some to be qpurs of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Br. White to 
his family : • 

''Fort Laramy, Jaljr 8d. 

" It gives me almost infinite pleasure to have an opportu- 
nity ci writing to you, and I am most folly assured that you 
wHl receive as much pleasure in reading as I in writing. 
* * * I am now in an Indian country, with foeii 
on every hand, subtle as the devil himself; but our party Is 
large and strong, and I have been able to obtain the services 
of Mr. Fitz Patrick, one of the ablest and most suitable men 
in the country, in conducting us to Fort Hall, beyond the 
p<Mnt of danger from savages. We have travelled three- 
fourths of the way to the mountains, suffering no calamity in 
property, even to the loss of a wagcn spoke, or crippling of 
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an aamial, although we hare crossed the Oaw and Platte riy- 
ers, and every stream of danger. ♦ » » The 
expedition is a popnkr one, though to me one of great care 
and painful solicitude ; and yet my good health, surround- 
ing scenery, variety of birds, animals, &c,, tend to keep alive 
my sinking spirits, in the midst of distressing cares and anx- 
ious business. 

''Esquire Crocker wishes me to say that he likes sleeping 
out of doors on a single blanket, very well ; and feeding on 
fat buffalo meat alone, first rate. 

'' Ewing Young is dead. Died insane soon after we left 
Oregon. 

*' Missionaries all well." 

At this fort they exchanged herds for fresh horses, and 
purchased materials for food — some at enormous rates. For 
flour, for instance, they were charged half a dollar per pint ; 
coffee, tea, sugar, dbc, corresponding — all c^ which they 
were obliged to have, as many of the party were, by this 
lime, destitute of the articles. 

They spent a week in refitting and preparing more thor- 
oughly for crossing the mountains, besides giving the poor 
animals a season of needful rest. 

At last they started, and had proceeded scarce a mile on 
their way, when, to their joy, they met Mr. Fitz Patrick, who 
was escorting Mr. Bridger and a party, who occupied a post 
near the base of the opposite side of the mountuns, and who 
was now on his way to the States, with a large quantity of 
furs. 

Obtwning Mr. F. P. for a guide, as was stated in the let- 
ter, they travelled seven days, through a portion of the Black 
Hills, which they found the most difficult part of the route, 
thus far ; the heights being so steep and rugged, that it was 
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only hj the h ^dest labot they sucoeeded m climbmg them, 
having to attach several teams together, and then applying 
their own '' shoulders to the wheel." 

Farther on than this, they reached Independence Bock> 
with but one circumstance worthy of notice, and of tins I find 
mention in another letter home : 

"Fort Hall, Augost 15, 1643. 

*' Our journey has ht&a laborious, but pleasant. But one 
person has died, and he, poor fellow, was accidentally shot 
through, and died in thirty minutes. He was a useful man, 
and it gave a dreadful shock to us all. The next day, at 
eight o'clock, as there was no clergyman, I was called upon 
to deliver a funeral discourse,' near Independence Bock^ in 
the midst of the mountains ; and while I talked to all the 
company, who went on foot a mile to the grave, a general 
weeping prevailed among us ; and when, in the course of 
my brief, but solemn lecture, I said, ' let us pray,' to my 
astonishment, nearly every man, woman, and child dropped 
upon their knees to implore divine blessing and protection. 
It was the most sdemn funeral by far that any of us ever 
attended, or probably ever will." 

Independence Rock is of an oval form, covering several 
acres, and of a granite substance. It is from seventy to one 
hundred feet in height, isolated, being thrown up in the 
midst of an extensive plain. It had been the custom of all 
who passed, to insciibe their names upon it ; and accord- 
ingly, a portion of the party did so. Dr. White and Mr. 
Crocker had finished theirs, and left Hastings and Lovejoy, 
who were domg theirs with greater care. They had been 
gone scarce ten minutes, when a large party of the Sioux 
Indians came round from the north side of the rock, and, 
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niftbmg mpoA them, stripped them of most «f their effects, 
and mftde strong demonstralionfl of an intention to kill Loye- 
joy. Hastings eonld not aoeoimt for their not manifesting 
% like dispositioii towards him, otherwise than that he was 
possessed of a very dark complexion, and therefore more like 
themselyes than poor Loyejoj. They detained them for some 
hours, when a yery graye consultation was held, and they 
concluded to adyance towards the company of whites with 
their prisoners. Meanwhile, the party had become extremely 
anxiousy because of the absence of their fribnds, and were 
happy to see them again, though in the possesoon of their 
captors; for they were now assured of their being allye, 
when they had feared it was otherwise. They were con- 
fineed that the intentions of the sayages were hostile, and 
therefore the wagons were drawn into a circle, and Ihe wo- 
men and children stowed into them, and eyery disposition 
made for battle. They were keenly aliye to the awkward- 
liess and danger of th^ situatioiir— at least dght hundred 
and fifty miles from the States, and befwe them seyeral 
himdreds of the most warlike tribe in the country. They 
w^!e at a quarter of a mile's distance, when Mr. Fitz Patrick 
went forward to meet them, making demoni^rations of peace, 
and a desire that they should stop. Ifis repeated signs were 
disregarded, and they rode steadily onward, till nearly with- 
in gun-shot, wh^i they suddenly halted, apparently intimi- 
dated by the array. After a idiort pause, Hastings and 
Loyejoy were liberated, and ran joyfully to their friends, the 
tears rolling down their cheeks as they recounted their es- 
cape. It would se^n that th^ cupidity, as well as the fear, 
of the sayages, had influenced them to free their captiyeSi^ 
hopDig that the price to be paid for th«n would outweighj 
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any advantage that would arise from their detention. But 
in this they were disappointed ; for they only received a few 
presents of tobacco, and other inconsiderable articles; and 
after annoying the whites for some time, seeing they were 
fdQy on their guard, left them in peace. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Bnfialo Hantiag—— Mother Bennett — Tobacco scrape-— Sweetwater 
Valley— Indian Village — ^Preparations for defence— Happy disap- 
pointment— p-Snow— Great Divide — ^Fitz Patrick's annooncement — 
View — ^Two streams— Little Sandy — Separation — Reach Greea 
river— The valley — Visit from a grisley bear— Animatiqg chase — 
Another separation— Difficult travelling — Storm— Soda spring — Ar- 
rival at Fort Hall — Set off in company with McDonald — Another 
division — ^Herding district — Natives — Snake river— Drowning of a 
man — ^Fort Boicc — Burnt River Valley — ^Boiling spring — ^Doctor ob- 
tains a guide to Dr. Whitman's — Arrival there — ^Departure for Walla- 
walla — ^Two days' stay there — Formation of the Cascade Mountains 
—Petrifactions— A rock— Blufls— Fort Vancouver mills — Willa- 
mette— Excitement at the Doctor's arrival and appointment — A 
meeting — ^Its doings— Preparations for receiving the reinforcement — 
Meetings to establiBh a provisional form of government— A tribu- 
nate — ^Disturbance among the Indiana at Wallawalla and Clearwa- 
ter — Gall for the Agent's interference. 

At this point the emigration lay several days, supposing 
they would soon be out of the buffalo district. The hunters 
spread about the plains in pui*suit of game, and they began 
jerking meat for the renuund^r of the journey. This was 
done by placing a net- work of sticks, about four feet above 
a fire, the meat cut into thin slices and laid upon it ; and in 
this way both smoked and dried. 

As they were ^thus engaged, the catnp would often be 
thrown into excitement, by the men running in in great ter- 
ror, stating that they had been chased, 'and, in some instan- 
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ces, overtaken and robbed, bj marauding parties of the 
fifionx. 

One day, one of these affrighted parties arrived, and the 
mother of a lad of eighteen, named Bennett^ took it into her 
head that her boy, who was absent, though in an opposite 
direction, was in danger. She began running about the 
camp with immense strides— for she was ahnost a giantess^- 
sereaming and haUooing equal to any wild Indian, wringing 
and clapping her hands, and tearing her hair.. " Oh, my 
Philly is dead ! my FhiUy is dead ! Turn out, men ! turn 
out !" It affected all her hearers rather comically, though 
they sympathized with the distracted wcmum ; for her agony, 
though droUy acted, was terrible. With all possible des- 
patch, the men armed, sokd were just starting out to seek 
the lost one, when in walked Philly, very quietly, bearing 
upon his shoulder a huge piece of buffalo meat, all uncon- 
scious that he had liked to become the hero of a tragedy, 
the effect of which was now spoiled, and turned into a farce. 

About this time, too, came off another affair — though not 
an isolated case — more serious, but scarcely less comical. It 
was in relation to that yery important herb, tobacco ; and 
between two gentlemen, who, tQl then, had been most cordi- 
ally attached. They were both incorrigible lovers of tobac- 
co, which was becoming rather scarce, one of them being 
entirely destitute, having for some time been dependant upon 
the generosity oi the otMr for supplies ; till he, fearful that 
his store would be exhausted, refused to part with more. 
This provoked the anger of the refused, and they had a most 
furious quarrel, which resulted in their becoming as bitter 
enemies, as they had before been warm friends. The de- 
pression and languor caused by the scarcity of the article, in 
the absence of bread stuffs, salt, and all other stbnulating 
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diei ; and, indeed, nearly all articles of food, save meat, gea 
erated much wrangling and unhappiness, and created m. 
tlMie who difslilEed the " Virginia weed," a stiil gieatw dis- 
^port than they had ever h^ore entertaiiied. 

Two days after the tohaeco squall, they raised eain}^ and, 
well laden with jerked meat, departed in good cheer. Th^ 
route now lay through Sweetwater Valley. 

The yalley receiyed a yerification of its name, from the 
foQowii^ circnmstanee : 

A company were once pasaog the stream, and dnrmg a 
drunken carousal, emptied into it a large hag of sugar, 
therehy, as they said, christening it, aad declaring it shouhl 
hereafter he called Sweetwater Valley, as long as wi^r 
ran. It was a yery yerdant section, and the aaimals impro- 
yed better upon it^ than during any other part of the jour- 
ney. 

They now found tiiemselyes rapidly approaching the 
Rocky Mountains, and the timber^ not in great yarkty, and 
of stinted growth. They saw many appearances, which re- 
minded them <^ the name of the mountains, and the large 
masses <^ rock they found, eonyinoed them of its fitness. 

Near this they came in yiew of an Indian yillage, contain- 
ing perhaps fiye hundred lodges. This eaused great conster- 
nation, and seeking a proper place, they halted, and formed 
for defence as quickly as possible. They discoyered s^gns 
which they feared were not of pacific character. Thpee 
laige companies of sayages collected from the lodges^ each 
bearing in front a fine flag, one of England, one of the 
United States, and a tlmnd of the Hudson's Bay C<Mapaay, 
perhaps eight men al»east» adyaaeed in. a quick, though 
orderly manner. This, Dr. White says, with one ezoeptioa, 
was the most imposing arrqr of Indians, the noUieat» best 
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proportioned men he erer saw* Himself, Ha8UDgs> fits 
Patrick, and LoTejoj, went forward to meet them, when 
several chiefs separated from their fellows, and came to* 
wards them. After a short conversation by signs and 
gestures, they accompanied the white men to their camp. 
Here they entertained and presented them a few pres* 
onts, and then started forward, they remaining with, and 
escorting them, till oat of sight of the village, when they 
left them, with much apparent good feeling. So the a£Ur 
ended. There were, in all, at least two thousand Indians, 
and they might easily have destroyed the expedition, and 
their fate never have been learned by their friends at home. 

As they ne&red the great southern pass, the weather be- 
came cold and damp. Although early in August, every 
where around, in spots obscured from the direct rays oi the 
sun, lay little patches of snow. 

While they were pasabg along here. Fits Patrick announ- 
ced that they were now crossing the Great Divide, and in 
ten minutes would be in Oregon. Before thejd, on the north 
side of the pass, the mountams towered high, their summits 
covered with snows ; and at an interval of fn»n thirty-five 
to fifty miles, lay another va:t chain, stretching far away to 
the soutb. It is singular, that in this pass, sprang two 
streams ; one running west, emptying itself into the Pacific, 
the other east, and, through intervening rivers, finally mkig* 
ling with the waters of the Atlantic. 

While gazang through this pass, it seems almost a Provi* 

dential arrangement, that a portion of the mountains, to this 

ej[tent, had either been stricken entirely from among them, 

or sunk to the level of the surroundbg couatry ; and U 

would be perfectly practicable to constraet a raflway thi^ough 

the opening. 

11 
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I hardly need say, thai all were delighted at the prospect 
of soon being on the western side of the mountains, descend- 
ing to the Valley of the Willamette. Two hours later, and they 
were to the Little Sandy, the first stream of consequence 
at which they were encamped, whose waters discharged 
mto the Pacific. Here twelve of the party, who were ex- 
tremely desirous of advancing more rapidly, divested them- 
selves of carts, wagons, and all unnecessary encumbrances, 
and went on, leaving the general encampment to follow more 
lasurely, to Fort Hall. This was not accomplished without 
a struggle, with those who remained ; some being grieved, 
and others provoked, at being left behmd. 

After six days' travel, they reached Green river, or Colo- 
rado, throwing itJself into the Bay of St. Francisco. This is 
a beautiful stream, but there was some diflSculty in fording 
it with the teams, as the water was deep and rapid. After 
crossing, they remained two days on the banks, and found 
ihe valley verdant, and rather pretty, when contrasted with 
the sand plains around it. 

First day, at noon camping, the teams being disposed of, 
fires made, and dinner nearly ready, a monstrous Rocky 
Mountain bear walked into the encampment ; and, in great 
agitation, the women and children fled to the wagons, and 
the men to arms. Alexander McKay, true to the habits of his 
ancestors, was the first on horseback, rifle in hand. In this 
he was quickly followed, and the whole camp in uproarous 
confusion. By this time bruin had tacked about, and, bang ! 
bang 1 bang ! went the guns. He ran up the river shore, when, 
thinking it quite as safe, he dashed into the current, the 
party after him in full speed, to the opposite bank. Finding 
Idmself too hotly pursued, he again plunged madly into the 
water, the men following close at his heels till he reached 
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the shore; whea the poor creature, utterly bewildered, sprang 
into a thicket of willows and poplars, which had formerlf 
been burned over, and was full of timber, both standbg Bnd 
faUen. They were determined to secure him at all hasanto^ 
and resolved to set fire to the wood, and bum him from hm 
hiding place. Accordingly, applying a brand to a few dead 
fimbs, the light flames soon curled in volames to the heay- 
ens. A circle was formed round the dump, which wa0» 
perhaps, one hundred and forty feet by forty, every t w m> 
with gim in hand, ready to lay the beast dead at his feet the 
moment he should appear. Followed by a cloud of smoke^ 
he at last emerged from his no longer safe retreat ; but inr 
Btantly meeting hb deadly foe, he wheeled to the rights 
when, coming in contact with another sentinel, m coi^usion 
turned his head Ojver his shoulder; but. General Scott-like, 
dreading the fire in the rear, he determined to charge ; aiid» 
lH:eakiHg the ranks, dashed again into the river. By this 
time the panic-stricken crew, quite as much frightened at 
bruin's appearance as he was at theirs, awoke from their rev- 
ene, and peppered away at him in fine style, after he waf 
entirely out of reach. They remounted and put after hioi; 
but he, improving from "experience and observation,'* waa 
safely ensconced in a thicket,, from which he could not be 
dislodged. So his pursuers returned to the camp, rather 
crest-fallen, but each endeavoring to ^ console himself If 
boasting how many billets he had lodged in him. 

Here» as they were no longer in danger from hostile Indl^ 
ans, thirty dedded to follow the other party to Fort Hatt. 
But they had a tedious tin^e, as sjso did the wagons bdiind ; 
the baggage, in spite of all their efforts, becoming thorooghfy 
wet, and consequently heavier, by the hard driving rains. 
This continued several days ; and, in his thirty years' ^xpe- 
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liflncointlif movrntaoiB, FitsTfttrick said he bad not wftness- 

On tlior way they passed the Soda J^nriogB^on Bear liver. 
Ilis is a BUigalar spot ;- the soeneiy anmnd it novel and pic- 
ivreaqve. These foantaiBsaffwd the purest soda water, and 
M Ae krgest quantities of anj in the WflrM» so£uras I have 
learned. As nearly as they could ascertiun, within two or 
tteee nulea, there are twenty or thirty aprk^s, many, even^. 
iHMttng fmm the bed of the river. 

Fe>iir days' longer march ihrofi:^h an interestiDg and ver- 
dant eoimtiy, brought them to Fort Bb3L This fort was 
h«EIt by Captaon Wyethe^ an American advaiturer, in IdM ; 
sted aubsequently it was sold to the Hudson's Bay Company^ 
It is m the midst <tf an ext^isive plain, of greater yerdure 
and feHffily than any other known in this part of the eoon- 
tif. Wheat and potatoes grow weH, but are very general^ 
eat off by the frosts. Their reeeption waa of the kmdest 
ttiaitieler, and they spent a week yeiy pleasant^, with Mr. 
0mnt and his worthy assodate, McDonald, who made ad- 
tintageous exchanges of commodities, and afforded them 
etery fhdKty in their power for their £arther joumeymg* 
Flour cost them but half what it did at Fort Lammy, al« 
^ugh conveyed on h<»-s6back eight hundred miles. 

Hiey had now eight hundred miles to travel^ and sat oul 
ivith Teniewed y%or and spirits, in company with McDonald^ 
clerk of the Hudson's Bay Company. Two days convinced 
them of the impossibility of keeping pace with him, with 
^sir pack anhnals ; so they again divided, leaving seversd 
id ehat^e of them, vrhile the remainder WMit on with Mc- 

' They found ^e country vari^ated with grassy spots and 
sliind^ phdns ; on the whole, for several hundred miles, be- 
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lag of little worth* except for grazii^. At Salmoa Falls wove 
large numbers of natives, wlio, as is eoauBOQ at the readei^ 
FOtis all along the branches of the ColuinlMa» were nute faid 
saucy. They wese deplorably destitute ; but salmon bei^g 
|ilenty, wtve, particuiarly the youth, remarkably fal and 
ruddy. Portions of this tribe, though so healthy in ^>pea9r 
dnce, were often, early m the spring, so reduced, that tibey 
were obliged to feed upon grass. 

In a few days they reached the crossing of Snakc) river, 
which they found dangerous and difficult. Tliey were obit- 
^d to go directly across for a considerable distance, ami 
ihen in an angling direetioa up the river, makmg a long ride 
IMore reaching the opposite bank. One of their number, 
iftOt being sufficiently careful to observe the bar, was bo«ne 
away, and, in the inidst of cries and shrieks, drowned, in the 
tnght of his frie^&ds. £Gs implorings for help were most 
touching, but it was impossible to reach him. 

Their next arrival was at Fort Boise, on the r^ht bank of 
the Snake, midway between Fort Hall and Fort WallawaBa^ 
a place of little trade and importance, except as a stopping 
point between the two forts. There they recrossed the river 
and passed on through Burnt River Valley, the most broken 
tract they had heretofore traversed, though destmed to be- 
come exceedingly valuable for its grazing qualities. They 
next reached the Grand Round, a fertile district, and valnsr 
Ue for herdsmen, in the midst of the Blue mountains, thirty 
miles b length and perhaps half that in breadth. It is ibtf 
opinion of some, that the valley was formed by a ccmvulsM 
of nature, and was ooce a lake, as there are some portiens 
of it yet a marsh, and there is a beautiful, boiling, circular 
spring, covering about an acre oi ground, the temperature 
of which is very agreeable, except in portions, where it ifi 
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loo hot for the flesh to bear. They found several hinds of 
dover and grain growing in great luxurianee. 

When the party emerged from this beautiful valley, they 
loond themselves in- a heavily timbered, mountainous coun- 
try, where they were obliged to spend a night with scarcely 
a particle of grass for their wearied and hungry animals. 
Two days later brought them to the foot of the Blue moun* 
tains, and glad were they to be in a country more comforta- 
ble for man and beast. 

Here Dr. White called at an Indian wigwam, for a guide 
lo conduct him to Dr. Whitman's residence, and learned, to 
his great joy and surprise, that it was only ifteen miles dis- 
lant ; and he reached it after a pleasant morning's ride, over 
a noble and well grassed prairie, dotted with herds of wild 
iMN'ses and cattle. 

Hiough Dr. Whitman had been here but a few years, he 
was surrounded with comforts and conveniences, and his 
house and furniture reminded his visitor of the comfortable 
houses of the United States. The visit was very agreeable 
to both, as he had much to tell Dr. White of Oregon aflfiairs, 
and the Dr. him of his two years' residence in the states. 

Dr. White visited Wallawalla after a two days' stay, and 
was invited to take boat with Mr. McDonald, for Fort Van- 
eottver ; and, in two days time, was at the station of Messrs. 
Perkins and Daniel Lee, at the Dalles. These gentlemen 
eagerly devoured the letters brought them froxh the states^ 
and having been several years absent from their native homes^ 
had numberless enqmries to make concerning those homes. 
Bni Mr. McDonald being in haste, the visit was cut shorty 
and they were again afloat on the Columbia. 

From Dr. Whitman's to this point, it had been an entire 
prairie district, with no considerable clump of trees, much 
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of it a ligbt, sandy 8o3, and, aside from grasa, veiy sterile^ 
But they now found themselves in a well wooded country, 
whicli continued all the way to Fort Vancouver. 

As a nearer and better route has been discovered through 
. the Cascade mountains, I will say little more of that by 
the Columbia, especially as so much has already been said 
and written by travellers. 

After something more than half a day s sail, they arrived at 
the Cascades, where, according to an Indian tradition, the 
mountains had extended across the river, its current running 
under them, till, from some cause, perhaps convulsion, they 
had fallen into ita depths, and, forming a cataract, and then 
a succession of rapids, from which it received its* name. 
Whether or not the legend be true, it is in the midst of the 
Cascade mountains ; and there are strong indications of thek 
having rent asunder at no remote period. The waters, also, 
appear to have been dammed, from the fact that there are great 
numbers of stumps, or trunks of trees — and many of them 
from twenty to thirty feet high — standing in the river, imme- 
diately at, and for many miles above, and no where below, 
the fall, perfectly petrified. 

Here, as was mentioned in the account of Mrs. White's 
and Mr. Leslie's disaster, a long portage has to be made ; 
and Dr. White now passed the spot for the first time. Near 
this is the isolated rock, so far celebrated, rising from the 
river to the height of two hundred and seventy feet^ and five 
hundred feet in circumference at its base, and, at a distance, 
in a form resembling a sugar loaf. The river beyond this, 
is remarkable for its high, rocky bluffs, and occasionally 
small rivulets shooting over them into the river, with a fall 
of from five hundred to a thousand feet. It is the projection 
of one of these points, which forms, what the Canadian voya- 
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geusB have named Gape Horn, as, in stormy wealber, it is 
very dangerous to 'pass. Here the Cascade momitains m^t 
away, and a few miles farther down are the Fort Yanoouv^ 
mills, six miles only f jom this great establishment. 

After -a short visit with bis friends. Gov. McLaughlin and. 
Mr. Douglas, the doctor hastened on to the Willamette val- 
ley. On reaching the falls, where a little village— now Or- 
egon city — had sprung up during his absence, the news of 
his arrival spread like wildfire, and he was met and welcomed 
by his numeroT^, friends in a manner very grateful and 
touchmg to his feelings. He found thai his absence had 
not deprived him of the friendship of those he so much pri> 
sed. TThe excitement, also, rose in part from his appoint- 
ment» considering it a prelude to farther movements in their 
behalf on the part of government. A meeting was imme- 
diately convened, for an expression of sentiment relative to 
his appointment, and the report of itsdcnngs was as follows : 

Champoeg, Jane 23, 1842. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Willamette valley, con- 
vened at the instance of ^ Dr. Elijah White, agent of Indian 
afifairs, for the purpose of communicating certain informa- 
tion from the government of the United States, relative to 
this country, the following busmess was transacted : 

The object of the meeting being stated by Dr. White, the 
convention proceeded to organize by choosing their officers. 

On motion. Dr. J. L. Babcock was unanimously elected 
chairman. ^ 

On motion, G. W. La Breeton, was unanimously elected 
secretary. 

Dr. White then, by request, presented the credentials of 
his appdntment to the office of sub-agent of Indian affairs, 
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of the tenrhory west of the Roelcy Mountains^ and was most 
cheerfullj reoeiyed by the assembly. 

The doctor addressed the meetmg {it some length, giving 
such iaformatioQ as he felt himself authorised to giro, con- 
eeming the interestiaken by the people of the United States, 
in the welfare of this colony, and concerning the intentions 
of the government in relation to tins rising country, where- 
upon it was, on motion, 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be app<nnted to draft 
resolutions, expressive of the feehngs of this community, 
with regard to the intentions of government, as communi- 
cated by Dr. E. White. 

. Mr. T. J. Hubbard, Mr. G. W. La Breeton, Mr. R. Short- 
ess, Mr. G. Hincs, Mr. J. O'Neal, Mr. G. Abemethy, and 
Mr. J. S. Parish, were elected that committee. 

The committee retired, and after a short absence, reported 
-the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of Willamette valley, am 
exceedingly happy in the consideration, that the<govemment 
of the United States have manifested their intentions through 
their agent, Dr. E. White, of extending their jurisdiction and 
protection over this coimtry. 

Resolved, ''That in view of the claims which the aborigi* 
aes of tins country have upon the sympathies c^ the white 
man, we are gratified at the appointment of an agent by the 
United States government, to regulate and guard their in* 
terests. 

- Resolved, That we highly approve of the appomtment of 
Dr. E. White, to the above office, and that we wiU cordially 
co-operate with him, in carrying out the measures of gov- 
ernment in reference to this country. 

Resolved, That we feel grateful to the United States gov- 
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eminent for their intended liberality towards the settlers of 
this country, and for their intention to support education and 
literature among us. 

Resolved, That it will give us the highest pleasure to be 
brought as soon as it may be practicable, under the juiisdie* 
tionof our mother country. 

Signed by the committee, T. J. Hubbard, G. W. La Bree- 
ton, R. Shortess, J. O'Neal, G. Hineg, J. L. Parish. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the report of the committee be adopted. 

On motion, « 

Resolved unanimously, That the doings of this meeting, 
be transmitted to the government of the United States, by 
Dr. E. White, in order that our views and wishes in relation 
to this country, may be known. 

A committee was appointed to make arrangements for the 
reception of the large reinforcement, with whose arrival the 
inhabitants .were much pleased. The new comers them- 
selves were delighted with the beauty of the " Genesee-like 
Willamette valley," and the warm hearted hospitality of its 
inhabitants. With the latter subsequent expeditions were not 
so well pleased. This party, constituted of only one hun- 
dred and twelve persons, and, being the first from the states^ 
great interest was excited ; but they afterwards poured in 
in such numbers, that it was difficult to entertain them, say- 
ing nothing of the novelty being lost. There were with this 
party a large number of mechanics and laborers ; and through 
their means the people of the valley were enabled to extend 
their plantations, and enlarge their buildings; and every 
thing soon began to wear an aspect of thrift and enterprise. 
The people of the colony began seriously to entertain the 
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project of establishing a provisional form of government; and • 
meeting after meeting was held for this purpose, which, from 
their b^g so many aspirants to the most important offices, 
proved abortive. However, the next June, a comnaittee, 
consisting of Robert More, Robert Newell, and Robert Short- 
ess, were appointed to draft a code of organic laws, to be 
submitted to a convention, subsequently held for the conslli- 
eration, acceptance, or rejection of the same by the peopfe. 
This proved, like the others, a disturbed session ; but, that 
the feelings of as many as possible might be aceommoda- 
ted, they elected atribunate, instead of placing a single man 
aft the head of the executive. 

Late in the fall of that year, 1844, great disturbances 
arose among the Indians of Walla walla and Clearwater^ and 
solicitations from the missionaries called for the interference 
of the sub-agent. This led to the expedition which is noti- 
ced in Dr. White's first annual report to the secretary of war, 
which is here inserted, together with the other three, sent in 
during his stay there. They are of much interest, indeed, 
of much more than I should be able to create. They con- 
tain a full relation of the transactions of the three following 
years. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

General excitemeat — State of the oelony-^-Impreper condmctof the up- 
Jfkr country In^aiifl-- Character of the WaUawallaa, Kejmflei, aud 
^ez Fercea — ^Their dupoaition towards the mifaionarieB-^Miatakea 
eonne of the miflmooarieft— Their treatment of a elergymao — ^Dan- 
gerona sitaation of Dr. Whitman among them — ^Hia kindneaa — ^Zhdl- 
an'a treatment of Mra. W. — ^Burning of the miamon mills — ^Dl treat- 
ment 4^* Mr. Spalding and lady — ^Expedition of the Snb- Agent — 
Hardships — ^Reach Waiilatpn — ^Aj^intment with the ehiefr— Mr. 
Spalding's statioo-^Reoeption — ^Tfae Agenfa treatment of the In- 
dians—PnbUc interview — Speeches of McKinley, Rogers, and Mc- 
Kay-— Five Crows, Bloody Chief, and others— The Doctoi's statemisnt 
and advice— Appointment of a high chief— Feasting — ^LAst meeting 
—XJlose— Results of Dr. White's visit to the Nex Perccs— Laws of 
the Nez Ferces — ^Retom to Waiilatpn — ^Keynse tribe — ^FeatbeRffgH-* 
Toniti'a aoeniatioa against the whites — Appointment for another 
BMating-*<4tsaok Wascopnm—Sneeess— Doings of the missionaries 
-«^atholic niiauoQS-^hoo]s--Conntry upon the Colnmbia and its 
tribntaries, and towards California — ^Limestone, &c. — ^Set^ementsa^ 
the Willamette — ^Palatine Plains — Clatsop Plains, Sec. — Comparison 
between a certain portion ai Oregon, and the New England States 
-^Terrible disaster— -Hard characters — Volcano — Report of Mr. 
Spalding — ^Mr. Jason liCe's Report. 

Oregon, April 1, 1843. 

Sir : On my arrival, I had the honor and happiness of 
addresdng you a brief communication, giving information of 
my safe arrival, and that of our numerous party, to these 
distant shores. 

At that time it was confidently expected a more direct, 
certm and expeditious method would be presented to ad- 
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dress yoa ia a few weeks ; but that fuling^ nofie has offered 
till now. 

I think I mentioned the kind and hospitable manner we 
were received and entertained on the way bj the gentlemen 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, and the cordial and most 
kandsome reception I met with at Fort Yancourer, from 
Governor McLaughUn, and his worthy associate chief factor, 
James Dougla£S, Esq. ; my appointment giving pleasure, ra- 
ther than pain— « satisfactory assurance that these worthy 
gentlemen intend eventually to settle in this country, and 
prefer American to English jurisdiction. 

On my arrival in the colony, sixty miles south of Yancou- 
ver, bemg in advance of the party, and coming unexpectedly 
to the citizens, bearing the mtelligence of the arrived of so 
laige a reinforcement, and giving assurance of the good in- 
tentions of our government, the excitement was general, and 
two days after we had the largest and happiest public meet- 
Mg ever convened in this infant colony. 

I found the colony in peace and health, and rapidly in- 
oreasiag in numbers, having more than doubled in population 
daring the last two years. English, French, and half breeds, 
seem, equally with our own people, attached to the Ameri- 
can cause ; hence the bill of Mr. linn, proffering a section 
of land to every white man of the territory, has the double 
advantage of being popular and useful, increasing such at- 
tachsn^it, and manifestly acting as a strong incentive to aD» 
^ whatever nation or party, to settle in this country. 

My arrival was in good time, and probably saved much 
evil. I had but a short seas<»i of rest after so long, tedious, 
and toibome a journey, before information reached me of 
tha very improper conduct of the upper country Indians to- 
wards the missionaries sent by the American board of com- 
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missiooers, accompanied with a passport, and a desire for 
my interposition in their behalf at once. 

I allude to the only three tribes from which much is to 
be hoped, or any thing to be feared, in this part of Or^on. 
These are the WaUawallas, Keyuse, and Nez Perces, inhab- 
iting a district of country on the Columbia and its tribut|irie8» 
commencing two hundred and forty miles from its mouth, 
and stretching to four hundred and eighty into the interior. 
The Wallawallas, most contiguous to the colony, number sijme 
three thousand, including the entire population. They are 
in general poor, indolent, and sordid, but avaricious ; and 
what few have property, in horse > and herds,^ are proud, 
haughty, and insolent. The Reyuse, next easterly, are lew 
numerous, but more formidable, being brave, active, tanpes- 
tuous, and warhke. Their country is well watered, gently 
undulating, extremely healthy, and adnurably adapted to 
grazing, as Dr. Marcus Whitman may have informed you, 
who resides in their midst They are comparatively rich in 
h^ds, independent in manner, and not unfrequently boister- 
ous, saucy, and troublesoine, in language and behavior. 
The Nez Perces, still further in the interior, number some- 
thing less than three tho\isand^ they inhabit a beautiful 
grazing district, not surpassed by any I have seen for ver- 
dure, water privileges, climate or health. This tribe form, 
to some extent, an honorable exception to the general Indian 
character, being more noble, industrious, sensible, and better 
disposed towards the whites, and their improvements in the 
arts and sciences; and, though as brave as Caesar, the 
whites have nothing to dread at their hands, in case of their 
dealing out to them what they, conceive to be right and 
eqmtable. Of late, these three tribes have become strongly 
united by reason of much intermarriage. For the last twenty 
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years they have been generally well disposed towards the 
whites ; but at the time Captain Bonneville visited this dis- 
trict of country, he dealt more profusely :n presents, and 
paid a higher price for furs, than Mr. Pambro, one of the 
traders of thie Hudson's Bay Company, established at Wal- 
lawalla, who had long dealt with them, and was previously 
a general favorite. On Mr. Bonneville's leaving, the chiefs 
assembled at the fort, and insisted on a change of the tariff 
in their favor. Pambro refusing, they seized him, stamped 
violently upon his breast, beat him severely, and retained 
him prisoner, in rather unenviable circumstances, till they 
gained, to a considerable extent, their object. Since that 
time they have been more consequential in feeling, and 
i^own less deference and respect to the whites. On the ar- 
rival of missionaries among them, they have never failed to 
make, at first, a most favorable impression, which has, in 
most instances, unfortunately, led to too near an approach to 
familiarity, operating alike prejudicial to both parties. The 
Rev. Messrs. Lee and Parker, who made each but a short 
. stay among them, left with like favorable impressions. Their 
successors, Spalding, Whitman, Gray, and ladies, with oth- 
ers who remained among them, were . at last driven to the 
conclusion that Indian^ as much resembled each other in 
character as in complexion. These worthy people, not well 
versed in Indian character, and anxious to accomplish a great 
deal in a short time, resorted to various expedients to induce 
them to leave off their wandering, migratory habits, and set- 
tle down contiguous to them in herdmg and agricultural 
pursuits, so as to be able to send their numerous and healthy 
children to school. In these efforts they were zealous and 
persevering, holding out various inducements as so many 
stimulants' to action, most of which would have operated 
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well in civilized Ufe> bat generally failing witH ihese Indians ; 
and whatever was promised condidonallj^ whether the con- 
dition was met or otherwise, there was no neprieye — the 
promised articles must come, and sometimes nndei^ circum* 
stances snfficiently trying, had these missioiiaries heen less 
devoted, to have driven them from their post forever. 

The Indians^ having gained one and another victory, be- 
came more and more insolent, till at last, some time previ- 
ously to my arrival, they were not <mly obtrusive and ex* 
ceedingly annoying about and in the misai(»arie6' houses, b^ 
seized one of the clergymen in his own house — ^without a 
shadow of provocation, further than that of treating a better 
neighboring chief with more respect than they — and insidt" 
ed him most shamefully ; there being no other white person 
within fifty miles, save his sick and delicate lady. Soon after 
they commenced on Dr. Whitman ; pulled his ears and hav, 
and threw off his hat three times in the mud at his feet. A 
short time after, the chiefs assembled, broke into the house, 
violently assailed his person with war dubs, and with an axe 
broke down the door leading to his own private apartment 
It is generally thought, and possibly with truth, that, (m 
this occasion, Dr. W. would have been killed, had not a party 
of white men arrived just at this moment.* Never was such 
an outrage or insult more undeserving., He had built, for 
the express purpose of Indian accommodation, a house of 
the same materials, and finished in like manner with his own^ 
oi respectable size, and joined to his, and at all times, night 
and day, accessible. In additicm to this, they were admitted 
to every room of his house but one. This .being closed had 

* It is by the same people that this worthy geaflemtn hae ao lately 
been mardered. 



like to have cost him his life. He had hardly left for the states 
last fall, when, shocking to relate, at the hour of midnight^ 
a large Indian chief managed to get into the house, came 
to the door of Mrs. Whitman's bedchamber, and had suc- 
ceeded in getting it partly open before *she reached it. A 
white man, sleeping in an adjoining apartment, saved her 
from violence and ruin. The villain escaped. There was 
but one thing wrong in this matter on the part of Dr. W • 
and that was a great error — ^leaving his excellent lady thus un- 
. protected in the midst of savages. A few days after this 
they burned down the mission mill on his premises, with all 
its appendages and considerable grain, damaging them not 
less than twelve or fifteen hundred dollars. About the same 
time Mrs. Spaulding was grossly insulted in her own house, 
and ordered out of it, in the absence of her husband. In- 
formation reached him of an Indian having stolen his horse 
near the same time, he hastened to the spot to secure the 
animal ; the rougue had crossed the river ; but, immediately 
returning, he presented his loaded g\xn, cocked, at the breast 
of Mr. Spalding, abused and menaced as far as possible 
without shooting him. 

In addition to this, some of our own party were robbed 
openly of considerable property, and some twelve horses 
were stolen by night. All this information, coming near the 
same time, was peculiarly embarrassing, especially as my in- 
structions would not allow me to exceed, for office, interpreter, 
and every other purpose, one thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum. On the other hand, their passport signed by 
the secretary of war made it my imperative duty to protect 
them in their persons at least from outrage. I did not long 
hesitate, but called on Thomas McKay, long in the employ- 
ment of the Hudson's Bay Company as explorer and Icaier 
12 
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of parties, wbo, from his frank, generous disposition, to- 
gether with his universal success in Indian warfare, has ob- 
tained an extensive influence over the aborigines of this 
country, and phicing the facts before him, he at once con- 
sented to accompany me to this scene (^ discord and conten- 
tion. We took but six men with us, armed in the best man- 
ner, a sufficient number to command respect and secure the 
object of our undertaking — ^McKay assuring me, from his 
familiar acquaintance with these Indians, and their thorough 
knowledge of the use of arms, that if hostile intentions were 
entertained, it would require a larger party than we could 
raise in this country to subdue them. Obtaining Cornelius 
Rogers and Battens Dorion,* as interpreters, we set out on the 

» Battens Dorion was the son of Mr. Hani's interpreter, Pierre Dori- 
on, who, with his heroic spoase, is so often mentioned In Irving's Asto- 
ria. ** As McKenzie, Clark, and Staart were proceeding up the Co- 
lombia, nearnhe mouth of the Wallawalla river, several Indian canoes 
put off from the shore to overtake them, and a voice called upon them 
in French to stop. They accordingly put to shore, and were joined by 
those in the canoes. To their surprise, they recognized in the person 
who had hailed them, the Indian wife of Pierre Dorion, accompanied 
by her two children. She had a story to tell ; invohring the late of sev- 
eral of our unfortunate adventurers. Mr. John Reed, the Hibernian, 
it will be remembered, had been detached daring the summer to Snake 
River. This party consisted of four Canadians, together with two 
hunters, Pierre Dorion and Pierre Delaunay ; Dorion, as usual, being 
accompanied by^his wife and childien. The objects of this expedition 
were two-fold, to trap beaver, and to search for the three hunters, Rob- 
inson, Hoback and Rezner. In the course of the autumn. Reed lost 
one man, by death ; another one, who was of a sullen, perverse dispo- 
flition, left in a moody fit, and was never heard of afterwards. The 
number of his party was not, however, reduced by these losses, as the 
three hunters, Robinson, Hoback and Rezner had joined it. Reed now 
built a hffose on Snake river, for their winter quarters; which beii^g 
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15tb of November — as McKay jnsttf dmominated it-» 
our Yoyage of misery, hftYing a joxumey, by water and land^ 
of not less tbaa nine hundred and fifty miles, prineipaSy over 
open plains, covered with snow, and several times under tite 

completed, the party set aboat trapping. Rezner, Le Clerc, and Piene 
Dorion, went aboat five daytf journey from the wintering house, to a 
part e€ the eooiitry well stocked with beaver. Here they ptft up a hut 
md proceeded to trap with great success. While the men were out 
huDting, Pierre Dorion*8 wife remained at home to dtess the skins and 
^«pare the meals'. She was thus employed one evening, about the be- 
giuBfinf of January, cooking the sapper of the hunten, when she heatd 
ftotsteps, and Le Clerc staggered* pale and bleeding, into the hut. H^ 
informed her that a party of savages had sarprived them, while at theit 
traps, and killed 'Rezner and her husband. He had barely strength left 
to give this. information, when he sank upon tiie ground. The poet 
woman saw that the only chance for life was instant flight, but, in thSt 
exigency, riiowcd that presence of mind, and force of character for 
winch she had frequently been noted. With great difficulty, she caught 
two of the hones belonging to the party ; when'eollecting her clothed, 
and a tOMill quantity of bearer meat and dited salmon, shC packed 
tkwm upon one of the horses, and helped the wounded man to mount 
upon it. On the other horse riie mounted widk her two children, and 
fanrried away fi'om thi» dangerous neighborhood', directing her flight for 
Mr. Rcedfs establishment. On the third day Ae descHed a number of 
Indians m» horseback, proceetfing in an easterly^ direction. She imme^ 
diately dismounted with her children, and helped Le Glerc likewise to 
dfftnoont, and all concealed themselves. Fortunately they escaped the 
Aarp eyei of the savages, but had to proceed with the utmost cautionl. 
That iii|^, they i^pt without fire or wftter ; she managed to keep heir 
children warm in her arms ; but before morning, poor Le Clerc died. 
With the dawn of daf,the resolute woman restuned her course, and on 
the fouth'day^, reached the house of Mr. Reed. It was deserted, and 
all around were marks of blood and signs of a forions massacre. Not 
doubtiof that Mr^ Reed and his party had all Men victims, she turned 
with>frs0h horror fi«m Uie spot. For two day» sMC continued hurrying 
forward, ready to sink for want of food, \nt mote aolfcitous about her 
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necessity of spending the night without wood or fire, other 
than what was made by a small growth of wild sage, hardly 
sufficient to boil the tea kettle. The gentlemen, as we called 
«t Fort Vancouver, did every thing in their power to make 
the Journey comfortable, but evidently felt anxious concern- 
children than heraein At length she reached a range of ibe Rocky 
Mountains, near the upper part of* the Walla walla rirer. Here sha 
chose a wild, lonely ravine, as her place of winter refuge. She had 
fortunately a buialo robe and thr«;e deer skins ; of thos«, and pine bark 
and cedar branches, ahe constructed a lude wigwam, which she pitched 
beside a mountain spring. Having no other food, she killed two hor- 
ses, and smoked their flesh. The skins aided to cover her but. Here 
•he dragged out the \wii>ter, %iiih no other c<.mpany than her two chil- 
dren. Towards the middle of March, her provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted. She therefore pickfd up the remainder, slung it on her back, 
and with her hel).le8B little one?, set out again on her wanderings 
Crossing the ridge of mountains, she descended to tlie banks of the 
Wallawalla, and kept along them v^nl she arrived where that river 
throws itself into the Columbia. She was ho piinbly received and en- 
tertained by the Wal waila's, and had been nearly two weeks among 
them when the two canoes passed. On being interrogated, fthe could 
assign no reaaiin for this murderous attack of the ravages ; it appeared 
to be perfectly wanton and unprovoked. Some of the Astortans sup- 
posed it an act of butchery by a roving band of Blackfeet, others, how- 
ever, and with greater probability of correctness, have ascribed it to th« 
• tribe of Fiercednosed Indians, in revenge fur the death of a comrade, 
hanged by order of Mr. Clarke. If so. it shows that these sudden and 
appirentiy wanton outbreakings of Fangoinary violence on the part of 
the savages, have ofivn some previous, though pjrhttps remote provoca- 
tion.*"— ^rving'ti Attiria. 

Dr. White caw th's woman living com^ortnbly in the Willamette 
valley, with a Canadian Frenchman, to whom she had long been mnr- 
rieJ. She presented him several pairs of moccasins, very neatly ezeca- 
ted* after the most approved foshion of her tribe. He was vtry much 
hnpzened with her noble» com manding bearing. 
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bg our safety. We reached the Dalles, some two hundred 
and twenty miles from the Pacific, on the 24th having been 
deatained by wind, spent several days with the Methodist 
mission families, who welcomed us joyfully, and made ocur 
stay agreeable and refreshing. Mrs. Dr. Whitman was here, 
having found it improper and unsafe to remain where she 
had been so lately grossly insulted. Her noble and mteUee- 
tual mind and spirit were much depressed, and her health 
suffering ; but still entertaining for the people or Indians of 
her charge the feelings of a mother towards ungrateful chil- 
dren ; our visit encouraged her. We procured horses and 
travelled by land to Wallawalla, one hundred and forty miles 
above, reaching the Hudson's Bay establishment on the 30th. 
Mr. McIGnley, the gentleman in charge, to whom the mis- 
sionaries are indebted for many kind offices in this isolated 
portion of the earth, resolved to make it a common cause, 
and stand or fall with us. We reached Waiilatpu, the star 
tion of Dr. Whitman, the day following, and were shocked 
and pained at beholding the sad work of savage destruction 
upon this hitherto neat and commodious little establishment. 
The Indians in the vicinity were few and shy. I thought 
best to treat them with reserve, but made an appomtment 
to meet the chiefs and tribe on my return. Left the day 
following for ^ the station of Mr. Spaulding among the Nes- 
percs, some one hundred and twenty or one hundred, and 
thirty miles from Waiilaptu ; reached it <m the 3rd of De- 
cember, after a rather pleasant journey over a most verdent 
and delightful grazing district, well watered, but badly tim- 
bered. Having sent a private despatch in advance they had 
conveyed the intelligence to the Indians, many of whom 
were collected. The chiefs met us with civility, gravity and 
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4igtufied reserve, but the siissionanes with joyM counie-- 
BftDoes and glad hearts. 

Seldom iraa a risit of an Indian agent more desired, nor 
ecmkl one be more neceasiuy and proper. As they were col* 
lecti&gy we had no meetmg for ^ht-and-forty honrs ; in the 
mean time, through mj able interpreter and McKay, I man- 
aged to secure confidence and prepare the way to a good un- 
destanding; visited and prescribed for their sick, made a 
short call at each <^ their chiefs lodges, i^pent a season m 
school, hearmg them read, spell, and smg ; at the same time 
examining their prmlmg and writii^, and can hardly avoid 
here saying I was happily surprised and greatly interested 
at seeing such numbers so far iCdvanced and so eagerly pur- 
suing after knowledge. The next day I visited their little 
plantations, rude to be sure, but successfully carried on, so 
far as raismg the necessaries of life were concerned ; and it 
was most gratifying to witness their fondness and care for 
ikxar little herds, pigs, poultry, etc. The hour aniving fmr 
tbe public intdMew, I was ushered into the presence of the 
assembled chiefs, to the number of twenty-two, with some 
lesser dignitaries, and a large number of the cosamon peo- 
ple. The gravity, fixed attention, and decorum, of these 
sons of the forest, waus calculated to make for them a most 
favorable impression. I stated explicitly, but briefly as pos- 
sible, the design of our great chief in sending me to thi» 
country, and the present object of my visit; assured th^n 
of the kind intentions of our government, and the sad 
consequences that would ensue to any white man, from this 
time, who shoidd invade their rights, by stealing, murder^ 
soling them damaged for good articles, or alcohol, of which 
they are not fond. Without threatening, I gave them to un- 
derstand how highly Mr. and Mrs, Spalding were prized by 
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the numerous whites, and with what pleasure the great chief 
gave them a pdssport to encourage them to come here to tea^ 
them what they were now so diligently employed in ohtam- 
11^, in order that they and their children might become good, 
wke and happy. After me, Mr. McKinley, the genteman 
in charge of the Hudson's Bay establishment at Wallawalla, 
spoke concisely, but very properly ; alluded to his readence 
of some years, and of the good understanding that had gen- 
erally existed between them, and of the happiness that he 
felt that one of his brothers had come to stand and judge 
impartially between him, them, and whites and Indians m 
general ; declared openly and frankly, that Boston, King 
Geoige, and French, were all of one he»i; in this matter, as 
they, the Keyuse and Wallawallas should be ; flattered them 
delicately in view of their — ^to him — unexpected adTsaee- 
ment in the arts and sciences, and resumed his seat, haidng 
made a most favorable impression. Next followed Mr. Ro- 
gers, the interpreter, who, years before, had be«i employed 
successfully as linguist in this section of the country by the 
American board of commissioners, and was ever a general 
favorite with the people. 

He adverted sensibly and touchingiy to past diffieulties 
betwe^i whites and Indians east of the mountains, and tiie 
sad consequences to ev^y tribe who had resisted honorable 
measures proposed by the more numerous wldtes ; and hav- 
ing, as he hoped, secured th^ confidence in my favor, ex- 
horted them feelingly to adopt such measures as should be 
thought proper for their benefit 

Next, and lastly, arose Mr. McKay, and remarked with a 
mianner peculiar to himself, and evidently with some emo- 
tion : I appear among you as one arisen from the long sleep 
of death. You know of the violent death of my father on 
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board the ship Tonquin, who was one of the partAers of th# 
Astor company ; I was but a youth ; since which time, 1^ 
the last five years, I have been a wanderer through thefiiS 
wilds ; none of you, or any Indians of this country, having 
travelled so constantly or extensively as I have, and yet I 
saw you or your fathers once or more annually. I have min- 
gled with you in bloody wars and profound peace ; I have 
stood in your midst, surrounded by plenty, and suffered with 
you in seasons of scarcity ; we have had our days of wild 
and joyous sports, and nights of watching and deep con- 
cern, till I vanished from among men, left the Hudson's Baj 
company, silently retired to my plantation, and there con- 
fined myself. There I was, still, silent, and as one dead ; 
the Yoice of my brother, at last, aroused me ; I spoke and 
looked ; I mounted my horse — ^am here. I am glad it is so. 
I come at the call of the great chief, the chief of all the whites 
in the country, as well as the Indians, the son of the mighty 
chief whose children are more numerous than the stars in 
the heavens or the leaves of the forest. "Will you hear, and 
be advised ? You will. Your wcmderful improvements in 
the arts and sciences prove you are not fools. Surely you 
will hear ; but if disposed to close your ears and stop them, 
they will be torn open wide, and you will be made to hear. 
This speech from Mr. McB[ay, whose mother is a native, 
though the wife of Gov. McLaughlin, had a singularly happy 
influence, and opened the way for expressions on the other 
side, from which there had not hitherto been a sentence ut- 
tered. First arose Five-Crows, a wealthy chief of forty- 
five, neatly attired in English costume. He stepped gravely 
but modestly forward to the table, remarking : It does not 
become me to speak first ; I am but a youth, as yet, when 
compared to many of these my fathers ; but my feelings 
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urge me to arise aiul say ^hat I am about to utter in a very 
few words. I am glad the chief has come ; I have listened 
to what has been said ; have great hopes that brighter days 
are before us, because I see all the whites are united in this 
matter ; we have much wanted some thing ; hardly knew 
'what ; been groping and feeling for it in confusion and dark- 
ness. Here it is. Do we see it, and shall we accept ? 

Soon the Bloody Chief arose — ^not less than ninety years 
old — and said : I speak to-day, perhaps to-morrow 1 die. I 
am the oldest chief of the tribe ; was the high chief when 
your great brothers, Lewis and Clarke, visited this coun- 
try ; they visited me, and honored me with their friendship 
and counsel. I showed them my numerous wounds received 
in bloody battle with the Snakes ; they told me it was not 
good, it was better to be at peace ; gave me a flag of truce ; 
I held it up high ; we met and talked, but never fought 
again. Clarke pointed to this day, to you, and Ihis occasion; 
we have long waited in expectation ; sent three of our sons 
to Red river school to prepare for it ; two of them sleep with 
their fathers ; the other is here, and can be ears, mouth, and 
pen for us. I can say no more ; I am quickly tired ; my 
voice and limbs tremble. I am glad I live to see you and 
this day, but I shall soon be still and quiet in death. 

The speech was affecting. Six more spoke, and the meet- 
ing adjourned three hours. M^Rit the hour appointed. All 
the chiefs and principal men being present, stated delicately 
the embarrassed relation existing between whites and Indi- 
ans in this upper country, by reason of a want of proper or- 
ganization, or the chiefs authority not being properly re- 
garded; alluded to some cases of improprieties of young 
men, not sanctioned by the chiefs and old men ; and where 
the chiefs had been in th6 wrong, hoped it had principally 
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ariaen from imperfectly understandiiig each other's langaage 
or some other excusable catise, especially so far as they were 
coBcemed. Advised them, as they were now to some ex- 
tent prepared, to choose one high chi^ of the tribe, aad 
acknowledge him as such by universal consent ; all the other 
sabordinate chiefs being of equal power, and so many helps 
to cany out all his lawful requirements, which they were at 
once to have in writing, in their own language, to regulate 
their intercourse with whites, and in most cases with thern*^ 
selves. I advised that each chief have five men as a body 
guard, to execute all their lawful commands. They desired 
to hear the laws. I proposed them clause by clause, leav^ 
tog tiiem as free to reject as to accept. They were greatly 
pleased with all proposed, but wished a heavier p^alty to 
some, and suggested the dog law, which was annexed. We 
then left them to choose the high chief, assuring them if they 
did this unanimously by the following day at ten, we would 
all dine together with the chief on a fat ox at three, himself 
and myself at the head of the table; this pleased them well, 
and they set about it in good cheer and high hopes ; but 
this was a new and delicate task, and they soon saw and felt 
it ; however, aM agreed that I must make the selection, and 
so reported two hours ^ter we left the council. Assuring 
them this would not answer; that they must select their ovni 
chief, they seemed somewllit puzzled, and wished to know 
if it would be proper to counsel with Messrs. McKay and Ro- 
gers. On telling them that it was not improper, they felt a 
little relieved, and worked poor Rogers and McKay severely 
for many hours ; but altogether at length figured it out, and 
in great good humor, so reported at ten, appointing Ellis 
high chief. He is the one alluded to by the Bloody Chief, 
a sensible man of thirty-two, reading, speaking, and writing 
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ike Snglisb language tolerably well ; lias a ine small planta* 
ilea, a few gheep, some neat sto^, aad &o less than elerea 
hundred head of horses. l%en came on the feasting ; our 
€fi. was fat, and ooofeed and served up in a manner remindii^ 
(me of the days oi yore ; we ate beef, com, and peas to our 
fifl, and in good cheer took the pipe, when Rev. Mr. 8pal« 
dmg, Messrs. McKialey, Rogers, and MeiCay, wished a song 
h9m our boatmen ; It was no sooner given than returned by 
l^e Indians, and repeated again, aga», and again, in high 
ohe^. I thought it a good time, and required ail laying 
any claim to bring, or giievances to allege, against Mr. Spal- 
ding, to meet me and the high chief at evemng in the eoun- 
Qil room, and requested Mr. Spalding to do the saniB 
on the part of ^e Indians. We met at six, and ended 
at eleven, having accomplished, in the happiest manner^ 
much anxious business. Being too well fed to be irritaMe, 
or disposed to quarrel, both parties were frank and open, 
seeming anxious only to leam our opinion upon pUdn undiB* 
guised matters of fact, many of the difficulties having arisen 
fit>m an honest difference of sentiment respecting certain 
measui«s. 

Ellis, the chief, really^conduoted hbnself throughout in a 
manner creditable to* his head and inearth was quite as cch** 
rect in his conclusions and firm in his decisions as could have 
been expected. The next day we had our last meetai^, 
and one full of interest, in which they proposed to me many 
grave and proper questions ; and, as it was manifestly de- 
aired, I advised in many matters, especially in reference to 
hogging or even receiving presents, without, id some way, 
returning an eqinvaknt ; pointed out in strong language who 
be^ars are among the whites, and how regarded ; and earn* 
mended them far not once troubling me, during my stay^ 
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* 

with this disgusting practice ; and as a tokea of respect^ 
now, at the clo^ of our long and happy meeting, thej would 
please accept, in the name of my great chief, a present of 
fifty garden hoes, not for those in authority, or those that 
had no need of them, but for the chiefs and Mr. Spalding 

, to distribute among their industrious poor. I likewise, as 
they were very needy, proposed and ordered them some me- 
dicines, to be destributed as they should from time to time 
be reqmred. This being done, I exhorted them to be in 
obedience to their chiefs, highly approving the choice they 
had made, assuring them, as he and the other chiefs were 
responsible to me for their good behavbr, I should feel it 
my duty to see them sustained in all lawful measures to 
promote peace and order. I then turned, and with good 
effect desired all the chiefs to look upon the congregation as 
their own children, and then pointed to Mr. Spalding and 

" lady, and told the chiefs, and all present, to look upon them 
as their father and mother, and treat them in all respects as 
such ; and should they happen to differ in sentiment respect* 
ing any matter during my absence, be cautious not to differ 
m feeling, but leave it till I should again return, when the 
chief and myself would rectify it. Thus closed this mutually 
happy and interesting meeting, and, mounting our horses for 
home, Mr. Spalding and the chiefs accompanied me for some 
four or five miles, when we took leave of them in the pleas- 
antest manner, not a single circumstance having occurred to 
mar our peace or shake each other's confidence. 

I shall here introduce a note, previously prepared, giving 
some fiu*ther information respecting this tribe, and append 
a copy of their laws. The Nez Perces have one gover- 
nor or principal chief, twelve subordinate chiefs of equal 
power, being the heads of the different villages or clans, with 
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their five officers to execute all their lawful orders, which 
law they have printed in their own language, and read un- 
derstanding! j. The chiefs are held respcwsible to the whites 
for the good behavior of the tribe. Thej are a happy and 
orderly people, forming an honorable excepUon to the gene- 
ral Indian character, being more industrious, cleanly, sensi* 
ble, dignified, and virtuous. 

This organization was efifected last fall, and operates well, 
and with them, it is to be hoped, will succeed. A few days 
since Governor McLaughlin favored me with a note address- 
ed to him from thcP Bev. H. H. Spalding, missionary to this 
tribe, stating as follows : 

"The Indians in this vicinity are remarkably quiet this 
winter, and are highly pleased with the laws recommended 
by Dr. White, which were unanimously adopted by the 
chiefs and people in council assembled. The visit of Dr. 
White and assistants to this upper country will evidently 
prove an incalculable blessing to this people. The school 
now numbers two hundred and twenty-four in daily attend- 
ance, embracing most of the chiefs and principal men of the 
nation/' 

LAWS OF THE NES PBRCE8. 

Art. 1. Whoever wilfully takes life shall be hung. 

Art. 2. Whoever burns a dwelling house shall.be hung. 

Art. 3. Whoever bums an outbuilding shall be impris- 
oned six months, receive fifty lashes, and pay all damages. 

Art. 5. If any one enter a dwelling, without permission 
of the occupant, the chiefs shall punish him as they think 
proper. 

Art. 6. If any one steal he shall pay back two fold ; 
and if it be the value of a beaver skin or less, he shall receive 
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twenty-fiye lashes; and if the value is over a bearer skin 
ha shall pay back two-fold, and receive fifty lashes. 

Art. 7. If any one take a horse^ aad ride it, without 
permission, or take any article, and use it, witiKyiit liberty, 
he shall pay icx the use of it, and receive from twenty to 
fifty lashes, as the chief shall direct. 

Art. 8. If any one enter a field, and injure the crops, 
or throw down the fence, so that cattle or horses go in and 
do damage, he shall pay all damages, and receive twe]^> 
five la^es for every offeace. 

Art. 9. Those (mly may keep dogdrhot travel or live 
among the game ; if a dog kill a lamb, calf, or any domestic 
animal, the owner shaU pay the damage, and kiH the dog. 

Jlrt. 10. If an Indian raise a gun or other weapon 
agamst a white man, it shall be reported to the chiefs, and 
they shall piudsh him. If a white person do the same to an 
Indian, it shall be reported to Dr. White, and he shafi re- 
dress it. 

Art. II. If an Indian break these laws, he shall be pun- 
ished by his chiefs ; if a white man break tbem, he shaii be 
reported to the agent, and be punished at his instance. 

After a severe journey <^ some four days, through the 
inclemency of the weather, we reached Waiili^tu, Dr. 
Whitman's station^ where w« had many most unpleasant 
matters to. settle with the Keyi^e tribe — such as personal 
abuse to Dr. Whitman and lady, bunm^ the mill, &c. dec. 
Several, but not all of the chiefi, were present. Learning 
what the Nez Farces had done, gave them great concern 
and anxiety. Touiti, the high chief, and Feathercap, were 
there, with some few more dignitaries, but manifest^ uneasy. 
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being shf and cautious. I thought best> under the circum- 
stances, to be quiet, distant, and reserved, and kt them com- 
mence the conversaUon with my worthy and faithful friends, 
Beyers and McE^ — both conducting with characteristic 
firmness and candor. They had not proceeded far before 
Feathercap, so far as we know, for the first time in life, com- 
menced weeping, and wished to see me ; said his heart was 
sick, and he could not hye long as he now felt. Touiti, who 
was no way implicated personally in the difficulties, and a 
correct man, continued for some time firm and steady to his 
jpurpose ; said the whites were much more to blama than the 
Indians ; that three-fourths of them, though they taught the 
purest doctrines, praticed the greatest abominations — allu- 
ding to the base conduct of many in the Rocky Mountains, 
where they meet them on their buffalo himts during the. 
summer season, and witness the greatest extravagances. 
They were shown the inapplicability of such instances to the 
present cases of difficulty. He» too, at last was much 
subdued ; wished to see me ; was admitted ; made a sensible 
speech in his own favor ; said he was constituted eight years 
before high chief, e^iered upon its duties with spirit and 
courage, determijoed to reduce his people to order. He 
flogged the young men, and reproved the middle aged, till, 
having none to sustain him, his popularity had so declined 
that, except in seasons of difficulty, brought about by their 
improprieties, I am left alone to say my prayers, and go to 
bed, to weep over the follies and wickedness of my peo- 
ple. Here his voice trembled, and he wept freely — ac- 
knowledged his opinion that the miU was burnt purposely 
by some disaffected persons toward Dr. Whitman. I spoke 
kindly and somewhat encouragingly to these chiefs ; assur^ 
them that the guilty only were to be regarded as such ; and 
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that candor was commendable, and would be honored by all 
the good ; assured them I credited all they said, and deplo- 
red the state of their nation, which was in perfect anarchy 
and confusion ; told them I could say but little to them now, 
as their chiefs were mostly abroad ; but must say that the 
shocking conduct of one of the chiefs towards Mrs. Whitman 
greatly afflicted me ; and that, with the destruction of the 
mill, and their abominable conduct towards Dr. Whitman, if 
not speedily settled, would lead to the worst of consequen- 
ces to their tribe. I made an engagement to meet them 
and all the tribe the ensuing new moon of April, to adjus^ 
differences, and come to a better understanding, they ear- 
nestly wishing to adopt the same laws as the Nez Perces 
had. We should probably have accomplished a satisfactory 
settlement, had not several of the influential chiefs been 
too far away to get information of the meeting. We reached 
Wascopum on the 26th December, the Indians being in 
great excitement, having different views and impressions re- 
specting the nature of the approaching visit. We spent four 
days with them, holding meetings daily, instructing them in 
the nature of government, civil relations, domestic duties, 
&c. *fec. Succeeded, in like happy manner, with them as 
the Nez Perces, they unanimously adopting the same code 
of laws. 

Late information from one of the missionaries, yo;a will 
see in the following note from Mr. H. B. Brewer : 

" The Indians of this place intend to carry out the regula- 
tions you left them to the letter ; they have been quite en- 
gaged in cutting logs for houses, and live in expectation of 
better dwellings by and by. For the least transgression of 
the laws they are punished by their chiefs immediately. 
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The dean fades of some, and the tidy dresses of otheisirftihow 
the good ^eots of your visit." 

Aiid here allow me to say, except at Wascopom, iho>iMa* 
stonafies of Ihismpper conntryare toofewim number at)4heir 
tespee^e flftfttions, i»d in too defeneeless a state for^^lHir 
own safety, or the best- good of the Indians, the latter 4 
lidvantflge of these ciremnstances, to the no small amoys 
i&nd, in isome instances, greatly endangering the pemaal 
safety of the former. You will see its bearmgs nponfMs 
infant colony, and doubtless gire sneh infoRBatfrnopintiHC* 
tkms to the Amerioan board of commiasioners or myadlf^ as 
will oacise a eoirreotion of this evil. It has already odesMiia- 
-ed some diJffieuUy and much cost. I have insiBted ujKm««n 
increase of numbers at Mr. SpaMtag's mission, 'wfaiefa^lrita 
accordingly been' reinforced by Mr. Littkj>(^ WHi.ladyv»<iaii- 
deriag that'stationineasurably secure; but not «o>aK^lWi- 
la^u, or some of the Catholic missions, where someHjffJwm 
lost a considerable amo«mi'in herds durmg last wiB!ler»<«ad, 
I am told, were obliged to abandon tiieir posts; their rings 
being endangered. 1%ifr was in the interior, near the»]MMi[- 
fteet country. 

You will observe, frwn the repents of -the ^flfe i te ti ini B - 

'sions, which, so far as I am otherw^e informed, are' oomit, 

that they are doing some positive good in the country ,'<#>t 

only by diffusing t^iC' l%ht of sdence abroad among ^ostMit 

also by giving empiojment to many, and, by t&eivf < 

upon the different boards and others, creatiag a 4 

medium in this country -, but, though they make cc 

ttvely slow progress in Uie-way of re^imu Bmongihe'aMli- 

gines of this countafy, their pious and correct c^zam^leter a 

most rsBtwttBhig ifafluem^e^upon bothwhtt^andlnJlli nii^niif 

in' iMg wlKy tt^ppraveiit much evil. 
13 
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. They Iiave in suecessful operation six sehools. Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Spalding — whose Zealand untiring industry for the 
people of their charge entitle them to our best considerations 
--4iaTe a school — of some two hundred and twenty-four in 
eonttant attendance — most successfully carried forward, 
wUeh gives promise of great usefulness to both sexes and all 
.ages. Rev. Messrs. Walker and Eells I have not been at lei- 
«ve to visit, but learn they have a small school in opera> 
tion. The one at Waiilaptu, Dr. Whitman's station, is now 
reeommenced, with promise of usefulness. 

The Rev. Mr. Blanchette and associates, though zealous 
OMhoIics, are peaceable, industrious, indefatigable, and sue- 
eessful, in promoting religious knowledge among the Cana- 
i population and aborigines of this country. Their enter- 
> m the erection of mills and other public works is very 
eonimendable, and the general industry, good order, and cor- 
FMihalHts of that portion of the population under their charge 
kaafiSeient proof that their influence over their people has 
been exerted for good. The Rev. Mr. Lee and associates, 
linde from their well conducted operations, upon the Colum- 
foift, and a school of some thirty scholars successfully carried 
lorward up<m the Willamette, are doing but little for the In- 
dians; nor could greater efforts produce much good among 
ilie. scattered remnants of the broken tribes c^ thb lower 
jdistrict, who are fast disappearing before the ravages of the 
fliost loathsome diseases. Their principal hopes of success 
in this country are among the whites, where they are en- 
deavoring to lay deep and broad the foundations of science. 
The literary institution referred to by Mr. ZiCe is situated 
f^on a beautiful rising ground — ^a healthy and Eligible loca- 
^Imi. Could a donation of five thousand dollars be bestowed 
upon the institution, it would greatly encourage its friends. 
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The donations made by individuals of this oountrj havebeeo 
most liberal, several giving one- third of all they possessed. 
There is a small school established at Falatine plains, by Rev. 
Mr. Clark and lady. There is also a school at the Catholio 
mission, upon the Willamette, and also one at their staticm 
upon the Cowlitz. For further information, I will refer you 
to the reports made, at my request, by the several missiooi^ 
and accompanying these despatches. 

The country upon the Columbia and its tributaries, as far 
as the Dalles, a distance of two hundred and twenty miles 
from its mouth, is well timbered ; above the Dalles timber is 
scarce, large districts being destitute, except here and there 
a small quantity growing upon the streams of water. The 
country between the Columlna and California is also timber- 
ed, and of a fine quality. The district contiguous to the 
Columbia, is, generally, too rough and mountainous ever to 
become an agricultural country ; but south of the Columbia, 
in the valley of the Willamette, the soil is admirably adapted 
to purposes of agriculture, being generally undulating prai- 
ries, surrounded by timbered land, and intersected by nu- 
merous small streams. This is the character of the country, 
generally towards California. Mr. Spalding's report gives a 
general statement of the character of the country bordering 
upon the Columbia above the Dalles. The Columbia, the 
principal river of this region, is somewhat difficult to enter, 
owing to the want of proper charts, &c. The ships of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, are, however, in the constant hab- 
it of ascending it as far as Vancouver forti The Willamette, 
a tributary of the Columbia, can be ascended at favorable 
seasons of the year by vessels of two hundred tons, to within 
a few miles of the falls. 

The Umqua river has a small harbor, but cannot be as- 
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bended a great distance t)y vessels. The Nasqually, as yoa 
iikie heen doubtless informed hj Commander WiZkes, about 
one hundred and forty miles north of the Columbia, forms a 
'fine harbor ; the river, however, not being navigable to a 
great distance by large vessels. 

Stone for buildbg purposes h abundant on the banks of 
ihe Columbia, stretching far mto the interior. There is 
some granite, but basaltic rock only is very plentiful upon 
iWe Willamette, to some distance above the falls. Limestone 
lias been found in some quantitieft ih the neighborhood of the 
mouth of the Columbia, tiiough I have not as yet had time 
'to' examine it. Lime has never been made in this country, 
except in small quantities, by burning the choral obtained 
froiQ the Sandwich islands. Bricks have been made to some 
extent, and there are now two peivons in the country who 
understand maMng them. There are several mechanics io 
(he colony, but, for the want of tools and materials, they do 
not attempt to carry on^heir business. There are nine car- 
penters and two stoiie masons in the settlement. There are 
settlements established upon the Willamette sixty-five miles 
from its mouili : at Falatine plains, twelve miles south of the 
tfolumbia, and twenty west of the WOlametle fall» ; at Clat- 
gcip plainsy six miles south of the Columbia; and at the 
'falls of the Willamette, a population of seventy, engaged in 
tuilding storehouses, mills, &c. Here is a water power of 
veiy great extent. The river here takes a perpendicular de- 
scent of thirty-eight feet, presenting as extensive and ad van- 
ftigeous sites for mills and factories as any where exist. At 
Ihe Clackamus, a small stream falBng into the Willamette 
two miles below the falls, there is a population of twenty 
persons. This settlement commenced last fall ; it is seven 
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miles from the falls by land, and upon a pleasai^ and aome- 
what extensive prairie. - 

At the Cowlitz, a somewhat rapid rirer, falling into the 
Columbia from the north, about fifty miles from its mouthy 
there is a small settlement of sixty-four persons, exjoying 
the benefits of the Catholic ministry. The face of the coun- 
try upon the Cowlitz is generally level, the soil thin, and. 
impregnated with magnesia, being less fertile than that of 
the Willamette valley. Your inquiry respecting the compar- 
ison between Ore'^gon, from the Dalles to the Pacific — some 
two hundred and twenty miles — and the New England 
States, I am now somewhat better prepared to answer, hay- 
ing visited more of this country, and likewise most of the 
New England States. As a whole, m p<»nt of soil, I think 
it much better, having also greatly the advantage in climate, 
and vastly superior as a grazing country, the inhabitants not 
being obliged to winter their stock. 

\ must close by praying that measures may be speedily 
entered into to take possession of this country, if such steps 
bave not already been taken. I left home before the close 
of the session of congress, and by reason do not know what 
disposition was made of Mr. Linn's biU. As a reason for 
thus praying, I would here say, the time was wheif the gen- 
tlemen of the Hudson's Bay Company and the missions, 
wielded the entire influence over this small population; but 
as they have been reinforced latteriy from 'whale ships, fhl^ 
Rocky Mountains and the southwestern states, these hithertcF 
salutary restraints and influences are giving way and being 
measurably lost. 

At present I have considerable influence, but cannot long 
expect to retain it, especially in the faithful diachaige of mj 
duty. As a reason for coming to such a conclusion, I ha^ 
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but just arrived from the interior when I received an urgent 
call to visit the mouth of the Columbia. I left at once, in 
Company with Nathaniel Crocter, Esq., Mr. Rogers, my in- 
terpreter, his lady, and her young sister — the females going 
only to the falls — with a crew of Indians, on our ill-fated ex- 
pedition. We reached the falls at sunset, February 1, and 
by reason of the water being higher than usual, in parsing 
around a jutting or projecting rock, the canoe was thrown 
up suddenly against a log constituting a landing, at which 
instant I stepped off, and in a moment the slender craft was 
swept away, with all its precious cargo, over the perpendic- 
ular falls of thirty -eight feet, three rods below. The shock 
was dreadful to this infant colony, and the loss was irrepa- 
rable, Mr. Rogers being more important to me than any one 
in the country ; nor was there a more respectable or useful 
man west of the mountains. Nathaniel Crocker came in 
with me last fall from Tompkins county ; he was much pleas- 
ed with the country and its prospects, and the citizens were 
rejoiced at the arrival of such a man in the territory ; he was 
every way capacitated for usefulness. None of the bodies of 
the four whiles or two Indians have been as yet foimd. For 
further particulars see letter to Mrs. White.* 



• " On the First day of February, Mr. Crocker, Mr. Rogers and hia 
lady, who was onoe Satira Leslie, and her youngest sister, wiih myself 
and four Indians, were on our way to Astoria. We were passing dowa 
by a rock, to reach a log to pass to the shore, the water being very high 
and the current strong, the canoo barely passed, giving space frr me to 
step on the log, when it began to drive. Esquire Cro(*ker seized the 
end of the paddle, which I held, and each exerted ourselves to draw it 
10 the log a second time, but it was in vain ; and in an instant, in spite 
of every effort of those on board, excepting the poor females, the canoe 
was hurled over the faiUs, and every soul, except two poor Indians, sent 
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***** On arriving at the mouth 4f 
the Columbia, I found a sailor by the name of George Geei% 
who had most evidently and maliciously labored to instigate 
the Indians to take the life of one of the mission gentlemen^ 
by the offer of five blankets. Complaints being made, and 
having no better means, I prevailed upon Governor McLaugh- 
lin to allow him to accompany their express across the moun-' 
tains to the States. I would here say, as the scamp wa» 
nearly a fool, as well as a villain, I allowed him to go with*. 
out sending evidence against him, on condition of his going 
Toluntarily, and never returning. 

I hero likewise found a rash, venturesome character, abovt 

into etomity. Chilled and motionless with honvr, I witnessed tb» 
dreadfai seene. Tbey went down within fonr rods of me, Mrs. Eog«ni 
uttering a thrilling shriek as they passed over the falls. The two Indi- 
ans were saved by jumping overboard, and, seemingly against impos- 
sibilities, swimming to the shore through the rapids. This horrible dis- 
aster has filled the colony with consternation and deep affliction. Oh« 
what a sad blow to poor Mrs. Crocker, and all his connexions. I pti^ 
God to sustain them. He had been spending the last two months at 
my house, jLud his mildness, condescension, and pleasant, agreeable 
nuMiners, will never be forgotten. He W5s delighted with the country, 
and had bright hopes and cheering prospects, and was thinking of clo- 
sing a contract with O'Neal for his form and all his herds, in a tew 
days, under most advantageous circumstances, and intended to hmf 
his family out in a short time, as he saw the advantages of this com-r 
try in a clear and strong light. The hospiulity and generosity of 
the people greatly pleased him, and on the other hand he was univer- 
sally more than respected ;' he was gaining upon the best affections and 
kindest regards of the people, and seemed destined to be greatly es- 
teemed and beloved. ♦ ♦ » * I hope you will be at 
much pains to pour consolation, as far as kind attentions and soothing 
language go, into the heart of poor Mrs. Crocker." 
Pardon this digression. 
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off on a trodttg excursion, amoi^ a somewbat nu* 
band of Indians, and tfaey nowise well disposed to- 
the wlutes. As he saw and feli no dangery BxgSkt 
b were wavailing, and threats oalji prerentedi 
Sir^ shall men be allowied to go Wihere the j« pleaee> how«* 
y remote from the colony, and settle^ under- cirejumstanr 
e«^ihat not onlj. endanger their own pensonal^ety^ but th<l 
jm^'Sm^A safety of the whole white population?' PlcAAa 
gilM*me specific instructions respecting tbis mattaii 

, Though I have addressed yon at some, length,, X- sho«]4 
have brought more before yon, and in a» betton maimei;, bn^ 
tei incessant labor, care, and ill health. I haYie. eight pris- 
oners on hand at present, for various crimes, principally 
flUinliiiy horses, graki, &o, ; and crunea aro multiplying with 
itwuBen among tfhe whites^ and with seaseity of game with 
ttte Indians. 
# « . ♦ « « « « 

Ko intelMgence from abroad has veftehed iis.thip wiotsir* 
INvAt St. Helen, one of these snow-capped vokauc mo«izi* 
fSsikiS', some sixteen thousand feet abore the level of the sea» 
And eighty miles north-west of Vancouver, broke t)ut upon 
t*fie 20th November last; presenting a scene the most awfbl 
and sublime imaginable, scattering smoke and ashes sev- 
avalr hundred BEules distance ; and in the mean time immense 
fMBftitMs of mehed lava were roUing down ita sides,. uaA 
ittimdating the plains below. 

A petition started from this country io-day, making bkter 
complaints against the Hudson's Bay Company and Gov. 
McLaughlin. In referring to it — as a copy was denied — ^I 
shall only say, had any genUeman disconnected with the 
Hudson's Bay Company been at half the pains and expense 
to establish a claim to the Willamette faUs, very few would 
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b^Te^ raised an op^[>o6ition. His. half boshel measure I knQW« 
to be exact, according to tbe English imperial st^danL 
1^ gentlemen of this company have been fathers and fpsr 
terers of the colony, ever encouraging peace, industry and 
good order, and have sustained a character for hospitali^ 
and integrity too well established to be easily shaken, 
lam, sir, sincerely and mos^ respectfully^ 

your humble and obedient servajit, 
BLUAH WHITB, 
; Subragent Indian Affaii^, W; B, ^ 

T. Kajcelst Ciuwjsoiu), Ssq., 

ConumssiiHier Indi^ Afffors. 

» 
Me Dear BRoxHBib — ^The kind letiter, our mission hfid th# 

luonor of receiving from yourself, making inquiries relatjv/e 

to: its numbers, the character of the Indian trib^ amoi^ 

whom its sevecal stations are loca;|ted> the cou»jl^, e^., i§ 

nov before me. 

The questions referring to. Indiaix character are very impp]r* 
tant, and to answer them requires a moi^e extensive knoYj-* 
edge of character and habits, from personal dajly obse^a,- 
tion, than the short residence of six years can afford, ajQi.d 
aaore time and attentum than I can possibly command, amidsjt 
ike numerous cares and labors of the station. I less regxet 
this, as the latter will receive the attention of my better i^- 
lormed and worthy associates of the other sti^tions. 

Qonceming maiiy of the questions, I can oi^ly give VH^ 
awn half-formed opinions, from limited observations, which 
kave not extended far beyond the people cl my immediate 
ohaige. 

Our Busskm is under the patronage ci the A. B. C. F* M*> 
wd was commenced in the fall of 1836, by Uarcus WbH- 
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man, M. D., and myself, ^ith our wives, and Mr. Graj. 
Dr. Whitman was located at Waiilaptu, among the Kejuse 
Indians, twenty -five miles east of Fort Walla walla, a trading 
post of the Hudson's Bay Company, which stands nine miles 
below the junction of Lewis and Clarke rivers, three hundred 
miles from the Pacific, and about two hundred miles from 
Fort Vancouver. I was located^t this place, on the Clear- 
water or Koos-koos-ky river, twelve miles from its junction 
with the Lewis river, one hundred and twenty miles east of 
Waiilaptu. Mr. Gray left the same winter, and returned to 
the states. In the fall of 1838, Mr. Gray returned to this 
country, accompanied by Mrs. Gray, Messrs. Walker, Eelb, 
and Smith, and their wives, and Mr. Rogers. The next sea- 
son, two new stations were commenced, one by Messrs. 
Walker and Eells at Cimakain, near Spokan river, among the 
Spokan Indians, one hundred and thirty -five miles northwest 
of this station, and sixty-five miles south of Fort Colville, 
on the Columbia river, three hundred miles above Fort Wal- 
lawalla ; the second by Mr. Smith, among the Nez Perces, 
sixty miles above the station. There are now connected with 
this mission the Rev. Messrs. Walker and Eells, Mrs. Walker 
and Mrs. Eells, at Cimakain, myself and Mrs. Spalding at 
this station. Dr. Whitman is now on a visit to the states, 
and Mrs. Whitman on a visit to the Dalles, a station of our 
Methodist brethren. But two natives have as yet been ad- 
mitted into the church. Some ten or twelve others give 
pleasing evidence of having been bom again. ^ 

Concerning the schools and congregations on the Sabbath* 
I will speak only of Uiis station. The congregation on the 
Sabbath varies at different seasons of the year, and must 
continue to do so until the people find a substitute in the 
fruits of the earth and herds for their roots, game, and fish. 
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^ich necessarily requires much wandering. I am happy 
to say that this people are vely generally turning their at- 
tention, with much apparent eagerness, to cultivating the 
soil, and raising hogs, cattle and sheep, and find a much 
more abundant and agreeable source of subsistence in the 
hoe than in their bows and sticks for digging roots. 

For a few weeks in the fall, after the people return from 
their buffalo hunt, and then again in the spring, the congre- 
gation numbers from one thousand to two thousand. Through 
the winter, it varies from two hundred to eight hundred. 
From July to the 1st of October, it varies from two hundred 
to five hundred. The congregation, as also the school, in- 
creases every winter, as th^ quantity of provision raised in 
the vicinity is increased. 

Preparatory to schools and a permanent congregation, my 
earliest attention, on arriving in this country, was turned to- 
wards schools, as promising the most permanent good to the 
nation, in connexion with the written word of God and'^ the 
preached gospel. But to speak of schools then was like 
speaking of the church bell, when as yet the helve is not 
put in the first axe by which the timber is to be felled, or 
the first stone laid in the dam which is to collect the water 
from whence the lumber in the edifice in which the bell is to 
give forth its sounds. Sufiice it to say, through the blessing 
of God, we have had an increasingly large school for two 
winters past, with comparatively favorable means of instruc- 
tion. 

But the steps by which we have been brought to the pres- 
ent elevation, if I may so speak, though we are yet exceed- 
ingly low, began far, back among the days of nothing, and 
little to do with. 

Besides eating my own bread by the sweat of my brow. 
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there were the wandering childrenof a necessarily wandering 
people to collect and bring permanently within the reach of 
t}]\e school. Over this department, of labor hung the dark- 
est cloud, as the Indian is noted, fpr despising manuel labor; 
but I would acknowledge, with humble gratitude, the inter- 
position of that hand which holds the hearts of all men. 

The hoe soon brought hope, Ught, and satisfaction, the 
frpits of which are yearly l^ecoming much more than a sub- 
stitute for their former precarious game and roots, and are 
much preferred by the people, who are coming in from the 
Q^ounUuns and plains^ and calling for l^oes, plows, and seeds^ 
much faster than they can \^ furnished, and collecting 
^und the station in increasing numbers, to cultivate their 
litUe farms, so furnishing a permanent school and congrega- 
tion on the Sabbath, from four tp eight months. And as the 
fi^rms are enlarged, giving emplpyment and food, for the 
je^, I trust the school and congregation will be permanent 
through the year. It was no smal), tax on my time to give 
the first lessons on agriculture. 'That the first men of this 
Qation — ^the first chiefs not excepted — ^rose up to labor when 
a few hoes and seeds were oQered them, I can attribute to 
nothing but the unseen band of the God of missiops. That 
tjjieir habits are really changed is ac^owledged by them- 
^Ives. The men say, whereas tl^ey once did not labor with 
^eir hands^ now they do ; and often tell me m jesting that 
I J^ave converted them into a nation of women. They are a 
very industrious peopb, and, from very small beginnings, 
t^ey now cultivate their llanos with much skill and to good 
a^j^antage. Poubtless many more would cultivate, but (or 
^e want of means. Your kind donation of fifty hoes, in be- 
half of the government, will be most timely ; and should 
ypu be able to send up the plows you kindly proposed, they 
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Will, without doubt, Ibe purcKased iinmediately, and put to 
the best use. 

But to return to the school. It now numbers two hun- 
dred and twenty-five in daily attendance, half of which are 
adults. Nearly all the principal men and chiefs in this vicin- 
ity, with one chief from a neighboring tribe, are members of 
the school. A new impulse was given to the school by the 
warm interest you and Mr. McKay took in it while you were 
here. They are as industrious in school as they are on their 
farms. Their improvement is astonishing, considering their 
crowded condition, and only Mrs. Spalding, with her deU^ 
cate constitution and her family cares, for their teacher. 

About one hundred are printing their own books with a 
pen. This keeps up a deep interest, as they daily have new 
lessons to print, and what they print must be committed to 
memory as soon as possible. 

A good number are now so far advanced in reading and 
printing as to render much assistance in teaching. Their 
books are taken home at nights, ' and every lodge becomes 
a school room. 

Their lessons are scripture lessons — ^no others, except the 
laws, seem to interest them. I send you a specimen of the 
books they print in school. It was printed by ten select 
adults, yet it is a fair specimen of a great number in the 
school. 

The laws which you so happily prepared, and which were 
unanimously adopted by the people, I have printed in the 
form of a small school book. A great number of the school 
now read them fluently. I send you a few copies of the 
laws, with no apolbgies for the imperfect manner in which 
they are executed. Withbut doubt, a school of nearly the 
same number coukf be collected a{ Kimiah, the station above 
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this, vacated by Mr. Smith, the present re»dence of EUis, 
the principal chief. 

Number toio cuUivcUe. — ^Last season abont one hundred 
and forty cultivated from one-fourth c^ an acre to four or five 
acres each. About half this number cultivate in the valley. 
One chief raised about one hundred and seventy-six busbek 
of peas last season, one hundred of com, and four hundred 
of potatoes. Another one hundred and fifty of peas, one 
hundred and sixty of com, a large quantity of vegetables, 
potatoes, etc. Ellis, I believe, raised rather more than either 
of the above mentioned. Some forty other individuals raised 
from twenty to one hundred bushels of various grains, 
j^ht individuals are now furnished with plows. Thirty- 
two head of cattle are possessed by two individuals ; ten 
sheep by four ; Lcme forty hogs. 

Arts and sciences. — ^Mrs. Spalding has instructed ten Xe- 
males in knitting, a majority of the female department in the 
schools in sewing, six in carding and spinning, and three in 
weaving. Should our worthy brother and sister, Mr. and 
Mrs. Littlejohn, join us soon, as is now expected, I trust, by 
the blessing of God, we shall see greater things than we 
have yet seen. From what I have seen in the field, the 
school, the spinning and weaving room, in the prayer room, 
and Sabbath congregation, I am fully of the opinion that 
this people are susceptible of high moral and civil improve- 
ment. 

Moral character of the people.— On this point there is a 
great diversity of opinion. One writer styles them more a 
nation of saints than of savages ; and if t/.eir refusing to 
move camp for game, at his suggestion, on a certain day, re- 
minded him that the Sabbath extended as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains, he might well consider them such. An- 
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Other styles them supremely selfish, which is nearer the truth ; 
for, without doubt, they are the descendants of Adam. 
What I have above stated is evidently a part of the bright 
side of their character. But there is also a dark side, in 
which I have sometimes taken part. I must, however, con- 
fess that when I attempt to name it, and hold it up as a 
marked exception to a nation in similar 'circumstances, with- 
out the restraint of wholesome laws, and strangers to the 
heaven-born fruits of enlightened and well-regulated society, 
I am not able to do it. Faults they have, and very great 
ones, yet few of them seemed disposed to break the Sabbath 
by travelling and other secular business. A Vcry few indulge 
in something like profane swearing. Very few are super- 
ttittously attached to their meiiclne men — who are, without 
doubt, sorcerers — and supposed to be leagued with a super- 
natural being — waktn — who :bow3 himself sometimes in the 
gray bear, the wolf, the swan, goose, wind, clouds, etc. 

Lying is very common ; thieving comparatively rare ; po- 
lygamy formerly common, but now rare ; much gambling 
among the young men ; quarrelling and fighting quite rar« ; 
habit of taking back property after it is sold is a practice 
quite common, and very evil in its tendency. All these evils, 
I conceive, can be traced to the want of wholesome laws 
and well-regulated society. There are two traits in the char- 
acter of this people I wish to notice. One I think I can ac- 
count for ; the other I caniiot. It is often said the Indian is 
a noble- minded being, never forgetting a kindness. So far 
as my experience has gone with this people, the above is 
most emphatically true, but in quite a different sense from the 
idea there conveyed. It is true they never forget a kindness, 
but often make it an occasion to ask another ; and if refused, 
return insults recording to the favors received. My expcri- 
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cnce hastanglit me that, if I woiQd keep tbe friendship irf 
an Indian, and do him good, I must show him no more favor 
In the way of property than what he returns some kind 6f 
an equivalent for ; most of oar trials have arisen from ^as 
source. I am, however, happy to feel that there is a mani- 
fest improvement as the people become more instructed, and 
we become more a<ft|uaintied with their habits. This offen- 
sive trait in the Indian character I believe, m part, should be 
charged to the white man. It has been the universal prac- 
tice of all the white men to gire tobacco, to name no other 
article to Indians when they ask for it. Hence two very 
natural ideas — one is, that the white man is in debt to them ; 
the other is, that in proportimi as a white man is a good 
man he will dischai^e this debt by giving bountifully of his 
provisions and goods. This trait in Indian character is <»pa- 
ble of b^ng turned to the disadvantage (^ traders, travel- 
lers, and missionaries, by prejudiced white men. 

The last trait, which I cannot account for, is an appa^nt 
disregard for the rights of white men. Although their :ea- 
gemess to receive instruction in the school on the Sabbath 
and on the farm is without a parallel in my knowledge, still, 
should a reckless fellow from their own number, or even a 
stranger, make an attack on my life and property, I have no 
evidence to suppose but a vast majority of them would Iwk 
on with mdifference, and see our dwelling burnt to the ground 
and our heads severed from our bodies. I cannot rec<Midle 
this seeming want of gratitude with their many encoura- 
ging characteristics. But to conclude this subject, should 
our unprofitable lives, through a kind Providence, be spared 
a few years, by the blessiag of the God of missions, we ex- 
'pect to see this people christianised to a great extent, civiU- 
ised, and'happy, with much^f science ttnd the word of Grod, 
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(ind mriij of the comforts of life; but not without manjf 
(lays of hard labor, and sore trials of disappointed hopes, 
mid nameless perplexities. 

The number of this people is Variously estimated from two 
thousand to four thousand. I canaot give a correct esti- 
mate. 

At this station there is a dwelling house, a school house, 
store house, flour and saw mills — ^all of a rough kind — ^fif^ 
teen acres of land under improvement, twenty-four head of 
cattle, thirty-six horses, sixty-seven sheep. Rev. Messrs. 
Walker and Ellis, I hope, will report of Waiilaptu ; but 
should they fail, I will say, as near as I can recollect, about 
fifty acres of land are cultivated by some seventy individu- 
als ; a much greater number of cattle and hogs than among 
this people. Belonging to the station, thirty -four head of 
cattle, eleven horses, some forty hogs ; one dwelling houbO 
of Dobbie*s — well furnished — a blacksmith's shop, flour mitt 
— lately destroyed by fire — and some forty acres of land cul- 
tivated. 

Arable land, — ^The arable land in this upper country it 
confined almost exclusively to the small streams, although 
further observation may prove that many of the extensive 
rolling prairies are capible of producing wheat. They can 
become inhabited only by cultivating timber ; but the rich 
growth of buffalo grass upon them will ever furnish an in- 
exhaustible supply for inumerable herds of cattle and sheep. 
I know oi no country in the world so well adapted to the 
herding system. Cattle, sheep, and horses, are invariably 
healthy, and produce rapidly ; sheep usually twice a year. 
The herding system adopted, the country at first put under 
regulations adapted to the scarcity of habitable places — saj 
that no settlers shall be allowed to take up over twenty acrea 
14 
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of land on the streams — and the country without doubt will 
sostaia a great population. I am happy to feel assured that 
the United States government have no other thought than to 
regard the rights and wants of the Indian tribes in this 
CjQuntry. 

And while the agency of Indian affairs in this country re- 
mains, in the hands of the present agent, I have the fullest 
Confidence t,o believe that the reasonable expectations in ref* 
fsrence to the intercourse between whites and Indians will be 
fully realized by every philanthropist and every Christian. 
Bu|t as the Indian population is sparse, after they are abui;i- 
dantly supplied, there will be re.naining country sufficient 
for an extensive white population. , 

The thought of removing these tribes, that the country 
inay come wholly in the possession of the whites, can nev^r 
for a moment enter into the mind of a friend of the red pian, 
for two reasons, tp name no other : first, there are but .two 
countries to which they can be removed, the Grave and the 
Blackfoot, between which there is no choice ; second, tl^e 
countless millions of salmon which swarm the Columbia and 
i^ tributaries, and furnish a very great proportion of the sus- 
tenance of the tribes who dwell upon these numerous waters, 
and a substitute for which can nowhere be found east or 
vest of the Rocky Mountains, but in herds or cultivating 
their own land. 

HahiUtble valleys. — Many of the following valleys I have 
extensively examined ; with others I am more or less ac- 
ouainted from information. The river Deshutes, putting into 
die Columbia river, near the Dalles, from the south, contains^ 
without doubt, considerable tillable land. The same can h^ 
said of John Day's river, another tributary of the Columbia 
nver, from the south, forty miles above the former. The 
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Utilla, another south branch, twenty-five miles below Walla- 
wajlii, contains a great quantity of arrable land, perhaps suf- 
ficient for one hundred and fifty families. The Wallawalla, 
another south branch, evidently contains m^re tillable land, 
including its many branches, than any other stream in tlus 
upper country. I jtdge that three hundred and fifty fanj^- 
lies could comfortably locate on this river and its branches. 
I speak of white families. Probably it would sustain three 
times that number of Indian families, as they will always 
five more or less upon fish. The mission stfltion of Dr, 
Whitman, among the Keyuse, is on the upper waters of the 
Wallawalla. The Wallawalla river proper probably may be 
cultivated for thirty miles; the Tusha, its principal brapcb, 
jperhaps for fifty miles ; the Sataksnima, a small branch, fif- 
teen miles. On the Tshimnap, Okanagan, and some oth^ 
rivers conring into the Columbia river from the west, iherB 
is said to be more or less tillable land. The Tupkanan, a 
f outh branch of the Snake river, some seventy miles abovp 
its mouth, contains some land apparently of the best qualitj^. 
It resembles a piece in this valley, which has produced, one 
thousand four hundred bushels of potatoes to the apre. 
The tillable land extends up the Tuckanan, twelve miles, and 
about &ve up the Pataha, a branch. Probably sixty families 
could locate here. This is a favorable l<}cation for a settle- 
ment, by reason of the advantages of the large river for 
transportation and rafting timber. The Paluse, putting in 
from the opposite side of the Tuckanan, contains some good 
land. This valley — Lapwai — will probably settle two hun- 
dred and fifty families of Indians. Most of the land is al- 
ready taken up. Yacktoin, putting in from the opposite 
side, three miles above this, will settle as many more. There 
are said to be several other valleys between thb and the 
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mountains, containing arable land. The Q/and Round is a 
beautiful plain, fifty miles in circuit, od the route from fort 
Boisi to Wallawalla, probably all susceptible of cultivation. 
It is surrounded by mountmns and may be frosty. About 
forty miles southeast of this is another rich valley, of some 
Chirty-five miles in length, interspersed with large plats of 
white clover, through which a beautiful lake pours its cold 
waters in a rapid river, which unites with the Grand Round, 
and forms the Wailua, a branch of the Snake river. There 
a^ three or four other considerable streams putting into the 
Snake river above this, from the south, on two or three of 
which there are said to be large fertile plains. I know of 
but very fittle arable land in the vicinity of Salmon river. 
On the Shuhspalanima and Quaicksnima, two considerable 
branches of the Snake river, above Salmon, there is said to 
be some good land. Dr. Whitman writes me from fort Hall, 
■aying that in his journey to that place he travelled some 
fifty miles up the Boisi river, and thinks there is more good 
land on it than on any other stream with which he is ac- 
quainted in this upper country. 

There is an extensive red clover plain, commencing about 
'five miles south of this station, which I think would pro- 
duce ; but there is no timber, and very little water. Doubt- 
less many other arable valleys will show themselves, as tbe 
country becomes more thoroughly explored. 
Your humble servant, 

H. H. SPALDING. 
. Dr. White, 

Agent of Indian Affairs west of the Rocky Mount^ns^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

fizcitement among the Indians — ^DilTerent views of the alarmed wfcftf* 
— A norher journey — State of the Indians — Mr. Spalding's •tatio*—'' 
Nez Perees — Keyosee and Wallawailas — Presence of the womcii mMt 
the feast — Peace — Visit the Pallet — Coarse of the agentf—Laws oC 
the whites — ^Immigrating party — Willamette valley — Gov. McLaiigh- • 
liii— False reports — Schools — Mission claim — ^Mr. Lee — ^InstmctunM 
to immigrants — Oregon Institute — ^Letters. 

Willamette Valley, Oregon, Nov. 15, 1849, 
HoNOBSD Sir — Since my arrival, I have had the honor 
of addressing you some three or four commuaicatlons, the 
last of which left early in April, conveyed by the HudsonV, 
Bay Company's express over the Rocky Mountains, via. Caa- 
ada, which I hope and judge was duly received. 

Immediately after this, I received several communieations 
from missionaries of the interior, some from the Methodists,, 
and those sent out by the American board, representing tkt 
Indians in the interior as in a great state of excitement, and 
under much apprehension from the circumstance that such 
number of whites were coming in, as they were informed, to. 
take possession of their land and coimtry. The excitement 
aeon became general, both among whites and Indians, in Uus 
lower as wdl as upper district ; and such were the constantly 
floating groundless reports, that much uneasiness was fel^ 
and some of our citizei^ were under such a state of apfVB- 
hensions as to abandon their houses, and place thenuselTM 
more immediately within the precincts of the colony. Am 
in all such cases, a variety of opinions were entertaioed aiid 
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expressed — some pleading for me, at the expense of the gen- 
eral govcmraent, to throw up a strong fortification in the 
eentre of the colony, and furnish the settlers with guns and 
ftminuiMtion, so that we might be prepared for extremities^ 
OtherB thought it more advisable for me to go with an armed 
ias^ of considerable strength to the heart and centre of the 
eo98|>iraej« as it was represented, and if words will not an- 
inrcr^make power and balls da it. A third party entertam- 
id Htflterest tie^s, and few were really agreed on aay one 
nieftsCnt'. 

As may Be imagined, I felt the awkwardness of my posi- 
tion ; but, without stopping to consult an agitated populace, 
•el^t^ d seiisible clergyman and a single attendant, with 
my interpreter, and so managed as to throw myself imme- 
diattely hxto their midst unobserved. The measure had the? 
dcislred effect — ^tiough, as in my report I will more fully in- 
form yelu, had Kke to have cost me my life. 

The Indians flocked around me, and inquired after my par- 
ty, ttixd could not be persuaded, for some time, but that I 
had a fai^ge party concealed somewhere near, and only wait- 
^ to get them convened, to open a fire upon, and cut them 
wFeff at a blow. On convincing them of my defenceless 
cotrfRtion and pacific intentions, they were quite astounded 
mid mueh affected, assuring me they had been under strong 
Apprehensions, having learned I was soon to visit them witb 
fi large armed party, with hostile intentions, and I actually 
fbund thefm suffering more from fears of war from the whites^ 
tfean €Bfe whftes from the Indians — each party resolving^ 
httwe\'cr, to remain at home, and there fight to the last— 
ttxfi^h) Ibrtntiatefy, some three or four hundred milei^ 
ttphrt. 

fhe daiy following we left these Wallawallas and Keynses, 
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to pay a visit to the Nez Perces, promising to call on our re- 
turn, and enter into a treaty of amity, if we could agree oH 
ihe terms, and wished them to give general notice to all c6n- 
cemed, of both tribes. 

In two days we were at Mr. Spalding's station. Tlie Nei 
Perces came together in greater numbers than on any for* 
mer occasion for years, and all the circumstances combining 
to favor it, received us most cordially. Their improvement 
during the winter, in reading, writing, etc., was con:»dera-^ 
ble, and the enlargement of their plantations, with the in- 
(greased variety and quantities of the various kinds of graini 
and products now vigorously shooting forth, connected witA 
the better state of cultivation and their universally goodfen- 
<S6S, wer6 certainly most encouraging. 

Spending some days with this interesting tribe, and di'eir 
devoted missionaries, in the pleasantest manner, they accepC- 
^d my invitation to visit with me the Keyuses and Wallawat 
tas, and assist by their influence to bring them into the satofi 
regulation they had previously adopted, and with which aH 
were so well pleased. 

Mr. Spalding and Ellis, the high chief, with every othi^f 
diief and brave of importance, and some four or five hun- 
dred of the men and their women, accompaniea us to Waii- 
laptu. Dr. Whitman's station, a distance of a hundred and 
twenty miles, where we met the Keyuses and Walla wallaa 
in mass, and spent some five or six days in getting noiatt^ii 
adjusted and principles settled, so as to receive the Keyuses 
into the civi! compact ; which being done, and the high chiet 
elected, much to the satisfaction of both whites and Indian^ 
1 ordered two fat oxen killed, and wheat, salt, etc., distriD^ 
uted accordingly. * , * * * 

This was the first feast at which the Indian women of thii 
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country were ever periAitted to be present, but probablj 
-will not be the last ; for, after some explanation of my rea- 
sons, the chiefs were highly pleased with it ; and I believe 
more was done at that feast to elevate and bring forward 
their poor, oppressed women than could have been done in 
years by private instruction. 

' The feast broke up in the happiest manner after Five- 
Crows, the Key use chief, Ellis, and the old war chief of 
whom I made particular mention in my last report as being 
so well acquainted with Clarke, and a few others, had made 
their speeches, and we had smoked the pipe of peace, which 
was done by all in great good humor. 

From this, we proceeded to the Dalles on the Columbia 
river, where I spent two months in instructing the Indians 
of diffierent tribes, who either came in mass, or sent ambaa- 
aadors to treat with me, or, as they denominate it, take my 
laws, which are thus far found to operate well, giving them 
greater security among themselves, and helping much to 
regulate their intercourse with the whites. Being exceed- 
ingly anxious to bring about an improvement and reforma- 
tion among this people, I begged money and procured arti- 
cles for clothing to the amount of a few hundred dollars, not 
to be given, Imi to be sold out to the industrious women, for 
inats, baskets, and their various articles of manufacture, in 
crder to get them clothed comfortably to appear at church ; 
enlisted the cheerful co-operation of the mission ladies in in- 
structing them how to sew and make up their dresses ; and 
|iad the happiness to see some twenty of these neatly clad at 
divine service, and a somewhat lai^er number out in the hap- 
piest mood to a feast I ordered them, at which the mission 
ladies and gentlemen were presents 

During these two months I labored hard, visiting many 
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of their sick daily ; and by the most prompt and kind atten- 
tion, and sympathizing with them in their affliction, encour- 
aging the industrious and virtuous, and frowning in language 
and looks upon the vicious, I am satisfied good was done. 
They gave evidence of attachment ; and my influence was 
manifestly increased, as well as the laws more thoroughly 
understood, by reason of my remaining so long among them. 

During my up-country excursion, the whites of the colo- 
ny convened, and formed a code of laws to regulate inter- 
com se between themselves during the absence of law from 
our mother country, adopting in almost ail respects the Iowa 
code. In this I was consulted, and encouraged the meas- 
ure, as it was so manifestly necessary for the collection of 
debts, securing rights in claims, and the regulation of gen- 
eral intercourse among the whites. 

Thus far, these laws have been of some force and impor- 
tance, answering well in cases of trespass and the collec- 
tion of debts ; but it b doubtful how they would succeed in 
criminal affairs, especially if there should happen to be a 
division of sentiment in the public mind. 

The Indians of this lower country, as was to be expected, 
give considerable trouble, and are most vexatious subjects to 
deal with. In mind the weakest and most depraved of their 
race^ and physically, thoroughly contaminated with the 
scrofula, and a still more loathsome disease entailed by the 
whites ; robbed of their game and former means of cover- 
ing ; lost to the use of the bow and arrow ; laughed at, 
scoffed, and contemned by the whites, and a hiss and by- 
word to the surrounding tribes, they are too dejected and 
depressed, to feel the least pleasure in their former amuse- 
ments, and wander about seeking generally a scanty pittance 
bgr begging and pilfering, but the more ambitious and des- 
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petate among them stealing, and in some instances plunder- 
ing on a large scale. Were it not that greater forbearancar 
u exercised towards them than whites generally exercise, 
bloodshed, anarchy, and confusion would reign predominant 
ilmong us. But, thus far, it is but just to say, the Indiati^ 
hdve been, in almost every instance, the aggressors ; aiid 
though none of us now apprehend an Indian war or inva- 
Bion, it appears to me morally impossible that general quiet 
can long be secure, unless government take almost immedS- 
tfte measures to relieve the anxieties and better the conditioti 
of these poor savages and other Indians of this countr/. I 
am doing what I can, by reason of my profession, witlxlentf- 
ing them all the assistance possible in sickness, and sympa:- 
thizing with them in their numerous afflictions, and occa- 
sionally feeding, feasting, and giving them little tokens' (rf 
kind regard, have as yet considerable influence over them« 
but have to punish some, and occasion the chiefs to puni^K 
more, which creates me enemies, and must eventuate in fes- 
sening my influence among them, unless the means are put 
in^my hands to sustain and encourage the chiefs and Welt- 
disposed among them. Good words, kind looks, and medi- 
cine, have some power ; but, honored and very dear sir,yotl 
and / know they do not tell with Indians like blankets axii 
present articles, to meet their tastes, wants, and necessiiied; 
Sir, I know how deeply anxious you are to benefit and save 
what can be of the withering Indian tribes, in which GoJ 
knows how fully and heartily I am with you, and earnestly 
pray you, and through you our general government, to takd^ 
immediate measures to satisfy the minds, and, so far as pos- 
sible, render to these Indians an equivalent for their oncentf- 
inerous herds of deer, 6lk, buflfalo, beaver, and otter, nearly 
as* tatme as our domestic animals, previously to the whites aind 
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tRfeir fire arms coming am<yng fhem, atid of which they ar#. 
i!i6W' stripped, and for ivblch ih^y suffer. But, if nothing 
can be done for them on this score, pray save them from be- 
ing forcibly ejected from the I^^nds and graves of their fath- 
ets, of which they begin to ^nfcftrtain serious fears. Many 
arif becoming considerably enRghtetied on the subject of tlie^ 
irWtc man's policy, anti begin to quale in view of their fu- 
ture doom ; and coiiie to tut from time to time, anxiously iii« 
quf ring what they are to receive for such an one coming and 
cfitting off all their most valuable timber, afnd floating it M 
tlitr falls of the Willami^ttiB, and getting large sums for it j 
sOme praying the removal of licentious whites from amon^ 
t^^m ; others requiring pay for their old homestead, or a re- 
moval of the mtnrfers. 9o, sir, you sfee ial ready I have my 
hands, head and hearts full ; and ?f as yet I have succeeded 
in giving satisfaction — as many htmdreds that neither knoW 
nor care for inc, nor regatd in the least the rights of the In- 
dians are now flocking in — something more must be don€^; 
dnd that speedily, or a storm ensued. 

I remove all licentious offenders fil'om among them, espc?- 
cially if located a distance from the colony, and encourage 
tfrc community to keep within bounds, and settle as com- 
imctly as the general int^test and duty to themselves will 
«dmit. 

ilie large immigrating party have now arrived, most ef 
thete with their herds, hating !eft the Wagons at Wallawalkn 
attid the Dalles, which they hitend to bring by land or water 
te the Willamette m the spring. Whether th^y succeed irf 
getting them through by land th^ last sixty miles is doubt- 
ful, the road not having beien ad yet well explored. They 
tth^ greatly pleased with the country and its prospectsf. Vtt. 
Applegate, who ha* been so much in government employ « 
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^d surveyed such portions of the Missoari, says of this vaK 
ley, it is a country of the greatest beauty and the finest scul 
he hais seen. 

Having visited larger portions, and in different directions^ 
the last summer than heretofore — principally in the moun> 
tainous parts between this and the Dalles — lam most cheer- 
ful in saying I have not seen a country presenting such a 
variety of beautiful scenery, and possessing, at the same 
time, such advantage^ of timber, water, strength of soil, and 
mildness of climate ; and, as to health, having visited six- 
teen of the United States, the Sandwich islands, with some 
other portions of the earth, I must say, after practising med- 
icine somewhat extensively for the last six years, I regard H 
the most healthy country with which I am acquainted ; dis- 
eases the least numerous in class, and simple in character, 
being entirely under the control of proper remedies. 

The settlers are actively and vigorously employed, and the 
colony in a most prosperous state ; crops of every kind hav* 
ing been unusually good this season. The little unhappy 
difference between the American settlers and the Hudsoai's 
Bay Company, arising from the last spring's petition to oUr 
government, has been healed, and we have general quiet — 
both parties conducting very properly towards each other at 
present. And here allow me to say, the seasonable service 
in which hundreds of dollars were gratuitously expended in 
assistiag such numbers of our poor emigrant citizens down 
the Columbia to the Willamette, entitle Gov. McLaughlin, 
saying nothing of his previous fatherly and fostering care of 
this colony, to the honorable consideration of the memberg 
of this government. And I hope, as he is desirous to settle 
with his family in this country, and has made a claim at the 
&lls of the Willamette, his claim wUl be honored in such s 
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oaanner as to make him conscious that we, as a nation, are 
not insensible to his numerous acts of benevolence and hos- 
pitality towards our countrymen. Sir, in the midst of slan- 
der, envy, jealousy, and, in too many instances, of the black- 
est ingratitude, his unceasing, never tiring hospitality affects 
me, and makes him appear in a widely different light than too 
many would have him and his worthy associates appear be- 
fore the world. 

The last year's report, in which was incorporated Mr. 
Linn's Oregon Speech and Captain Spalding's statements of 
hundreds of unoffending Indians being shot down annually 
by men under his control, afflicts the gentlemen of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, and is utterly without foundation — no 
company or gentlemen ever having conducted more judi- 
ciousl}' among Indians than they uniformly have done in this 
country ; and I am of the Gt)vernor's opinion, who declares, 
openly, there have not ten Indians been killed by whites in 
this whole region west of Fort Hall, for the last twenty 
years, nor do I know of that number, and two of those were 
killed by our citizens. What were destroyed by the Hud- 
son's Bay Company suffered for wilful murder, none pre- 
tending a doubt of the propriety of the course adopted. 

There are now four schools kept in the colony, bf which I 
shall speak more fully in ray annual i-eport — one at the Pal- 
atine Plains, under the direction and aur.pices of the Rev. 
Mr. Clark, a self-supporting missionary ; a second — French 
and English — ^school, ii> in successful operation by Mr. Blan- 
chette, Roman Catholic missionary to this colony ; a third b 
well supported by the citizens, and kept at the falls of the 
Willamette ; a fourth — boarding and manual labor — sustain- 
eid by the Methodist board of missions, for the benefit of In- 
dian youth, of which Mr. Lee will speak particularly. The 
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location U healthy, eligible, and beautiful, and the noble ed- 
ifice does honor to the benevolent pause and agents that 
founded it. And while here, allow me to say Mr. Jesse Ap- 
plegate, from Missouri, is now surveying the mission claim, 
fi plan of which will be presented to the consideration of the 
members of our government, for acceptance or otherwise, of 
which I have but little to say, as I entertain no doubt Mr. 
Lee's representation will be most faithful. Should the 
ground of his claim be predicated upon the much effected 
for the benefit of the Indiaas, I am not with hioi ; for, 
with all that has been expended, without doubting the cor- 
rectness of the intention, it is most manifest to every observer 
that the Indians of this lower couptry, as a whole, have b^n 
very little benefitted. They were too far gone with scrofula 
Bfld venereal. But should he insist, as a reason of h's claim^ 
the benefit arising to the colony ^nd country, I am witH him 
heartily ; and notwithstanding the claim is a valuable one^ 
this country has been increased mpre by the mission opera- 
tions, than twice its amount in finance ; besides, much hs^ 
been done in advancing pivilizatiop, temperance, literat]9re^ 
and good morals, saying nothing of the evils that must hav^ 
arisen in this lawless country in the absence of all mora} re- 
itraint. Mr. Lee was among the first pioneers to this distant 
land, has struggled in its cai es, toils, and trials, has ris«Q 
with its rise ; and it is but ji^st to say, he and his associates 
are exerting a considerate and ^lpst salutary influence all 
abroad among. us. I hope his receptipn will be such that h^ 
will return from Washingtoa Qheened and encouraged to 
pursue his benevolent operations in this country. The Cath- 
olic and the different Protestant Qussions have been proa- 
parous during the kst year« and ^le as generally acceptabljf 
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to tV.e whites as coald, from jtheir different pursuits, be ex- 
pected. 
• * * * % * % 

In closing, allow me to say, for the instruction and en- 
couragement of immigrants : — Come light, save with provis- 
ions, and travel compactly. Heed this last injunction by all 
means, so far at least as not less than fifty to be found aloof 
from the main camp, and you will save yourselves from dan- 
ger and wrong, and the Indians from temptation and guilt. 
Last spring I addressed a communication to the present im- 
migrating party, meeting them at Fort Hall, urging upon 
them, fiom a variety of considerations, the same directions, 
a part only of whom follawed them— -others came strolling 
along in little bands of from two to six, and, as was to be 
expected, scarcely any escaped without being robbed and 
pillaged. Such conduct is highly censurable, as it tends 
4irectly to encourage and embolden the Indians to their hurt 
and our ruin. By travelling compactly, and treating the 
Indians kindly, but with proper reserve, and at all times 
keeping a vigilant watch, po danger is to be apprehen- 
ded to person or property ; but without these regula- 
tions there is danger. Have no apprehension of want; it 
is a land of plenty ; and, after a long and well contested 
debate, a few months since, at our Oregon lyceum, it was 
unanimously voted, that the colony of Willamette held out 
the most flattering encouragement to immigrants of any col- 
ony on the globe. Great expectations are" entertained, from 
the fact that Mr. Linn's bill has passed the senate ; and as it 
has been so long before the public, and favorably entertained 
at Washington, should it at last fail of passing the lower 
bouse, suffer mc to predict, in view of what so many have 
had to undergo, in person and property, to get to this dis- 
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tant country, it \?ill create a disaffection so strong as to end 
only in open rebellion ; whereas, should it pass into a law, it 
will be regarded as most liberal and handsome, and will be 
appreciated by most, if not all in Oregon. 

As to the claim for the Oregon institute, I need say no- 
thing, having said enough in my last report ; but, as that 
may have failed in reaching,.! would just remark, that the 
location is a healthy one, an^the site .fine, with prospect 
charmingly varied, extensive and beautiful. 

I leave this subject with Mr. Lee and the members of our 
liberal government, not doubling but that all will be done 
for this institute, and otherwise, that can be, and as soon as 
practicable, to lay deep and broad the foundation of science 
and literature in this country. 

And here I must close, as Mr. Lee is already sixty miles 
on his way, but not without saying I am much obliged in 
getting your last' report, which reached me a few weeks 
since, and shall feel still more obliged and honored in getting 
a communication from your own pen, enlightening, correct- 
ing, encouraging, or admonishing me, in my new and diffi- 
cult work, and certainly most awkcrard position, in which, as 
yet, I have succeeded better with both whites and Indians 
than I expected, and can but hope some good has been ef- 
fected by my appointment, especially to the latter. 

As my former worthy interpreter is dead, allow me to 
priy the appointment of Ellis, the high chief of the Nez Per- 
ces, in his stead, who is not only versed in hb own tongue 
and the Wallawallas, but an English scholar, and a man of 
sense. As he is so well regarded, his appointment will have 
a good influence both among whites and Indians. 

I have kept within limit of the three hundred dollars for 
interpreters the last year, being under the necessity of paying 



one hundred aiid eighty dollars for sixty days' service atone 
timei and in no insttfnee tkairt 6i a dollar per day, thou|fh I 
hire as I want, and diamiss at once on closing present bmi- 
ness — this being the only way I could hope to gire the de- 
partment satisfaction, in view of the multiplicity of tribes 
and kngnages thb side the moimtains. I have sent for and 
been houriy expecting my bills from Vancouver, but, from 
some cause unknown to me, tjiey have not yet reached, and 
by this reason I am prevented sending at this time my quar- 
terly report of expenditure — ^a circumstance I regret, and did 
not expect; but> aside from interpreter, travelling expenses, 
and for ofi$oe contingencies, it is small, and shall be forwarded 
at iay earliest convenience. The sum allowed for feeding 
and feasting Indians,. as provisions are very high — beef be- 
ing worth from five to seven dollars per hundred, perk from 
eight to ten dollars^ wheat, com, barley, and peas, a dollar, 
and potatoes forty cents — ^proves hardly sufiScieut to give 
satisfaction. The erection of my little office, at the expense 
of two hundred and twenty-five dollars, I hope and trust, 
with my actual travelling expenses, will be paid. If this 
cannot be done oonsistently, pray call me home at once. 

As I notified you in my report, I cannot sell drafts paya« 
ble m Washington, and await your order to drqft on London 
for at least one thousand dollars per annum, as, for the last 
year, for interpreter and my travelling expenses, with office 
contingencies and pre:ents to Indians, I have been imder the 
necessity of drafting more from Vancouver than I expected 
— ^the Indian exeitement and threatened invasion rendering 
thb unavoidable. Respectfully yours, 

ELIJAH WHITE, 
Sub- Agent Indian Afiairs, W. B. M. 

Hon. J. M. Pomaa, Secretary of War. 
16 
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Wiflbmetle, Mtrnk 16, 1644. 
Htft-^On Ae eroMog of ^e firftt Ftflirairy, Hk^ two fol- 
tewiD|^ letters cune to me, finding me in the upper settle- 
menit ^f the Willamette, distance forty mile* : 

WittftiMtte Fans, UmtUf U, 1844. 
"Bbah Sir — Tht undersigned wonid tidte this occadon 
io inform you that there has been of late in this place some 
few cases of intoxication from the effects of ardent spirits. 
It is evurrenlly reported that it is distilled in this place, and 
ihe vndemigned have good reason to credit such reports. 
Whibt, therefore, the undersigned wiB not trouble you, cmr, 
widi a detailed expoatioa of the fects, ihey must be permit- 
ted to express thdr deliberate conviction that l^bat which has 
MSieted so much injury upon the morals, the peace, and the 
happiness of the world, ought not to he permitted to be 
maAi^iactured in this country under any circumstances. And 
ycmr ^ttration is respectfolly invited to this subject. 
"We have the honor to be, deaf sir, 

''PETEE H. HATOH, Prerfdent. 
« A. F. LOTEJOY, Vice Preadent 
**A. F. WALLER, Secretary. 
*<©r. E. Whi*b, 

Bub- Agent of Indian AfTdrs for Oregon Terntoiy, 

" WiUamette Falls, Jkawiy 26, 1844. 

. '^J^BJkft Sfft — ^I do not iotow hut you hme been written 
to already on the subject which Is the cause irf no laeoDsid- 
erable excitement at this place, viz : — ^Tfae manufacture and 
use^ that moat degmding, wiih^bg, and damning of all 
the causes that has ever visited our woe since the fall of 
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Adam. As much as we regret it, deplore it, and anathema- 
tize the man who made it, it is nevertheless made, and men, 
or rather biped brutes, get drunk. Now, we believe if there 
is any thing that calls jour attention in your oflScial capacity, 
or any thing in which yon would be most c<Mrdia]ly support- 
'ed by the good sense and prompt action of the better part 
of the eommuiiSty, it is the present case. We do nvi iMi 1% 
dictate, but hope for the best, begging purdoh fbt iitirttMis. 
"I am, dear »r, yours truly, W . tt. WlLSOlf^ 
^'E. Wnms, Sub-Agent Oreg<m Territory," 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Maiwfcclue of ItqnonH— Breakioff op a disfaiery-^Conchtct of C0cfe- 
>, JlDCk, mo Indian — Affray — Killing of Cockstock — ^Dcaths from poir 
•9Be4 arrows — Interview with the Indiana— -Prerious frightful affair 
with Cockstock— Alarming visit of fiift.*en Indians — Cold Blooded 
murder — ^Presenla to Cockstock's widow-^PrOtection required— Let- 
ter firom Mr. Hines — Meeting of die legislative body — ^Resohitioii — 
Unhappy affray — Conduct in courts — ^Resources of the country — Soil 
•f Oregon — Arrival of Rev. Mr. Desmitt, nuns and priests — ^Port — 
Exports-^Imports — Tour — Schools — Quiet among the Indians — 
Note from Mr. Liltlejohn — ^Fidelity of the Indians— Reasons for pre- 
venting the sale of liquor — Cnactiqent of the legislative committee 
•f Oregon— An act to provide ways and means. 

I AocoBDnr GLT left at sunnse ob the following moniing,and 
veacbed the falls at sunset. Without delay, I secured the 
enminal and his distillerv, broke his apparatus, and buried it 
in the Willamette river. I put the aggressor under bonds, 
ia the strongest penalty the nature of the ease would admit, 
three hundred dollars — ^few being willing to be his bondmen 
eren for this amount. 

Mr. Pettygrove, a merchant of good habits and character, 
being accused of keeping and selling wine and brandy, I 
searched, and found, as he had acknowledged, a half gallon 
of brandy, and part of a barrel of port wine, which has been 
used and occasionally parted with only for medicinal purpo- 
ses ; and, to aroid all appearance of partiality, I required the 
deliyery of the brandy and wine on the delivery of the en- 
closed bond, which was most cheerfully and cordially given — 



asiDUQt oqe tboaaand dollars. I searcbod erery siispieioiift 
place thoroughly, aided by the citizens, but found naardmit 
spirits or wine in the colony. Since this period, no attempt 
has been made to make, introduce or vend liquors ; and the 
great majority of the colonists come warmly to my support 
m this matter^ px)fiiBring their aid to keep this bane from oar 
community. 

On the evening of February 29, 1 reoeived.the following 
eommunicaticm, accompanied by corroboratory statements 
from Mr. Foster, of Oregon city : 

" Willftmette Falls, Febniary 16, 1844. 
^'8iB — ^I beg leave to inform you that th^re is an lodiaii 
about this place, by the name of ' Gockstocki' who is in the 
habit of making continual threats against the settlers in this 
neighborhood, and who has also murdered several Indians 
lately. He has conducted himself lately in so oiitiiige9UB a 
manner, that Mr. Window Anderson has considered himself 
in personal danger, and on that account has left his place, 
and come to reside at the falls of the Willamette ; and were 
I ia circumstances that I could possibly remove jErom n^ 
place, I would certainly remove also, but a^n so situated thai 
it is not possible for me to do so. I beg, therefore> that you, 
sir, will take into consideration the propriety of ridding, the 
country of a villian, against the depradations of whom none 
can be safe, as it is impossible to guard against the lurkifig 
attacks of the midnight miirderer. I have therefcve taken 
the liberty of infonning you that I shall be in expeotation of 
a decided answer from you on or before t^ lOtb of Man^ 
next ; after that date I shall consider myself, justified In act- 
bg as I shall see fit^ on any repetition of the threats made 
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bf ttto before^mecrtlemed Ittdian <nr 1^ paitj*. I aai, &e^ 
WitSi Inspect, 

«JAinB B. SAOT.BS, 
*'Vr. E. W«w, Sttpermtendcnt, Ac.'* 

As I ir^ kneir afl the indivMualB coiicefiied, I reaohred 
to repair immediatelj to the spot, and, if possuilfe, secure 
iBe* IndQan Vithoat Hoodshed, as he iraa connected with 
some of the most formidable tribes in this part ci the terri- 
tcny, though a yery dangerous and rident cluaacter. Ac- 
coidinglj', I started, and reaehed the falls the following even- 
ingr collected a party to repair to the spot, and secure him 
itMki asleep; loioiring that he wouM not suta^t to be taken 
a prisoner ivithoul Fesifitanc^. The erenbg wbs sUmnj, and 
Hm diittasiee some ^ht miles, tlnrbugh thick wood and fal- 
Ite limber, iMx Wo bad streams to cross. Being on foot, 
m^'pttrty diecyned tte att^npt tiQmoming'-'-a cireumstonce 
I much regreltied ; yet, having no nolilaiy fcH^ce, I was eem- * 
p^fed to jield. In the morning I headed the party ei iem. 
iftea tb tal» this in<fiaa, who had only fire adherents, in 
h&p6» to sm^prise and secure him without fighting: — enjoin- 
ii^ tttjr mm, ftmt many coninderations, not to fire unless 
ordfered to do so in setf-defence. Unfortunately, two horses 
hAd just been stolign and a house plundered, and the Indians 
abeco^ed, fearing no doubt on our minds of their b^g the 
thSeres, as after tracking them two or three miles into the 
ibrest, they had spit off in such a manner as to ehide pur- 
suit, and we were fMt^ed to return to town unsuccessful, as 
fnrfter pursuit wad Bttle more rational than chasing an ea- 
gle ta the mountjE^bs. Cdckstock had sworn yengeance 
against several of ifty* party, and they thirsted for hfc blood. 
Haying no other means ai securing him, I offered one bun- 



dred doDan reward toaay who would deUver him sitfefy into 
my likBodih 89 1 wiahed to convey hhn for trial to the author- 
itaos constituted among the Nez Percea and Eejuaea^ not 
doubting thai thejr would feel h^ored in inflicting a juat* 
sentence up<A hkn, and the colony thereby be saved from 
an Indian war, so muoh to be dreaded in our present weak 
and defenceless condition. 

Some m days subsequent, Cochstock and hiB party* fii:^ 
in all, came into town at mid-day, rode from house to hoiM* 
al¥>wing their loaded pistols^ and not allowing any 006. by 
artifice or flattery, to get them out of hia bosom or hattd. 
He apd hia party were horridly painted, and rode about the 
town, setting, aa the eitiaena and especially his enemies coft> 
atrued it, the wbde town at d^anee. The cHiaena endurwl 
it for several homH but with great impatience, whea aft 
length be creased the river, and entered the Indian. liUagie 
opposite, and, aa the chief states, labored for some time ta 
induce them to join him and bum down the town that night, 
destroyiB^ aa many of the- whites as possible. Failing in. 
this — if seiioua or c<Nrreet in statement, which i^ much doubt* 
ed by some, aa the chief and the whole Indian village were 
immical to him,, and doubtless wished, aa he was a '' hrave,'' 
to make the whitss the instrum^t of his destructioor^-ho 
obtained an interpreter and re-crossed the river, aa other In* 
dions staie^ tar 1^ purpose of calling the wUtea to an ex- 
planation far pursuing him with hostile btentiona. By tbi$ 
iiwi», the ax^itamenti had become mtense with ati daases^ 
apd both sexes ammigat the whites ; and, aa was to be et^ 
pected, they ran in confusion and disorder towards the poiiAi 
where the Jbidiana were landing — acme to take him alhre and 
get the reward, 0thQfa to shoet him at any riak to thcm- 
sel'^h, thia> wealthisaim^ u town promising to aland bf 
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them to the amount of one thovawad dotlars each. Wkh 
these different views, and no eonceH of aetion, and many 
nuning merely to witness the affray* the Indians were met 
ai the landing, and a firiitg simukaneously eommenced on 
hoth sides, each party accusing the otiier of firing firat. In 
the midst of a hot firing on hoth sides, Mr. Oeorge W. Le 
Breton, a respectable yonng man, rushed nsarmed upon 
Cockstock, after the discharge of one or more of his pistols, 
and received a heavy discharge in the palm of his r^ht hand« 
ledging one ball in his elbow and Miother in his arm, two 
inehes above the elbow joint. A scuffle ensited, in which- 
he fell with the Indian, crying out instantly, *'he is killing 
me with his knife." At this moment, a mulatto man ran up, 
nfluaed Wmslow Anderson, and despatched Cockstock, by 
breaking in his skull with the barrel of his rifle, usmg it as a 
soldier wo<dd a bayonet. In the mean time, the other Indi- 
aiiB were firing among the whites in every direction, with 
gona, pistols and poisoned arrows, yelling fearfully, and 
many narrowly escaped. Two men who were quietly at 
work near by, were wounded with arrows — ^Mr. Wilson 
slightly in the hip, and Mr. Rogers in the muscle of the arm 
— but neither, as was supposed, dangerously. The five In- 
dians, having shot their gnns and arrows, retired towards the 
bluff east oi the town, lodged themselves in the rocks, and 
again commenced firing upon the dtisens mdiscriminately. 
Attention was soon directed that way, and the fire arms hav- 
ing been brought, the Indians were soon routed, killing one 
of their horses, and wounding (me of them, thus ending the 
aftay. 

Mr. Le Breton — ^ihe surgeon beuig absent from town*— 
was removed immediately to Vancouver, where he received 
every attention; but the canoe having been ten hours on the 
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passage; the poison had diffbsed itsetf all fUbroadin bis sys^ 
teiD, fmd proved mortal in less than tlirae days from, tke 
uoment of the horrid disaster. Hr. Bog^s lived h«l mm 
day lenger, though hut ^ghtly wounded with an arrow in 
the muscle of hb arm. Mr. Wilson has suffered, eoinpaimr 
tively little, hut is not considered in a safe oondftian. 

This unhaj^y affmy has erei^ed a general sensaftkNi 
throughout the colony, and all abroad amogi|g the Indians of 
this lower district. Now, whilst I am pemnag these lines, I 
am completely surrounded by at least seventy armed lodi^ 
ans, just down from the Dalies of the Columbia, mmy of 
them professed relatives of the deceased, on their way to the 
falls of the Willamette, to demand an explanation, or, m 
other words, to extort a jH'escat for the loss of their brother. 

They appear well affected towards me — ^remaiicaUy so>^- 
titough armed to the teeth, and painted horridly* I am 
eiFery moment expecting my interpreter, when I shall prbb*- 
ably learn particulars respecting th&r intendons. In the 
mean time, I will give a few particulars respecting this de- 
ceased Indian's previous course, "which led to the dlBaater, 
showing how much we need authorities and discipline in this 
country. 

As it is said, a negro hired Cockstock for a gmn tme, to 
be paid in a certain horse. Before the time expired, the ne- 
gro sold the horse and land daim to another negro, the In*- 
(fiaa finishing his tune with the pmrchaaer, aceoiding to 
agreement* Leamii^, however, to his chagrin and moortifi* 
cation, that the horse had changed owners, and betievii^ it 
a c(mspiracy agunst his r^hts, resolved to take the horse 
forcibly — did so— and this led to a year's contention, many 
threats, some wounds, imd bA last to the three deaths, asd 
may posdbly lead to dl the borrofs of savage w«r£Me inonr 
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hiftheHo qnki m^borhood. It wiui tiiis ideokkal Cock- 
itock thai ownnioned muck of the exritement k«t i^zii^ 
mmag tho wUt«i d the cotony, actuvlly driving aeyexid bom 
their hosMs to the more eentnal part of the aetttement for 
paataotkNi. 

I aaw and had an intendew with the IiuKaoa in June M- 
larnagy and aetded all di&fenca^^ to appearMpyQe, aatiabcto- 
nkj ; hnt, four aaonths sttbaeqnently, haying oocaaooed the 
anttoritiea eonalitiited among the Indians to flog one of bia 
eoMiei&ooa for nriently entering tte hosae of the Rot, H. 
& Perkfatf* aeiahg hk petson, and attemptii^ to tie, with % 
fiaw« to flog him> he took fiM afresh, and hi November hM»t 
came with a ak^e to my honae, with the avowed object of 
ahuflting me dawa at onoe ; but finding me absent^ after a 
eleae searah ia every part of the homse, h^ eommenced 
aaaahing- the windows^ %ht8, saah, and all» of my houae 
and oflbe, witht the breech of his gnn ; imd it is but just to 
waf, he did his work most effeotuaUy* not leaymg a sound 
window in ^Aa^ He nett started hotly in pursuit of my 
stawaMl, who waa moat aetively retraatiag, but soon over- 
taken and aeiaed by the shoulder ; his gatm^t givbg way, 
saved the frightened young man from further violence. 

I ratnmed bite in the eveuE^, thb having oceuired at 
three, P. M., when the viHains were too far away to be over- 
tafien, though I pursued them with the best men of the 
makmj during the whole n^ht^ and so long aa we conU 
tmee them. This was regarded a great entire, and eiea- 
ted a &t]t>Bg sensatkm throughaat the comnmmty, especially 
aa none knew where to Ixace it until within a few weeks paat. 
S«ma four weeks subsequendy , fifteen Indiana came in open 
daf , ridhig ii^ the neighboriiood, painted and well armed. 
I waa the fiivt, with one e»eplion, that obaarved dmny and 



ItmmeA tli«f vem MoUka and Ebaete, and Mt coofidtBt 
thqp wem en aa emiid of mketief, being well infonned of 
ilieir maanaaing and desperate bafaita. As tlua laquke oui 
o£ tbcar piodiice, tke proper liomes of Ihe KlametA bMog ait 
ISMt tlum hmidifed vdlaa to the eoath, and the MdaUaa» 
«i& 'vdiom ikey bdmmmntjf iaaitg ihek lodges in the Oa»» 
(oade mountain^ at disteaoe of from forty to eighty miles, I 
vesolved i^ once to tuni thw. visit to acooimt ; sent my stew«« 
ard te oliief Caleb's lodga^ whero all had aimed, he beiag 
» CflBapooyah^ and vM Ue hand hanriog previously entered 
with are mto iiie ei^ eoupaet^ aed gave him a cordial 'miit 
tjtien te oaB on me^ with the chiefs TiaitiDg him, in the 
aaoniing^ as I wished to see them, aod.had scHne interesting 
aad plbiseing neirs to eosvey to then« The chiefe saHed in 
4e memiig^ none, however,, i^ipeeriag so pleeaed and happy 
as. Caleb. 01 thie I tooiino notice; hut ottered intoche«r* 
M eenversatibft with Gdeb Urn a few moDAeats, and then 
reae wp and invited them to walk out and see my ^aatelkn 
andhnrdn. 

When we reached the cattle,!, ashy accidenil, or ineidenr 
taHy, asked Caleb if he was prepHared to give a feaet to his 
dietamt friends who had so lately and imexpeotedly oaHed eft 
him* Answering in the negative^ I told him to shoot down 
at once a lit yonng os that was passing before ns, and, while 
iiome were drcsang it>. othere to come ta the house and get 
some flour, peas, salt^ etc., and go immediately back end 
foaet his friends, lest thcfy form an unfavearaUe opinion of us 
here. I need not say the sammons was obeyed, and Caleb 
the hap^est man in tiie world. Now the i%id moiscles of 
the stienger chiefii b^an to relax; b short, all distrost wee 
soon lost, and as lAtey w«n abont kaving for Caleb's camp, 
^y foimd themselrea constrabed to mfronn bm that ih^ 



eame over with verj differenit fe^ngs fkam what they were 
now leaving us with, and were rerj gkd they bad Ust^nad 
to Caleb's advice, and called upon me. Prafeanog to be 
veiy much engaged at the moment, I told thiem to go and 
dine, and at evening, or eariy theliofowiii^BionQiag^I.wiHild 
oome with my friend, Mr. Applegate, and n»ike tfaema eaU. 

They feasted to the fuH, and I found tbem in fine hnuor, 
and in a better condition to Bmoice than iglrt. After some 
caanal conversation, I asked tbem bow they wouM like to 
enter into the -civtt compact ; and, wbUst tbey w^« disciuk 
flii^ ihesdbject, this indiaa — Cockstock— came fint into m^ 
presence, weU armed, and appeared cold and cBstant, tlio«gk 
I bad no isuspicion of bis bang the ehaiacter wbo bad ao 
lately broken to pieces the wmdows in «my hou^e aad office. 

Tbey bad no scruples in spying tbey were entirely wSling^ 
and should be pleased on their part to enter upon the same 
terms aa others, bat did not know bow it might be regaided 1^ 
the residue of their respective tribes. They engaged to maei 
me on the 15th of March, with the residue of their people, and 
use their influence to bring about the desirable object 
The party left the same day, apparendy in a cheerlul mood, 
passed over the prairie singii^, talkmg^ and laughing mer- 
rily. As a part, however, were pasimig their lM>raea over a 
diScult stream, the other part fell upcm and massacred them 
in A most shocking manner, thb villainous 'Cockstodk acting 
a conspicuous part in the bloody affray. 

I repaired to the spot without delay, ab the whites were 
much excited, and wished to pursue and hang every one of 
ibem. I leanied there bad been unsettled feuds of long 
standing, and that in like manner, ten montbs prefiously, 
three unfortunate wretcbesbad shot down a fellow traveller. 
On cbnveyh^ tins mformaticm to the lituens^ all X believe 



W€m si^iifled t<> slajr fO^bosM^ and reivaiii quiet for the prea* 
ent. 

f btts ttfoeh for tkb btdoii afkkf wiMcb, my interfH-eter 
hairia^ arrived, I hsre settled to-daj with the Dalles IndiaDS 
iiiodt sftliftfiM^riiy. As was to be expeeted, they wished 
preseflctsf lor the death of their brother. I prevfdled on all 
tc^be seated^ and then explained the whole case slowly and 
clearly to their undeiBtanding. I told them we had lost two 
valiiaUe iimoeeiit men, and diey bat one ; and shotdd our 
people learn that I had giren them presents, without thenr 
giving me two bla^eta for one, they must expect nothing 
but the hottest displeasure -fvom the whites. After much 
deliberation among themselves, they with one voice conclu- 
ded to leave the whole matter to my discretion. 

I at once decided to give the poor Indian widow two 
bUmkets, a dress, and handkei^hbf, believing the moral in- 
fluence better than to make presents to the chief or tribe, 
and to receive nothing at their hands. To this proposi ion 
they most cheerfully consented, and have now left, having 
asked for and obtained from me ^ written certificate, statmg 
that the matter had all been amicably settled. It is to be 
hoped that the matter will here end, though that is by no 
means certain, as at present there are so many sources of un- 
ea^ess and discontent between the parties. 

As I said before, I believe it morally impossible for us to 
remiun at peace in Oregon, for any considerable time, with- 
out the protection of vigorous civil or military law. For 
myself, I am most awkwardly situated ; so much so, indeed, 
that I had seriously anticipated leaving this spring ; but the 
late suiBcessful contest against the introduction of ardent 
spirits, in connexion with the excitement by reason of the 
unhappy disaster at the falls of the Willamette, together 



wiHi tkft &ot oC ioowwytf awr jpeople brag bo esftcendlf 
excitable on Indiaii and oUier aflEairs relating to the peaee 
aad interest of the colony atid toaotty, I han^.tendvied to 
lemam for the present^ in hopes of bebg soon some wmj re- 
lieved. I hope that the chraftlhi^re this day dfwim infaTor 
of John McLaughlin wiU be honored, aa oiherwiBe I magr be 
lliiown at once into the greatest difficnlifeBy havhig bo oliiar 
hoise in this country where I can dfiav saeh artioles aa I 
TOqidfe for neeessary preaents to Indiana^ to dainf inveUii^ 
expenasa, etc. 

I hare the honor to Temam^ with highfiat respoct^ 
jonr obediwt humble asrfmt^ 

K WHITB» 
Sah-«g«rt of ladiaB AMmn. 
Hod. J. M. PoftTsa, 

Asuidaiy of War, 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

General health, etc. — ^Winter rains — State of afTaire between the whites 
and Indians — Chief of the Fallatine plains — ^Aggression by the Indi- 
ans — ^Military assistance eaUed foi^— Communieation of the chie^ 
fjnhandtome-ttod tmjmit befawior of the Califomiana— Marder of JESx- 
jail Heddiiig-"£Bis sent to the whiteEH-^Itttarylsognageand la^w- 
view— Haj^y visit with KUis---In(ended reveoge of the aggressed 
party — ^Invitation to the chie& — ^Difficulty at fort VancottTer-* 
Suspension of hostilities — The agents weariness of the unhappy 
state of affairs — ^Dissatisfaction with the govemment — ^An uapleas- 
ant aflair settled— The colony— Methodist institute— ^iiscalating 
medium needed-*Agenf s unpleasant poaitiMt— Nimiber of IndiaiMh- 
Letter from Mr. McTunghKa and I>oaglt»— Antwer frsoa Rwsstt 
and StewaH-^Letter femaa. Mr. Bttmstt— Now wafsa route— iUpovt 
of the snb-agent's interpreter — ^Mr. Lee relative to the.Iiex Percct— 
Letter from Mr. Lovejoy to the secretary of war — A resolution — 
Note to Hon. W. Medill. 

Oi«goD, W^amettd Valley, Apia 4, 1845. 

SiB^—Thfotig^ t^ politeness of Goyonor MdamgUm — 
^be Hndscm's Bay express leaymg-*— to; tiie iiiosntBiii»--<£or 
CanadA to-moxrow — ^I have again fte honor and ^easwe of 
addrevung joa from tibis remote portion of earth. 

6inee mj last, of Hbtember, 1844, ^piving an aoeoimt of 
the destraction of tfar distSlery, the general health, q«iet- 
ness, prosperit J, and rapid growth of the ecAomj, iogvS^ier 
with the good order and deconim which prerailed through- 
ottt at the courts, ail has moved forward here as st^isfiMto- 
nfy as couid hare been ^^zpeeted. 

Startii^ too ktOi and the winter nhis seMog in eariia' 
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than usual, subjected the emigrants to incredible suffering 
and hardships, especially from the Dalles of the Columbia 
down to the Willamette valley ; but our early and delight- 
ful spring is exerting a cheering and most salutary influence 
upon their hitherto depressed spirita. They have, bee like, 
been hived up in Oregon city during the winter, and arc 
now swarming to the entire satisfaction of the first occu- 
pants of the hive ; it not being wide and large enough for 
such an unexpected increase. The last ^nigration, number- 
ing about a thousand, are generally pleased with the coun- 
try, and are setting about theif spring's work with becom- 
ing spirit and fortitude. 

The Indians of this lower country, whose national honor 
and dignity are laid in the dust, are looking upon the rapid 
growth and increased strei^th of the whites with sorrowful 
eomtettances mid «ad hearts. The prteentatate of things 
between us and them is peculir, critical, unenvial^e, and dan- 
gerous, at least so far as peace and property are concerned. 

For instance in proof — soon after I sent my despatches, 
the chief of the Fallatine plains, whose orderly conduct and 
that of his dan did honor to the Nez Perees laws, and the 
engagement we bad mutuany entered into, caUed on me, de- 
•king my offices in pioouring the mending of his gun. This 
being done, he invited me to come and see him and his peo> 
pie ; said all was not right at Us ledge ; his tribe was divi- 
ded, and all was not right ; his influence was waning^ and 
some of his people were becoming very bsltcr towards the 
Americans.* Observing anxiety knd mental reservation, I 
endeavored to draw out the eeoret, reminding him of the 
frequent cammfimkations he had brought me from the Rev. 
Messrs. Clarke and Griffin, bearing 4»uoh sft&factory tea^- 
mofkf to hisfMsevioasiiuiet; orderly, and proper oondnct^ etc.. 
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but all I eodd leara was, 'Hbingsare not right with us» and 
weajremketable." 

The Oamaas, their prtncipal dependa&ce for food was 
cut off last aeaaoQ by reason of drought; and the. deer are 
hunted so much by the late hungry western emigrant rifle- 
men, that they haye become wild, poor, and fow in numbeh 
The chief left. 

A few days after, I learned they had killed an ox and ate 
it^ belonging to a neighboring white man. The owner was 
excited, and i^pUed to one of the executive ; a proclama- 
tion was issued, the military was called out — ^if it be lawful 
to call it such — and ample preparations made to avenge the 
national insult, and seek redress for this astounding loss. 
The army collected upoo the opposite bank of the river, six 
miles from the position occupied by the enemy, talked 
bravely* long and loud, but the riv^ was a little too high to 
cross tbat day — appdnted another, the river being lower ; 
none of the warriors i^ppeared; nor could the executive, 
simply for the want of a few gallons of alcohol, obtain the 
necessary assistance to arenge the hcMrid wrong, and per- 
form a brilliant military exploit. The chief, in his embar- 
rassment and distress, came to me as usual finr sympathy and 
succoh My coldness and look of severity — ^for which heav- 
en foi^ive me ! — ^keenly afflicted him. * After a deep sigh 
and painful pause, peculiar to a woimded or injured Indian, 
he slowly rose, gently smiting upon his Inreast, and said, '* Dr. 
Whke, I am a true man, and carry anhonest heart Do you 
remember my coming to get my gun mended last fall ? Do 
you remember my wcunds, that all was not right with our 
people, and my inviting you to come and see us ? We had 
just before killed that old ox, and was then eating it." I en- 

quhred, bad you ai^thing to do with it personally ? '' Yes 
16 
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•^ hApcd toijfk Ik, and wift my tnaSty, took and lite one- 
half of the anninud. You sav the condition •! rkj gwk — 
<mf pfOT&iowi wem oat; f aa^ othe» had h«ited for two 
igfffB-'^^oagt hunger ^tft^, great. We heU & oomeil, and, ho- 
ping ferai^oessy i piomieed on oondkimi nothing was oaught 
tfll the neUing of anoth^. snn, -we wedd kfll' the^nt animal 
we met. 

I teareQeid ftr, and wieagtied naysell till e«tenii|g ; shot of- 
ten hnk hilled nothing. We ^m^k thi» poor eU ^^ wUch 
oBr.peoplip wpnld acom tokilor«atexbep1ita eases el eit- 
tene Inriiger ; mf weid waa paflq^-4o ray people ; I oonid 
Bofc ff^ hack from, ay word-; | h^p^-te Idftnnd hat<Aer the^ 
ox» an^ joined i» eatfaig him, and nowtny peaeela gene. I 
mnaidianied?taeee> a white i9an\i ft^t^^-Uhey look eoM en 
meand riMe the bea4 ; I eapnei-bea* it ; I eanne^B^e ao; 
I eeine toyou to h^ mo, fbp I iun> teld^ Ihoy ^iwHit to Wt 
me. I 4p not want taeh ftieAhigs 4o eai4k;i Bot-dolwantte 
he hiiBted> aan Umv or wfld beael; ^r shragArtev/ I stand 
hate n.eriiheii of peace, w&ling. to ha^e jHwdtetale tiM tmna; 
bwt jwUi t(v)ui?oitvemetDbered;thaibwo WMO'dlstreseed'v^Ui' 
hxmgmt**' ''Ouppoie,'^ said I> «<are ownev nheuld reqnh« 
ymmr rifle |mh^ four honea?'^ ''Yon ataad <o Jdlge between 
na^^and I ahatt Md^ your deciflion.^* <^Bai yoti. have hro- 
fa^ yopr engagement and forftsted^ o^hiMenee, and I' lanr H 
cannot he ee<[^dv aa soaao thhih yon k|ve HQed before/' 
'' fioctor Wyie^ I aoi; a tiwe. nuniy and .Be not* Iinopv^ 
peopH cannot be so aoensedjnatty; this ia^hijnpions; none 
can^meei my ikee andsay )t.^ 1^ w»yt% il^on^ Unclothe 
ownei, prayi«(g> i» it was the ihot oAeme so f^ as wer hod 
theleastr eyidence^ and^especiaBy in virw of our cMtierfeltB- 
atniH and W gmmval good behafviof^ tiiat ho woiM fi^y 
iMiomnify UiMsifT tnd then, k ^ew of what' I knew of>tho 



cottfHtfen of bis gun, aild the probability fbat ft wai Mfticed' 
by hunger, to settle it ; and itequested lii6i to asstnre tKe 
cbief that be was eoovineed from my letter and aH the cSr- 
cumstsnces, in connexion with bis past good condu^ tJbat 
it must have bfecn brougbt about by htingen 

The advice was rejected, bs the laws of the organiitttfeii 
now had cogniisanee of the offence, and he idsbed tor s<^ 
tfaem fi»tbfully enforced. Public opinion became dSivi l fe d ? 
and no judicial expression being fnade, aiid tfie p66ir diief 
becoming excessively lired of bebg held by pirtiKj dpioibif 
In duran^ce vil6, came to see me a second latKi, l! nMCir 
again, and learned it was settled by €be chief and' hiis peo)^ 
paying his rifle and efgbt horses. It tMff be correct^— US' T 
fear ft is — ^I abominate Hie act, and A-^ad^ its prejti^ifeiflf 
influence 

Week before liist a hungry and'miscbieVouslbd^ge'lHJI^i 
cow. They were pursued by a party ^ WMttes, oV^wWfeiS^ 
and, in attempting to take them the Indians fired upbljf USs 
wbites; k91ed one Horse, and* wounded' aiiollter. f&e" ttre 
was Fctumed, one Indian VRed, and a seconff wbuiidtA* 
Thus ended this aflfiyr, which created very little exdtdh^ 
among whites or Indians. 

Vhe most painful circumstauce that h£Cs oc^itri^ litite^, 
transpired last fill at California. The Keyuse, Wal&iwsliks; 
add some of the cbie& of the Spokans, entered n-poti' ttr^ 
hazardous, but grand and important enterprise of gdhg di- 
rectly through the Indian country toCaltfomia, Ttith tf tfew 
of excbanghig their beaver, deer, and elk skins, tbgetKi^ Wftt^ 
their surplus of horses for neat stock. As tkeyliad to piisi 
tbrough' aw extensive countty, bbaWted By the s&vage" aMtd' 
warlike CEunets and Chestes, where Smith, Tumfei^ an4*««^ 
many other wKiie parties had been defeated, We are'at irtdsir 
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to conclude whether Uieir yalor is more to be oommended 
than the rashness of their stupendous enterprise to be censu- 
red. They were well mounted and ei^uipped ; the chiefis 
clad in English costume, atid the residue attired in dressed 
skins, moulded according to their several tastes. The jour- 
ney of seyen or eight hundred mfles, after some fighting, 
watching, and much fatigue, was accomplished,, and their 
numbers not lessened. 

Taking their own statement, their reception was cordial, 
and the impression made upon the whites by these distant 
and half-civilized people, upon an errand so commendable, 
was most favorable. The treating and salutations being 
oyer, the trade commenced in good iaith, and to mutual sat- 
irfactaon. All moved on weU, til^^ on an excundon to pro- 
cure elk and deer skins, they met a marauding band of 
mountain free-booters, fought them, and, being victorious, 
took a prize of twenty-two horses^ all previously stolen from 
the whites. 

On returning to the settlements, the Spaniards laid claim 
to the animals. The chiefs remonstrated, and said, agreea- 
bly to iheir customs, the horses were thein. The Spaniards 
explained thw laws, and showed the fti Mmal ft not to be ven- 
ted, I e., bearing a transfer mark, and told the Indians they 
must giv« them to the rightful owners, as all Americans and 
others did. The Indians seemed grieved, and rather incen- 
sed ; said in their country six nations of people were on terms 
of amity, and tiiat in case any one of these six nations stole a 
hone, the tribe was responsible for the sale delivery of that 
animal to the rightful owner ; but in case the Blackfcet or 
other formidable enemy steal or capture, the property is 
supposed lost, without redemption ; and as we have captured 
ihesQ horses at the hazard of our lives^ from your long open- 
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ly declared enemies, we think they ought in justice to be 
ours. The Spaniards condescended to offer ten cows for the 
redemption of the horses ; the chief not replying five more 
were added ; he still remaining moody, and without replying, 
the negodation unhappily broke off. A day t>r two after, an 
American, seeing his mule among the number captured, told 
the Indians it was his mule, and have it he woidd. WxB 
you, said a young chief by the name of £3ijah Heading ; and 
stepping into the lodge, immediately loaded his rifle, came 
out and observed significantly, go now and take your mule. 
The American, much alarmed, remarked, I hope you are 
not going to kill me. Nol I am going to shoot yond^ 
eagle — ^perched upon a neighboring tjak. Not VS^ng the 
appearance, the man left without attempting to obtain his 
mule. A day or two after the Indians left their encamp- 
ment and walked down to the fort of Captain 8ttter to 
church ; and from the best information we have obtained — 
all being ex parte — the following appears to be near the 
truth : 

After service, Elijah was invited into another ap^ment, ta- 
king with him his uncle, a brave and sensible chief of the age 
of five-and-forty ; while there, in an unarmed and defencekes 
condition, they commenced menacing him for things alleg- 
ed against the river Indians of this upper country, in which 
none of them had any participation ; csdled them indiscrimi- 
nately dogs, thieves, &c., &c. ' This American then observed, 
Yesterday you were going to kill me — ^now you must die — 
drawing a pistol. Elijah, who had been five or six years at 
th^ Methodist mission, and had learned to read, write, and 
-^peak English respectably, said deliberately — ^let me pray a 
little first ; and kneelmg dowu, at once commenced ; and 
while involdng the divine mercy, was shot through the heart 
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or Titak dead qpon the spot Ereij measoie, as tlie Ind^ 
«M A97# was takea to cut them aU off by Spaaiwds, who 
lucpqght out the canncn, with odier fire anns, and hotly pur- 
aoed them, and ivied to preyent their escape by oheckiiig 
and iatermptiDg ^oir passage across the ferries^ &c. &c. 
Snt ni length th«y all andved safely, after manifest suffering, 
4eiMing ihe herds ih^y had paid for m CaBforaia, 

They met three Americans on the wi^^ as they left th^ GaGfor 
aia aettkmento and had them in th^ power ; botinstead of 
lyiceoging the death of £^ah, they mounts ^ub)i on a horse 
of their own* and 8«iii them in, telling tham to go to the 
Ip4 and acqnamt the people tha^ as cbristiaas, they oo«ld 
4^at kill innocent white people^ who were in their power and 

TMpg iot tmth an Indian ieport» this horxiUe affair cie* 
aies iKaKidarahte>excitemenl^ and there is some danger of its 
diift^rhing the friendly relation that has hitherto existed be- 
tween na h#re» and aU those foraiidable tribes in the region of 
Wallawalla and Snake rivers. They had no sooner airiyed 
tbail SUiSy my ioterpretei^ the hijgh chief of the Kez Forces, 
was deputed to ocme down and learn our Ofnoion r^ard*- 
iag the affw# Tb»j could not hare sent a better ^«it» the 
whites all givii^g him « handsome and cwdial reception. 
]Pnm WaQawaUa he accompanied Mr. Grant, the chief tra- 
der at Fort HalU down to Yancourer. He called on Dr. 
lUeTAi^ghfay whose great experience and address wex:e ser- 
rjoeal4e. He spolbe toochingiy of the yiolent death of his 
own eon upon the northwest coast^ and left the impression 
|hj^ he could not nvoid syoipathising with the father and 
friends of the young chief. Mr. Douglas^ too, an early friend, 
patroi^ and layorite of Ellis^ aided much in conyinciag him 
that alii the good andyirtuous could uot avoid the most pain- 



ocourred by xmeaa ^ tt^dtf^renoo iatlleir «iMtolxu or laiAf 
imperfectly ^ladenitoodipg eaoh oiberi or fiwa dome^ a» h$ 
would chaiitably hop«^ eKoiiMble eirciiBi8taaG«. 

Under tke infliimae of Uvs «ahftey laag«li|[6 and iater- 
view» EUis aniyed at loy rosidcucej in WSliMelte, about ib0 
first wtant, bavu^ a.ihort timfi b«foi«^ got a haa^ o^Hontto 
iucalioa» writtau ia esckemeat^ f fow Dr^ Wbkmaii» irW was 
imder a^mx^^fMbeomm tb&t k might be aiv^ng^d uffoii 
soma of tiie wbitea #f ibe uj^iw couiitry^ Ba^asauredlwaa 
bai^y to see tU^ ray BMat faildifid f mad aad interiiretan 
(&^ pardon me Ibi: 8ayii^'T-4Bo]ali9daB w^are hi»t^ agitated 
as we hare a tbooaaod tunas beau, by fidthtesa aaragcyi, and 
still more &itUasa whitesrMBponftUej ya^ powerless aad 
defeucelesa in our aasatlled.stale of tbjign to maet witt 
this honest iK¥m,> this r^ friandi though an I&diaii* gavoBMi 
beady pkasura. : 

His thorough edosation at Bad nwm, mouUM hias fatto 
mQre<^ the white maatteaiiidiBii. HiapniltaBoeaDdgodd 
management with his tribe sanctmed the «hi>i6e that had 
been made, and aU the wbitas.spoke haad$c»ady of his Uad 
ofioes and oUigiog deportmeati whilst emigla4ii|g through 
hia country. Beingaatici^^ of the safe^ and pOlioy) I feaal* 
ed him well^ and took at onqe uiiobserted measUfea to hftra 
him invited to every, respeetable plaee abroad* wbore tbeli.^ 
dies and gentlanen. received him so cordially^ And foasAed 
him so richly. SJ)d flefyMateiy> thait he ahMst/^rg^iC Ihe olfeat 
of. his ^baasy* and« I vetily believe thofight extDem^ly 
highly of the whites of T^Hllamette, however he mj^ hir4 
thought cf the condunt of tbe OaiiSctfniatiSi . 

Being anpooiia to asaha this visit u^tfl 'to hiaa and hia 
peopH>aa wall aa pkHM^I^nCter spandlig 4'faW'days in vn*^ 
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iting the schools, as well as the principal inhabitants and 
places of interest, I showed him my little library, told him 
to make luaiself at home ; put <m my far&ier's garb, and 
commenced working on my plantation. He soon came ont^ 
accompanied by a wealthy cousin, and begged for tools to 
assist me. I loaned them, and found he was much at home 
in tbar use. He spent with me a sufficient length of time 
to convince me of the truth reported concerning his* cheer- 
fulness in labor, as well as his knowledge, application, and 
aSMduity in business. He spoke sensibly of the advantages 
<^ industry, mid the astonishing ehmge that had been effect- 
ed among his people, by ^e cultivation of the boSL ; assured 
me that every family or lodge now raised an abundance for 
home consumpUon, besides having con^erable quantities to 
barter with the whites. He says he raised himself, the past 
season, sax hundred bushels of peaL, with a fine crop of 
wheat, potatoes, beans, <kc. Ac. ; spoke properly of its moral 
and social effects. Wars were no longer talked of, and the 
chase was nearly abandoned ; the book imd the Bible consu- 
med their leisvoe mottients. Polygamy, once so common^ 
except in two solitary cases» was done away, a^d not a lodge 
of my people but observe the Sabbath, and r^ularly attend 
morning and evening devotion. All this was only corrobo- 
rative of what I had previously heard from other sources. 
He spent two days with me, in the most cheerful, agreeable, 
and profitable manner, and at the close I felt myself the 
better and happier for the vist ; nor did I marvel that his 
influence was increadng and the prospects of his people 
brightening. 

Pardon me; for, in thmking of his visitand dwdHng upon 
his excellencies, I had like -to have forgotten his agency. 
Learning from Dr. Wbitiftan, who I'eadea in thdr midst, how 
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much they were all excited by reason of the treacherous and 
violent death of this educated and accomplished young chief, 
and perhaps more especially by the loss they had sustained; 
and then, after suffering so many hardships, and encounter- 
ing so many dangers, losing the whole — I apprehended there 
might be much difficulty in adjusting it, particularly as they 
lay much stress upon the restless, disaffected scamps late 
from Willamette to California, loading them with the nle ep- 
ithets of "dogs," "thieves," Ac. Ac, from which they be- 
Bered, or affected to, that the shmderous reports of our cit- 
izens caused all their loss and disasters, and therefore held 
us responsible. He assured me that the Wallawallas, Key- 
use, Nez Perces, Spokans, Ponderays, and Snakes, were all 
on terms of amity, and that a portion of the aggrieved party 
were for raking about two thousand warriors of these fornu- 
dable tribes, and march to California at once, and nobly re- 
venge themselves on the inhabitants by capture and plunder, 
enrich themselves upon the spoils ; others, not indisposed to 
flie enterprise, wished first to learn how it would be regard- 
ed here, and whether we would remain neutral in the affsur. 
A third party were for holding us responsible, as Elijah was 
killed by an American, and the Americans incensed the 
Spaniards. Ellis reminded me at the same time of the ill 
success the chiefs met wkh in trading off their ten dollar 
drafts for herds, with the emigrants ; which drafts I had sent 
up by Mr. Lee, my interpreter, to secure peace and safety 
while the emigrants were passing through their country ; 
the year before so many having be^i pillaged and robbed 
of their effects, through the inattention of the chiefs. 

Sir, how this nSaar will end, is difficult to conjecture ; the 
general impression is, that it wffllead to the most disastrous 
consequences to the CafifomianB themselves, or to the colony 



of the WiHiMB0tte y^Qej. M7 piocipal fear i^ ibat U will 
vesiilt la 80 much jealou«^i prejudice vyi ikaffetition, a» to 
Avert thjip minds ^om iho puiBuil; of haowlsigB, agnc^tiuf^ 
and the meaoft of dviliaatioD* wiiich thej have been for suck 
a lei^h of Haoj^ bo landaUjr engaged in obtaining. 

Should this be the ca3e with these nwoerous brare^ and 
formidable tribes> ^ results to them^ and to u^ would be 
indeed most calamitous. To prevent such a result I wrote^ 
thzough Wia^ a hmg, cordial^ and rather syippathising letjhy 
to the cUefs of these tiftes^. assuring them that I should at 
once write to tha governor of Californiar to captam Sutei; 
and to om: great ehiefe, respectiag this matter. With a view 
to div^ attentioiv and promote good Seeling, I invited all the 
chiefs to come down i^ the fall, before the arrival (^ the em- 
igiants, ia company with Dr.. Whitman and Hr. Spaldiiy^ 
and confer with me upon this sul\iect ; at the same timci as 
they had been so unfortunate, to bring alo^g their ten doUar 
drafts, and exchange them with me for a cow and calf, each 
oat of my own herds. I likewise wrote them, that on coir 
dition they would defer going to California till tfxe spring of 
18474 and each chief assist me to the amount of two bea- 
ver sbina, to get a gopd manual labor literaigr institution es^ 
tablished for the English education of. their sons and daugh- 
ters—a sulfleot they feel the deep«s8t intepe»tr inr-^I woidd 
uae.every meaaure to get the unhappy affair adjusted ; and, 
as fi token of my regard for iliem, would^.froin my- private 
funds, give: the chiefs five hundred dqUars, to assist them in 
purchasing young cows in California. I likewise profiered» 
as they are so eager, far it, to start the English sohool neat 
fall, by giving them theaervices of Hr. Im, m^ interpreter, 
for four months, oommenqing in 2(oirember next. 

Ellis more than pioperly appreciated .my motives and prof- 
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Uit$, Mi4 fWd be was of tbe fidl -beliif tdat the chiefs would 
a^icnede ^-i^r.propoMlJOQ; Apoke of the importance of the 
English «cho«iL and of the atroAg and general desire to oh- 
tain it. Ha left im high hopes of a continuaaee of pea/oe 
and onwafd prosperi^ to his {>aople« 

A f^w dajs later brought me into another excitement and 
difficulty, at Vancouver. Two young meiv named in Mc* 
laughliA'a commuiuoation to this fovenunent— a oopgr of 
wbicb, nundkdd A, together with a reply, accompanied these 
despaibBbea — erosaed the Cphunbia river, and^ unobserved, in 
t]|e midst <if a little tUcfcet fwanetbigg over half a mile from 
fart Y9flk^am^9T, f eBed some timber — ^threw up a few logs in 
tbi9 shape of « huit^ intendiqg soon ^ finish it — put up apa» 
per upoo a contiguotta tree, stating that they had commen- 
ced and intended to establish a islaim agraea^y iirith -^-r 
here the note ended. 3ome one about &e establishment, o}^ 
s^oriiig tbe paper and commencement of the hut^i reported 
it to the governor, who sent down a* once and had all the 
timb^ removed from the vicinity; the tree felled, and that, 
with the paper likewise, removed. Tb»j had hardly cleared 
the ground when the claimants airived with a surveyor, and 
conupenoed aurveying off a section of land, embracing the 
post first conmienced upon. Th^y were enquired o^ at the 
instance of Gov. Mclai^^hlin, as to their object and inten- 
tions. They at once laid doim theehain, dropt all business 
and talked up to the fort. Several respectable and influen- 
tial citizens happened to be present on business, who, .with 
myself, w^re respectfully invited to hear the discussion. 

WilKasason, a modest and reapectaUe jQjxDg man, de- 
meaned himself with propriety; but Alderman, his asso- 
oiate^ a boisterous, hair^brained youiig fellow, cauaod me-^ 
■as otbem do->^to blush for Ameriaan honor* His languid 
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was most severe, and, but for the sake of the country's quiet, 
could not have been endured ; the governor and Mr. Dong- 
lass displaying their usual calmness and forbearance. I 
heard the discussion for two hours ; and, becoming satisfied 
that no possible good could grow out of it, remarked that 
with the cheerful consent of both parties I would give my 
sense of the matter. 

Sach readily consenting, I thoughtl)est to come up on the 
blind side of Alderman ; treated his measures with less severi- 
ty, and himself with more conaderation and respect, than he 
anticipated ; then spoke of €h-eenough's constructiott of the 
treaty between the two governments — ^which I happened to 
have with me-— of the immense district of country depend- 
ant upon this establishment for supplies in beef, pork, etc., 
and as evidence that they had no more land contiguous than 
was necessary for their purposes, spoke of the number of 
cattle and otber stock that had died from starvation during 
the last winter ; dwelt upon the importance of union and 
good feeling among all the whites, surrounded as we were 
, by savages, in our weak and defenceless conditon, and of 
the propriety of establishing correct precedents in our un- 
settled state, regarding land claims ; and, without advising 
particularly either party, took my seat. 

Williamson and Alderman soon manifested a desire for a 
private interview, which resulted in a suspenidon of hoslil- 
ties for the present, and probably an abandonment of the 
claim. 

Now, my dear sir, suffer me to write a few things con- 
cerning this country, which seem to me strongly to demand 
the speedy attention of the members of our government. 
Take fifty men from the colony, of the most intelligence, 
finnness, and prudence, and anarchy and confusion follow. 
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Suffer a free iatroduction of ardeat sjHrita, and desolatipn, 
horror, dismay, and bloodshed ensue. Never were a people 
more Ulj prepared for self-goyemment, nor more unfayora- 
bly circi]|nstanced to succeetl — ^aside from the single fact of 
the absence of intoxicating drinks. 

Sir, too great a portion of our population comes from the 
western suburds of oivili2sation, for one moment's safety to 
us in our present condition. I know not but I have as much 
patience as most men, but am heartily tired of this state of 
things. Nor would I run the risk again, by land and water, 
from whites and savages, for the safety and quieUiess of the 
colony and country, for all the wealth of earth. I have not 
shrunk from toil, 4l^nger, nor hardships, and though alone- 
handed and unsustained, black-balled and traduced, aston- 
ishing to say, my measures hare as yet succeeded. I think 
of the past with a clear conscience, yet at jM-esent, at peace 
as we are, I look upon our critical condition with an anxious, 
aching heart, feeling that the members of our government 
err exceedingly towards their citizens in Oregon. 

As I have so often said of this lower country, with its 
beauty, excellence of soil, and mildness of climate, it might 
be rendered the paradise of earth; but, sir, every thing is 
jeoparded by the tardiness of our government measures ; 
not only the poor, injured natives, but the whites generally, 
have become wearied to impatience in waiting for an expres- 
sion from our government, and disaffection, with a want of 
confidence, is taking the place of previous warm feeling and 
strong attachment. 

I regret this exceedingly, but feel it my duty to speak out 
in truth and distinctness on this important point. I have 
said and done what I could to keep up confidence and hope; 
but already demagogues are haranguing in favor of inde- 
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pcndence, and using tl» most diBparaging^ langoftg^ i^egard- 
ing*thd measures of pur goTemment as a reason for aetion. 
These are but tlie begfamings, and, thougb Tam glad to say 
sucb sentiments do not generalty obtain, yet tbey ftiv more 
favorably listened to thb year than last ; their natural results 
and practical tendency you will readily perceive. 

Your annual report of 184^ reached me only ft ftw days 
since, having been broken open on the way, then put 
into the hands of Indians, and forwarded to me through that 
channel. And while I have to regret never having received 
any thing from your pen, be assured t am not insensible to 
the honor done me, hi speaking as you did of my report, 
through yours of 1843 to the secretary of war. 1 feel any 
kmd expression from home the more sensibfy, from the tor- 
i*ent of opposition I have been forced to meet 8ii9 contend 
with here * but I am happy to observe that my influence is 
increasing, and my measures are being better undoivtoodand 
appreciated; 

Influence here is most important ; I fblt'this-striltbrgly a 
few weeks since. Three among iSie most correct and' setisi- 
bTe men of the colony formed a co-partnership to enter larg^ 
upon the brewery busaneas. They had abcady ladben some 
steps ; and as the busiiMss promised to be lucrative, the protr- 
slxfities were against me in attemplang to dissuade fbem 
from then* purpose. 1 vidted them, labored calmly, honest- 
ly, and faithfully, and felt the dSflference of dealhsg or talk- 
ing with men of sense an* principle, over many wifli whom 
I have to do in Oreg(m. 

The interview broke up most agreeably, not an unpleasant 
sentence having passed; ^e g^nttemen engaging to give me 
thek decision very soom. -TMs was communicated to me two 
days after, in a delioate and ftaadsome manner, which was 



eBlirefy to my wishes, tbe bcianes» being al tog e fth cg tba»- 
doaed. fWs ifM MMxii gr»lifyiiig to me, as fram s^k a 
qvarter fthcmld beeif be mlroduced, it would be fanpo^Me for 
« to preyenl the mtroduelion of fttronger driak into ihe eol- 
ony and country, ^^Akk, of all otkM<8, ie most lily prepared 
to receive it. 

Dhe c«4oay, acnr nvmbeving about fbur tbousand, » ia a 
most flotuMiing state, and I am doabl^til if any Mke^ number 
ave more pleased or better confented in ew wide domatn. 
The sohoolB of the eotratty daring the last winter have been 
well suetained ,* I have contribniiBd to eaoH« as w«is neoessa^ 
vfy from ten to fifte^i'^Iters, to pay rents^ etc., and to en- 
oewage tliea^ lofpwafd in l^dr kradabler stm^le to edtioale 
Ifteir rning ftnnilles. 

I attended tbo emndinMea od the MethoMsl histit«4<i 
seheol a f^^n* weeks^ sin^ei and* wan mocA ag^sealbly impMSsed 
regardbg "^le^insTttetion. 

l%o pb^Mint dfepertnenfr and i^tofeAraanaers of the 
yotitig ladles ettd ge nH tem s n of -the sehool, ei^fiog notfaiag»^ 
th^ astonishing advaaeemeirt hi the diiftvent departn^ents 
d IHeratm^, was a coiBe of the h^hest graHifieaCieni I 
have nowhere attended an exandnation, taieing afttluagsiBto 
the iiocoimt^ more- oMditabls to tlie*piidoipaloriiis(inid#n. 
I ha^ eaOsd for a Fsport, but am soiry it has npl yet o(»ne 
to hand. 

Tk^ hnmc^es : taugli^ are idietoric, grammar, geogN^l^^ 
a]!Mmie«ls> MjMfng^ wviting, and spelSDg. The* meet en- 
lightened and faints dispesed are usfaig their ittflusnee to 
strengthen the oi)g;«ni^aitie», apd peilscMftio knm of lhe> eol* 
QHy. Mmyavs favwablo to die 'adop4i9n el a cemtitatiei^ 
by^^alling a o ^f mt nfy/a-lat that pnrpcse'the pros eni season* 
TUsrbeing:dioiBost:eRiighteB«i'BeMie,.and meelhigf with lit* 
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tk oppoaition, I am of the epkuon that it will pi^vaB. 
Should this be effeoled, the conelitutioii* aecompanied wiih 
a petitkHi, will probably be forwarded by a delegate fron 
this country to Washingtoa city the conuDg winter. As the 
friends to the constitution generally wish best to the coun- 
try, and deure to have every thing so conducted as not to 
embarrass, but meet with acceptance at h(Hne, I am soticited 
to be said delegate, and represent the wants of Or^on. A 
circulating medium is greatly needed ; however, the enter* 
prise and onward march of this people cannot easUy be re- 
pressed. Through the auspices of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany almost every man, requesting and needing it, is helped 
to aufficiettt means to commence on his section of land ; and, 
certainly, by far the greater number give evidence of well* 
placed eoaMeaot. The prairies are dotted over with hou- 
ses, and the fruitful fields are spreading out widely all around 
us. Moral and religious influence, I regret to say, is wa- 
ning ; yet it is gratifying to observe an increasing interest 
upon the subject of schools and education ; and I am happy 
to say we have now eleven schools this side of the moun- 
tains, most of them small, to be sure, but they are exerting 
a Bidutary and beneficial influence. 

Pardon the length aod want oi interest of my report 
Did not duty hold me here, or had I funds appn^riated to 
travel abroad to explore this delightful region of surround- 
ing country, from what I learn oi vague reports, I have lit- 
tle doubt' but much interesting, curious and important in^Nr- 
mation might be collected. But here I am, doomed to sit, 
watch, and sometimes almost fight for peace between whites 
and Indians— -the question of right and wrong becoming 
more and more complicated continually ; while h^re, allow 
me to say, tiie settling these difficulties necessarily costs me 
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not a little. I believe most fully, in makisg a settiement 
with an Indian or tribe, to have it a happy, earnest and hearty 
one ; and, in order to aflfect this, they require a present as a 
seal. And, sir, this is my principal means of usefulness or 
influenc over these poor, and, in many instances, injured na- 
tives. Their seeming eonfidence and regard makes one the 
more patient and cheerful in doing for them ; nor can I com- 
plain, as so many east of the mountains have been obliged 
to, of violated faith on the part of the Indians. From all I 
can learn, much of which little reliance is to be placed, there 
appears to be about twenty-seven thousand Indians in the 
territory, allowing it to extend to 54^ 40' north latitude. 

Mr. Lee's — ^my interpreter — ^report accompanying this, 
ycm will observe. I would have accompanied him but for 
the season of the year, and the prevalence oi the dyaen* 
tery, which is sweeping off the natives of this lower coun- 
try. This gave rise to Dr. Long's bill, which, I hope, will 
be honored, as it was a work of humanity as well as policy. 
I directed it, as I could not possibly attend to those and 
these at the same time, there being about forty miles be- 
tween us. 

I hope. Providence permitting, to have the pleasure ci 
seeing you and the other gentlemen of the departments, at 
Washington, in a few weeks, or months at longest, after this 
reaches, and of explaining my accounts and reasons for ex- 
penditures. 

I had not expected to draft on the department thb 
luring; but there was no other means oi settling with 
Gov. McLaughlin, for the want of a circulating medium 
through which to operate. 

Enclosed is a letter from Peter H. Burnett, Esq., which 

n 
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I pro po i o i ferwdbig in my lait deqwtoktts, bnl 
Ii9 Irte lor tmuniiakm. 

mA gmiinspeet, I an, dnr i^, 
ycmr mmt hvaaMewaA obedioit 

EOiUAH WfilTE, 
Stt^«gMii MSm Affnie, W. R. M 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Thrilling story— A slave slain and baried with hia masteN^iian^ 
cnstom — ^Indacements to the doctor to take the joamey home — ^En- 
deavors to discover a new roate through the Cascade moantains-* 
Sealing a mountain— Yegetation—-Snows — ^Flne Ticw-^lffaaser ol^ 
roek)?~Mt. Hood— Durileartened«»iletam to the ba«e ef UMriaott^ 
tain— Molalah IhdiaiK— IHsappeintment— Whealr-J^etKiifd fltfe*- 
Advantages for settling — ^Deerand elk— Wild cat^— K«w dimpbi#- 
tion — ^Fine country — ^Monnds-rMt. Spencer— Aaceni kborimifh- 

Shrabs — ^Incident — Stupendous view — ^Descent, 

» 

During the year 1844, Mr. PerkiiuB arrived ht the eeleay^ 
bringiDg with him a bey whom he had rdoaeod fnm Umi 
dead-house at Wkeopiim. He was a bright fooUag Mllli^ 
fellow, intelligent and aed^e, as object of nniiferaai i 
and attraetbn, and the account of his late dismal ] 
imprisonmeaty ereated mingled feelmgs of p]ty> kortfiv, aa# 
diBgust Of his earliest history they coidd learn noihkg^' 
exeept that, at ire or six years of age, he waa 
from his own tribe, the Chestes, by the Claamts. I%\ 
that the men ai the tribe were hunting, and the ' 
king their offspring with them, went out mto ih# ^ 
prairies to pidc berries, when thebr enemies Imnd and lrilll# 
a portion of them, taking the boy away kito ulayery. Hif 
was afterwards sohi to the ohifif <^ the Wasoeptuni^' ti im* 
the eompanion of his own son, about the saine 9g^ mutmm^ 
endeared himself in a thoosand childish waya te» tli# "^ 
f«aaily. The boys were mnoh attached ; whatever ' 
anmsementsol the yooag chief, his feOow pailielpatiit 
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reoeiTed a part of bis feathers, shells, and little presents, 
Some time after this, Mr. Perkins arrived among them, and 
a great reformation comnienced in this as'T^ell as adjacent 
tribes. The sachem's whole tribe were converted, mnch to 
hk chagrin and anger. He absolutely resisted whatever in- 
fluence of the spirit which he might have felt, and reproach- 
ed his tribe in bitter terms for their recreancy. He some- 
timesy with flashing eye and angry voice, commanded them 
Ip abandon their old-womanish notions ; and at others, with 
the vimiing tones, and touehing words, which the Indian 
een eo well adopt, attempted to persuade them to return to 
the religion of their noble ancestors. But the work was no 
arrested till — as it was computed — ^nearly a thousand of 
these benighted beings were converted. The missionaries 
weie very solicitous about the rebellious chief, mourning his 
obetioaoy, aad fearing that some awful calamity would fall 
v^on hkatp and Mr. Perkins with untiring zeal, labored to 
t before him the cimsequences which might follow if he 
But he turned a deaf ear, saying, *' he feared 
■ei the power, nor oared for the vengeance of the white man's 
(Ml** The event too truly showed that the predictions 
weie verified, for two years had hardly rolled away, before 
dieaaae and death made frightful havoc in his family. His 
brother died ; his wife and children one after another wasted 
mA ▼aaished from his sight, wringing his proud heart with 
squish. At length his darMng, only son was stricken down, 
fivery means known to their jugglery and superstition were 
eiiployed, hot it soon became apparent that he was follow- 
ing his mother and sisters. The afflicted father then haa- 
tioed to the man of Qod for help, begging anxiously, ab- 
jeelly, f<H- reatomtives for his poor boy. Medicine was given 
hinu aiid with flying steps^ and pantii^ chest, he sped tohia 
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gloomy, solitary home. He nished to the mat, and for^iB|f 
open the l>ps of the sufferer, placed the medicine upon the 
already palsied tongise. It was nnaTailing ; the child eoM. 
not swallow ; the pure gem was stolen from the frail caakel, 
the young spirit had fled. I cannot describe the stem sire^ 
awful grief, hours and days of wordless, noiseless anguMh^ 
for no man mourns as does the Indian, who has no certam 
knowledge of again meeting the beloved one> Especially 
for a son does the warrior lament, and a warrbr was tlM 
father ; in him he had hoped to see the brave of his younger 
days, loved and admired by the tribe, his {^raises chaunteil 
in the war song by the men, and sung in love notes by the 
maidens. At length by meaning looks and gestures ratiber 
than words, it was found that the chief had determined thai 
the deceased boy's friend, who had been his companion in 
hunting the rabit, snaring the pheasant, and fishing in tiie 
streams, was to be his companion to the spirit land ; hb mm 
should not be deprived of his associate in the strange woiM 
to which he had gone ; that associate should perish by tlie 
hand of his father, and be conveyed with him to the dead- 
house. This receptacle was built on a long black roek in tiie 
centre of the Columbia river, around which, being so nenr 
the falls, the current was amaringly rapid. It was thirty 
feet in length, and perhaps half that in breadth, completdiy 
enclosed and sodded, except at one end where was a narrofw 
aperture just sufficient to carry a corpse through. The t 
cil overruled, and little George, instead of bemg shun 
conveyed, living, to the dead-house about sunset. The dead 
were piled on each side, leaving a narrow aisle between, and 
on one of these was placed the deceased boy, and bound 
tightly tin the purple, quivering flesh puffed above the 8ti«ig 
bark cords ; that he might die very soon, the living was pla- 



t§A hj hb aide* his faee to bk, till the vmcj lips met, and ex- 
iended along limb to limb, and foot to foot, and nestled down 
Mie bis^oufib of rottenness, to impede bis breatbing as far 
m 'pembl6> and smotber bis cries. And so tbey left bim, 
Ihs {Hteons prayers, altbougb bis sbrieks and 
were eo agonizing tbat a tear stood in the eye of 
«fien bis master, and be closed bis e«rs tbat be might shut 
0ai these fearful sounds. They left the child surrounded 
'miUtt beaps of hideous, festering dead ; the cold, clammy 
a y tile crawUng oyer bb quaking flesh, as it t<^ed to and fro 
in Its feast ci kadisomeness, choking with the hot, fulsome, 
inrtiid yapors of his ghostly bed. Tbat night the intelU- 
l^ea loadied BIr. and Mrs. Perkins, and tiM morning they 
arnre eUiged to endure the agony, for it was nothmg else, 
«l imagining the snfferings of the yictim, for it would baye 
iiaen worse tban presumption to attempt his rescue, (or the 
Mgkt was Intensely dark, and in the day time the rock was 
asiiemdy difilcult of access. At the dawn of day, Mrs. 
ite^Uns looking almost like a corpse, they l^t their home 
aad Areacbed tbe rosk, some three miles distant, before sun- 
svae. ifr. Perkins forced open the tomb, and after waiting 
tin tbe steaaung, deatb-f omes bad^ partially escaped, they 
atiteed and searched for the boy. They found him stretch- 
ed on tbe ground, for in his struggles he had kicked himself 
•ff tbe p3e of dead, and now lay perfectly insensible and al- 
«UMt iH'eathlesB. They cimyeyed him to the open air, which 
mtfa all ibeir anxious efforts, for a long time failed to revive 
him. He at last gasped ccmvulsiyely, but his senses for 
acnna time refused to communicate to his bewildered brain, 
ttietmalily. Imagining he was yet in that horrid cell, be 
vaa mad with frantic terror. He strained bis blood-shot 
eyes in their sockets, threw about his po(»r froed liraba, 
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«ireuMd, luid raved of the sights he had eeen, and Toicoi 
^ the dead he had hewrd whkpering m his ean» and their 
4#Id, homj hands gripiog his tiiroat ; in shoH^ everj fnght- 
lid thmgy the fancy of a ehild is so fraitfnl in conjuriBg. 
MsB heafoiB loovld not ayoid shuddering. But when he 
liecame censoioiisof his situation, it was affecting to wknees 
liis traasporte. He clasped ^s mutilated arms around lira. 
P/« neck, kissed her passionately, and caressed her face and 
hair with his swollen hands, and called her hy the moetea- 
dearing names, and hex tears fell upon his bunung bnrw, as 
she held him in her arms, his head {Nressed against her check. 
fSiis seenvi to contnidict Ae receiyed assertion of some, that 
the Indian is ereated wi&out gratitude, font if this boy's 
teUiIgs wens not those of gratitude, it was something ofa 
atill more holy and elevated nature. When Dr. White saw 
him* three axid even six months after, his limhs yet shoved 
the traces of his torture, for where the Ugatinres had been 
ix9mn the tightest the wounds were yet raw and unhealed, 
eaftiwag eoasideraUe suffering. 

Mr. Shortess, a monber of the legislaiure, and a respec- 
lable gentleman, on his way to visit the WSlamette settle^ 
naent, some sixty miles below feat Yatncoaver, hearing a ve^y 
singular wailii^ on shore, put in. He found conaidenyble 
jdf an ^etunpment^ Indians. He was received in perfect 
sBenee, some attiag and others standing about, seenui^; 
Hcareely to notice the intruder except by a aimpfe raising of 
tfaenr dark eyes. At length seeing one of them* a man, in 
a state of extraordinary restlessness^ though uttering no 
aoand, he ventured to break the stillness by inquiri^ iht 
cause. A chief informed him that the man was a slave, hip 
flKister had lately died, and that he was doomed to death, 
and to be buried with Ubl ShcMrtsss was starUed, and used 
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evaiy meftsure, and perBuasion in his power, to say^thepoo^ 
wretch from his terrible destiny, but in vain, for he was either 
answered by a moody silence, or a few brief words of dii^ 
i^proval, and was at last obliged, reluctanily, to leave, or 
witness the fearful ceremony, receiving no encouragement 
whatever that it was possible to avert the fate of the poor 
slave. Were such revoltmg customs done away among the 
trU)es, the whites would lose half the disgust and terror with 
which they now regard many of them. 

Among the many strange, and sometimes, brutal practi- 
ces, b one among the north-west coast savages, of the great 
man of the ^be biting the arms of the chief by way of 
favor. This occurs once a year, during an annual festival, at 
which their religious ceremonies are commingled. Near the 
ckwe, the lodges of the warriors being contiguous to the high 
efaiers, at a given signal he suddenly emerges from his dom- 
icil, abruptly running to the lodge of his first favorite, 
jrudely tears away a portion of the roof, and plunges through 
it instead of entering at the door. The inmate then quickly 
throws up his skin robe, and undergoes the biting process, 
the inflictor beginning by inserting his teeth at the wrist, 
and proceedmg upward to the shoulder, in proportion to the 
love he bears the owner of the tortured limb. This is car- 
ried on from lodge to lodge of each chief, as he is beloved, 
receiving these marks of affection, some only half way to the 
elbow, others to the elbow itself, and shoulder. The flesh is 
bitten severely, fairly chewed to the bone, so {hat it peels 
and drops off, but this is disregarded, the most badly mas- 
ticated being very proud and exhibiting the limb to his fel- 
lows in great triumph. 

The Crows, the most daring and enterprising tribe of the 
mountains, have a custom more singular, if possible than the 
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aix>ye. At the loss of a friend, they bite off one joint of m 
finger. This is sometimes continued till the members are 
'nearly, and often quite demolished. 

The doctor was now solicited to return to the United 
States by the legislative body of Oregon, which was sitting 
at the commencement of Mr. Polk's presidential campaign, 
as the most fitting person to represent the wants and condi- 
tion of the people. He also bore t^e first memorial and pe- 
tition of such a body, of the territory — ^though several had 
been sent out by the citizens — ^praying the govemment to 
extend jurisdiction over the country. 

He started about the 12th of July, with a party of eight 
men, determined to find a road through the Cascade moun- 
tains to the states, which should be more advantageous than 
the old one, to future immigrants. Joseph Gale, on old 
mountaineer, Batteus Du Guerre, Joseph Ch«u*les Saxton, 
Orus Brown, Moses Horries and John Edmunds, with a couple 
otbers, composed the little force. They launched out on the 
plains in an eastern direction, till they reached the foot of the 
mountains. The morning after their first encampment, they 
penetrated into an opening from which issued a stream, 
which they traced some eighteen miles ; after which they 
began in a winding direction, to scale the rugged sides of 
the mountain. As they progressed, they found the ascent 
more rapid, and with the exception of a few stinted straw- 
berry blassoms, though it was the middle of July, vegega- 
ticm scanty, and the way much impeded by rocks, and fiEillen 
timber, till at length it was with great difficulty that their 
horses could get forward, even by leading. Soon there were 
patches of snow, and a half hour more laborious travelling 
brought them to perpetual snows, and spread out before their 
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gase, as upoa a vast sheet, the loTcly vallej of the WIUa- 
laette. 

On every hand were piled h«ge masses of rocks, vHhoBt 
vegetation sufficient to feed a Inrd. For miles Ihej could see 
nothing hut Apparent rocks, and before them Mt. Hood tow^ 
•ring proudly some thousand feet above them. This was too 
appalling to ^counter, and in a moat disheartened mood, 
tkey turned to retrace thttr steps to the Willamette valley ; 
•o much labor lost. 

They hastened b^ck to the gmp, and turning to the lefi^ 
the doctor determined to follow the base of the mountaioy 
watching every indication, that they might mabe a new trial. 
They had gone but a short distance, when they fell in 
with a lodge ci Molallah Indians, among whom they found 
an old elk hunter. After a loi^, patient interview, Doctor 
White found that there was no possilnlity of crossing this 
stupendous range, short of fifteen days' farther travel to the 
southward, where, the hunter said, he was mformed by the 
Clamet Indians, that there was a path over the summits af 
Hie mountfuns, generally covered with snow. Discouragii^ 
as this was, the inquirer decided to investigate for hims^ 
and they accordingly continued as before, along the base ef 
the mountains as far as practicable, through, what it is but 
just to say, seemed one of nature's gardens. In various pk* 
ees, where had probably been Indian encampments, thqr 
found wheat growing in little patches, from four to five feet 
high, and admirably filled. On the route also were differ* 
«it clover and grasses, in great luxuriance. Near their road, 
upon an elevation of at least a hundred feet above the lerol 
sf the sea, and quite away from any water, they found an 
ash stump, solidly petrified, and diggmg into the earth sev« 
eral feet, the roots were in the same condition. This I will 
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leave for those more eurious and aoientific than myself to 
Aocoant for. They found many places, advantageous for 
«ettlki|^, combining water, prairie, timber and excellence oi 
aoiL Farther south, tiie plains were more extensive, but ap- 
parently, not less fertile and inviting, and all conceded that 
bare might be kept laige herds, without fear of exhausting 
the resources for feeding. 

Being now at considerate distance from the settlemenla, 
elk and deer abounded on the adjoining hills, <^ten passiitg 
them in droves of from five to ten, and sometimes a doaea. 
Here they enjoyed some sport in chasing a wildcat, wbidi 
iprang out from the high grass, to a thicket, when th^ 
iBounted their homes, surrounded, and succeeded in kill- 
«« it. 

Finding the assertieii of their Indian friend true, and that 
the crossmg of the Cascade moimtabs in the manner they 
wished, impracticable^ ^e doctor determined not to return 
to the Willamette without accomplishing something valuable. 
He therefore decided to find their way across the upper 
kranehes of the river and valley, and seddng the mountams ^ 
Wrdering on the Pacite, if possible, to discover an eligible 
opening through to the ocean, as there had long been a de- 
sire on the part of t^ inhabitants, to find another way to the 
soast than by the falls of the Willamette and the Columbia 
river. 

After pasung the main branches without difficulty, through 
a^eountry well grassed and wooded, combining about an equal 
pf)ep<»1ion of timber and prairie, tiliey emerged into a lai^ge 
plam, interspersed heme and there with an oak orchard grove, 
and gassed upon sceoiery altogether novel and peculiar. On 
every hand were scattered mounds, soBMthing resembling 
haystacks, from one to five hundred feet in height. TUs 
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was probably occasioned by conTulnons of the eartb, as the 
country elsewhere showed evidence of previous volcanic a«- 
lion. This was demonstrated no longer ago than 1843, in 
the rupture of Mt. St. Hellens, as will be read in the agent's 
first report. One of these mounds shot up, far above its 
fdlows, not less then seventeen hundred or eighteen hundred 
feet in height. At a glance, they discovered that from the 
summit might be gained a superb view of the surrounding 
country, and the doctor and his interpreter, Du Guerre, re- 
solved, if possible, to reach it. They set out on horseback, 
and taking a winding course through the oak openings, sue* 
ceeded with little difficulty, for a thousand feet, when th^ 
path became more steep and rugged, and they found them- 
selves under the necessity of tying their horses, and finishing 
the attempt on foot. On ascending three hundred feet high- 
er, the doctor found his professed half-caste companion more 
<^ an Indian than a white man, judging from his dexterity, 
for he seemed to climb the steeps with the greatest ease and 
skill, while with himself it was a hard labor and struggle. 
However, both were soon obliged to scramble, like four-foot- 
ed animals, ' catching at every twig and branch, to aid 
their passage to the top, which they reached in about half 
an hour: Here they found a few tiny strawberry vines, just 
beginning to blossom, and among the rocks evergreen shrub- 
bery of corresponding growth. 

On this rocky point, Du Guerre scared up a mountain 
black tailed deer, with a beautiful little fawn, and recreant, 
as most of his race, to his companion's no small vexation, 
Du Guerre levelled his rifle, and broke one of its legs above 
the knee. The poor* creature, with the broken limb dang- 
fing, went scampering oflF down the broken steeps, followed 
by its little, bleatmg dependance. 
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They now took a delightful survej of the general features 
of the landscape before them. On one hand was the vast 
chain of the Cascade mountains, Mt. Hood looming in soli- 
tary grandeur far above its fellows ; on the other was the 
Umpqua mountains, and a little farther on, the coast ridge. 
Between these lay the whole magnificent panorama of the 
Willamette valley, with its ribbon streams, and carpet-like 
verdure. The day was fine, and such was the clearness of 
the atmosphere that the scene was very distinct, grand and 
imposing. In enthusiastic admiration of the noble site, the 
doctor named the elevation Mt. Spencer, in compliment to 
John C. Spencer, the then secretary of war, and plucked 
some choice evergreens, intending to present them to the 
daughters of this gentleman ; but the Pawnees despoiled 
him of the treasure. 

They now began the descent, certainly on his part with 
more dread than he commenced the ascent, upon which the 
half-breed looked at him with a significant smile upon his 
tawny features. But in a few hours they joined their com- 
panions in safety, when the interpreter departed from his 
usual taciturnity, and displayed considerable eloquence in 
describing the stupendous view they had had from Mt. Spen- 
cer. One of the party remarked, that the taame was a very 
just one, for the mount towered above its compeers, as nobly 
as did Mr. Spencer among his cotemporaries. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

Indian eiie«mpinest-4*raiirieg and bead of Indiana-^treain ■ ■ ■ S<pm r- 
tion — ^Spur of the mountaiii^-^Horaea left — ^Indiaa yillafe — Siosolax 
destitution — ^Embarking on the river — Startling accidem — Swift 
trayelUng — Sterile tract — ^Tide water — ^Encamp — ^Indian village-— 
Craw fish — ^Singular piece of meat — ^Indian explanation — The ocean 
—Strip of land-*Boy— Brown's claim — Railroad advantages — IncH- 
an toll — Good fire-^In sight of tiendn — ^Break&st — ^Aatart-^A prer- 
ent— Wolves— -Beantifo] eoontrjF — Arrival al .the eolony<— -Petiliol^— 
Start afain for the states-— Party separate — ^Meeting at the Dattes — 
Indian encampment^-rWedding here to-day — ^Bride and bridegroQi» 
— ^Dresses — ^Whimsical story— Disappointment in obtaining the bride'* 
beautiful dress — Morderoos affiiir — Inlerestiag account — ^Deserter — 
Another threatened— Jtte Day river— Saucy Indians — ^Wallawallw 
—A halt — ^Visztors and preaeiitB— Agriculture and its e^ote— Ifof 
Spring — ^Alann— Ecjruses tttid Nez Peroes-— Akrming report — Guant 
— Elmigration — ^Letters— St. Joseph's company— iMr. Fisher's eag»- 
ness for news — ^A meal — Odd reason for lagging behind— <^hance for 
carrying a letter— Roguish gir]»— Fort Hall — Runaway horse. 

Thjet now slamdc a tntO wliicb led to a considerable IndiiB 
encampment, whose inbaftitaixts, judging from Uieir utltr 
ignorance of our language, had never before seen a wMts 
person. The doctor enquired of them as well he was able, 
and had his hopes increased of this bebg a feasible route to 
the Pacific. They had not progressed more than sixteen or 
eighteen miles, when they came upon a beautiful prairie, 
and a large band of Indians. There also they found alaig^ 
stream, flowing directly to the ocean, and abounding in 
quantities of the choicest fish. Dr. White obtained a pilot. 
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and left most of the componj, and all the baggage, aad with 
three others, resolved to go light, and expeditioiiglj as pos- 
B&le to the coast. They soon reached the second spur ef 
the mountain, which was so difficult, and wearisome to climb, 
that the doctor, overcome by heat and fatigue, offered a dol- 
lar and a half for a pmt of water, which the poor guide ac- 
cepted, and hastened down, but returned with only a half 
pint for the five. They toiled on through some places so 
steep, that each rider dismormted, and seiang his steed by 
the tail, was obliged to flog him severely to make him ad- 
vance, which he could then only do, by a few jumps, and 
then falling upon his kness to rest. At the top they were 
ofaiiged to leave the horses, without a particle of grass to 
svbsist upon, and make their journey down on foot, and were 
happy at finding themselves at the river side. 

Here they suddenly arrived at an Indian village, the inhab- 
itants of which, though there were only five of them, so un- 
accustomed were they to the whites, fled like affrighted deer, 
and all the peaceable demonstrations of their visitors could 
not induce them to return, so they were obliged to pass the 
night in fearful apprehensions of a surprise. However, them 
was no alarm, and in the morning they succeeded in persua- 
ding one of them to come near, and through him hired a ca- 
noe and couple of men to convey them down the river. One 
oC these men wore a single covering, consisting of a string 
of beads about his neck, and the rest of the villagers seemed 
in a. like destitute condition, for which the white men were 
unable to account, as the hills abounded with game, and the 
waters witib fish. 

They had proceeded but a short distance in their £rail bark, 
when they discovered the river to be very rapid ; they were 
soon in a succession of rapids and caacad<s» and shooting for- 
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ward inih great yeloeity, when tlie bow of the eanoe Btnusk 
a large rock, and instantly split two-thirds its length. The 
channel was very winding, and all that saved the crew from 
instant death, was, that the steersman, with true Indian dex- 
terity, clenched his paddle to a rock, and with a shrill scream 
and significant motion of the head, warned them to sprii^ 
upon the rock, and never did obsequious servants obey with 
greater alacrity. For four or five hours they anxiously pa- 
ced the rock, while the boatmen returned for another canoe. 
The one which they brought was still more slender than the 
other, and having a strange river to navigate, the doctor had 
some difficulty in persuading Brown to go farther, he decla^ 
ring that the fates were against them, as regarded both the 
states and Pacific. However, they were again seated, and 
travelled swiftly through ten or twelve miles of mountainous 
region, of the most forbidding character, a fit haunt for 
elk, wolves and bears, and men as savage as they. 

As they neared the sea, the current moderated in stregth, 
mountains lessened in height, and nature put on a more cheer- 
ful garb, and they were soon in tide water, where a vessel 
of common draught could easily float. 

Within a few miles of their destination they bivouacked for 
the night, which passed drearily and hungrily, for they had 
left their food with their horses, and had eaten nothing for 
twenty-four hours, except a few roasted fish two inches in 
length. The next morning they discovered a large village, 
and hazardous as it appeared, hunger overcome prudence, 
and the doctor ordered a halt. They found the Indians 
friendly, and procured a quantity of craw fish, which in the 
native mode of cooking, was partly roasted, and partly steam- 
ed. This being the first clean food they had had, they 
lost no time in breaking the shells, and, at first thought, it de- 
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Itctous, bat perhaps .from its richness, without anj other food, 
it soon lost its agreeable flavor. PresenUng their entertaioen 
with a few trifles, they departed, followed by them to the 
shore, and regarded with curious scrutinj. 

They had been afloat but a few moments when, to their no 
small alarm, they saw several canoes following them with 
great rapidity. As th^y neared them, an old chief in the 
forward canoe, held up a piece of meat, dried and smoked, 
about eighteen inches long, and two mches square, a perfect 
mass of fatness, excepting a remaricably thick rind, which 
he wished to exchange for some of their commodities. The 
article was entirely new to the whites, and they knew not 
what to call it. It was at first the opinion that it was beards 
meat, but one declared that from no portion of the animal 
coold a piece of this description be obtained. When tkey 
became more familiar with the bearer, they learned it was 
from the seal, and from his singularly happy motions, and 
signs, it would appear that some dx or eight canoes had 
encountered an enormous seal, and had a rare frolic in secu- 
ring it. He became yery eloquent, and enthusiastic in de- 
scribing, the breaking of spears and upsetting of canoes, aftd ' 
taking his relation for truth, he was a very prominent Bcior 
in the important achievement While the dd man was ^ab- 
orating upon this topic, they came in full view of the ocean, 
and his story instantly lost all its interest 

They entered a beautiful little bay, capable of securely 
sheltering a laige number of ships. Between this and the 
sea I17 a wide strip of land, with light, sandy soil, and a con- 
siderable quantity of grass, peculiar to such soils, and they 
found the huts of sixty or seventy natives dotted about tm 
this flat The country on the cottst was well timbered* luHy 
but not moimtainous, and they judged it capable of cultiva- 
18 
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tfaiB. On questioeiog the nsttr^s carefully relaUre to the 
i^pQi of the entiaiiee to tlie baj from the sea, the doetor 
mippoBed it to be about ^yen feet. SatiBfied with fM^taisli^ 
their object, they started for the Willamette, followed to the 
nwet bank by the Indians, giving them to nnderstand tliey 
had never before seen a pale faee in this place. 

As they parsed up the bay, Brown laid claim to a certain 
spot, wheie he said he had no doubt there would some day 
be an immense city, as there were good facililieB for cvttii^ 
a raikoad from WHlatnette to the coast, and thereby a wmy 
provided to ocmvey mateiials to build such a city. In one 
day they reached the point where they had left their hor- 
ses, and never did sinful diildren of Adam toil harder, or 
more dexterously than did the poor Indians with their poles 
aftd paddles, in taking them up the river. Night arrmd, 
aad eur friends were supperless in the midst of a c^ rain 
Btorm. They managed to set £re to an old fir stub, Trhich 
burned much better thirty feet above than where they wish- 
ed it to. The Uatdcets bemg wet^ and mnders eontinuafiy 
falling around them, the hours passed most uncomforably, 
and the moming found them weary and irritable, and the 
irritability was not lessfflied by the consideration that they 
had yet six miles to travel before break&sting. When they 
reached the top of the mountain, eight miles distant from 
the encampment where they had left their friends, they dis- 
duurged their pieces to notify them of their return. They 
passed cheerily down' the valley, and the good fellows know- 
ing, as they had anticipated they were on short aUowanee^ 
had coffee prepared, and an ample repast like meal, much 
as they required it, afforded the hui^ry men soareely more 
pkasitre, than did'the report of their successful enterprise 
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to their companioDs, who, in their entbuaiasiii, g^^tly ipf|g- 
«afied the importance of the expedition. 

They raised cainp» and had proceeded but, a few i$j^p 
.when they were overtaken by an Indian hunter, with who^ 
the party had spent most of the time oi tl^e doctor's f^ 
sence, bearing a newly slaughtered elk, urgipg it upon thfoSy 
and what was more sbgular and accf pta^o, without jojfsppt- 
pensation. One of the men accomplished i?ith him a trpj^ 
of rifles, and they again moved for;ward. Four hours 1^^ 
found them once more on the banks of the 'WiUainette, lath- 
ing unusual occurring except a harmless encounter wi^ ji 
Qock of large, mountain wolyes, atti^ftcted by the sce^t^^ 
.the meat. Three and a half days mon^ tn^vel through ,^ 
.CQuniry equally beautiful with the oth«r.side of the riyipry 
af)d they were in the vicinity of t^e ^lony, and the do^)^ 
1^ the pleasure of telling their .adv,<Q^tures to his frif^^ 
Oen. Gillihftn, who, with the people ^nerally, was J^jfff^ 
pleased with the relation. It was tlji^ expedition which ^^ 
:legialature took action upon, prayings cpi^gress to reward.,]^ 
^ent for his arduous labors. » 

Late in A^igust Dr. White dete;;pained to take, ^e us^f|l 
joute to the United States, and 9]>tainmg Harris for fjf^t, 
and Du Guerre, with three or four others, he started on ^ 
15tfa, Harris and Saxton crossing the Cascade mpuntii^ 
with the horses, to meet him at the Dalles. At yancp||i|fr 
he was apprised of the danger of gomg with so small a p9/^ 
.across sjoch an extensive In4ian country. But he 4^tecj^i^ 
to persevere, and went on to the DaDejS, where the men §^ 
horses had already safely arriv^. HoiiireTer, I have omit- 
ted noticing two rather ^interesting iiici^dents of his vojijf^ 
,thither. A few miles i^ve the Cascades, the party, disv^- 
,b$arked jto i^ their ^ipoer, wl^n ikffj )ii|90overed a 1a}|^« 
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Indian encampment, wearing an air of unusual cheerfulness. 
Hie doctor felt some curiositj to know what it meant, and 
baving ordered the salmon and potatoes on to boil, he ap- 
proached it, and saw the lod^e was thrown open wide, and 
ereiy species of Indian finery displayed in the best light. 
The spot thej had selected for their camp was a lovely one, 
being an oak orchard grove, upon the side of a pleasant, 
grassy enunence, the rolling waters of the Columbia on one 
ride, and noble mountains on the other. 

While he was gazing anxiously about, out stepped an In- 
dian, saying to the mterpreter, "Wedding here to-day." 
On hearing this, the doctor had no difficulty in distingmsh- 
ing the parties, for in the centre of the principal lodge, sst 
rather a pretty girl of eighteen, clothed in a robe of tanned 
and dressed elk skin, beautifully embroidered with beads, 
and delicately fringed ; and by her side reclined a stately 
looking copper colored youth, partly in European garb, both, 
notwithstanding the presence of the strangers, evidently in 
a very complacent mood. This was the first Indian bridal 
Dr. White had ever attended, and he was extremely desirous 
c^ obtaining the handsome dress of the bride, believing it 
would be of great interest to the friends at home. While 
ha was cogitating how to negotiate this delicate affair. Chap- 
nan strode up, saying, " What now ? Things look rather 
different from what they did two years ago, when I was first 
along here ; not an Indian to be seen here, nor any thing 
else but a few old, worn out cows of the emigration, with a 
nuserable boy to drive them. I was nearly starved to death, 
in the storm, and he had nothing to eat, nor any thing to eat 
it in, so doing the very best I could, I slipped off my shoe 
and milked in it, and drank out of it, too, and was glad to 
gut off^ so." This odd tale, told in his peculiar ludicrous 
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etyle, set his auditor laughing, and put all thought of the 
dress out of his head. It soon returned, and he endeavored 
to strike a bargain, uselessly though, for he was gravelj 
informed that a very considerable sum could not at this time 
buy the article. 

It is not necessary to say more of the marriage rites, than 
that so far as the doctor could learn, they were conducted 
in much the same manner that were McDonald's marriage 
negotiations with Comcomly, both parties exchanging such 
presents as they had agreed upon. 

While here, Dr. White learned of a moat murderous affiur 
at the Dalles, in which two Indians were said to have been 
chopped entirely to pieces. He hastened to the spot, and as 
they saw him, the squaw and daughters of one of the deceas- 
ed set up a mournful wailing. He investigated, and found 
that, as in most other cases, the disturbance had been caus- 
ed by family feuds. It seemed that formerly a member (^a 
fiEunily had been killed, and as was the custom, his friends had 
slain his slayer, and kU friends in return one of the other 
family, till with the last two, the males of both families had 
become nearly extinct. Having no time to redress or cor- 
rect the wrong, he returned to the canoe, foUowed by the 
afflicted wife, reminding him of a transaction two years pre- 
vious and imploring him very piteously to grant her protec- 
tion. The circumstance to which she alluded was as fol- 
lows. 

At that time, the agent, on official business, spent a fort- 
night with Perkins and Brewer, during which the Indian 
chief died, leaving a large property in herds, horses, ete. 
Immediately after the demise of an individual, it is custom- 
ary for the head men of the tribe to assemble, and distribute 
among themselves his possessions, excep&g a small share 
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lor the males of the family, leaviDg the females destitute, to 
liecome the slaves of the tribe. Learning from Mr. Brewer that 
ihej were already convened, and that the only remaining rel- 
ative of the deceased were a wife and three daughters, the 
doctor repured to the place of meeting, determined, if pos- 
sible, to break up the cruel practice. On arriving, the distri- 
bution had in part been made, and he found it a matter of 
grbat delicacy to interfere with, especially as the chiefs wer^ 
interested in continuing the custom. After some reflection, 
the doctor deliberately arose, and taking off his coat, rolled 
i^ lip, and placing it at the feet of the oldest chief, retired to 
life seat, knowing that if it was accepted, his point was gsun- 
^, for if a coat is presented to and received by a chief, the 
gLver is at liberty to ask any favor. After ashght pause he 
arose, and asked in his own tongue, *' What is the wish of 
(b€ white chief ?" He replied, that he " had callied to have 
lib bterview with him, and his people, if it was his pleas- 
iM/' The haranguer was sent out, and the people assem- 
bled, before whom the "white chief*' arose, and spoke of 
tii&t calamity in losing so great a warrior, and told them that 
hi' if ould relate to them what would be done in his own 
&mnity, at a similar event. That at the death of a man, 
three or five of the wisest men among the people would 
mefet to say how his property should be disposed of. He 
aak^d them if they thought this a good law ? They talked 
awhile among themselves, and then through the chief, re- 
plied, "it is good.*' "Then," said the speaker, "if you 
v6lila please my great chief, who sent me here, choose ^re 
m fcnr wisest men, and let them say what shall be done 
wftn your brother's possessions.*' Some time was occupied 
ik ihaMng; this, to them, new arrangement, and then the chief 
^ttAOunced that their visitor and four others were elected 



wging as a. reason for his appotntment^ that thej would not 
lUiow how to proceed without hn assistance and direction. 
He then stated to them in what high estimation the women 
in his country were held, and as examples cited them to the 
mission ladies, with whom they were acquainted. He 
told them that one-third was giyen to the wife, and the rea- 
due to the childrai, either sons or daughters, and that no 
portion was received by the chiefs iraless they gave a full 
eipiiyalent in return. He saw this caused some demur, and 
said he did not know how the law would suit his good 
friends, but that they would retire and consult on the mat- 
ter, and then the people should know the result The com- 
mittee then w«nt into privy council, constitutmg Mr. Brewer 
their secretary, the old chief first remarking, that the course 
Us brother had marked out was yery difficult, as it was op- 
posed to their customs, and those of their fathers, besides, 
some of the property had already been given away. On 
■•king if they had a right to recal it, after some delibera« 
tion, it was decided they had, and it was restored. Finally, 
it all ended as Dr. White wished, the widow and daughters 
receiving the whole, excepting a few presents to the head 
men, for which a return was made, and placed in the com- 
mon fund. The doings were »gned and sealed, and the pa- 
pers committed to Mr. Brewer's keeping, and he two years 
after informed his friend that the engagements had been 
fat^uUy fulfilled. 

But to return to the homeward journey, which was finally 
renewed on the 23d of Aug. The very first morning, Harris* 
on whom the agent depended as interpreter, for the Sioux 
and Pawnees, declared his intention of returning to the Wil-* 
lamette. He would give no reas^m for so doing, and in this 
unaccountable manner, without cause or provocation, left 
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them. The same day at noon they reached the Deshntes 
rifer, where Brown likewise, in great impatience, dechired 
that he would return, and Dr. White's old friend, Battens 
Du Querre, who had never hefore failed him, coincided with 
the intended deserter, saying it would he impossible to reach 
the states with so small a party. Their leader concealed 
his chagrm, and told them to do as they chose, but as long 
as the road lay open before him, ke should go on. This en- 
ded the matter, they followed on, and that eyening reached 
the John Day river, named after a famous, yet unfortunate 
old Kentucky hunter, who, irooi hardships encountered in 
this region, became insane, died, and was buried, on its banks. 

Here they met a considerable body of Indians, whose 
sancy, boisterous behavior, excessively annoyed Brown. It 
was a tribe who had been habitually troublesome to emigra- 
ting parties. Dr. White was a little in the rear, but came 
up in time to check the excitement, and prevent disturbance. 
He coolly said to them, '' you see my party is too small to 
set a guard over our horses ; if any of you want my prop- 
^i^7» go take it ; but I expect to find it all in its proper place, 
in the morning." To the surprise of some of the party, this 
confidence was not misplaced, though poor Brown slept lit- 
tle, and was full of evil prophecies. 

On the 26th they met the Wallawalla Indians, on their 
grounds near fort Willawalla, and were particularly struck 
with the noble appearance of the young brave who came out 
to meet them. The neatness of their plantations, scattered 
along the skirts of the woods, was very creditable to their 
skill and industry. Long strings of com were nicely plaited 
and hung outside their cabins, to dry, and every thing gave 
indications of thrift and improvement. In a few moments an 
old chief came, and with his hat under his arm« very cour* 
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teoosly saluted the stmogers, cordially inTiting them to his 
lodge, and could hardly be prevailed upcn to accept their 
apdiogies and allow^ them to proceed. Thej moved two 
miles farther and halted, when they were visted by many of 
tlie tribe, bringing with them presents of the various pro- 
ductions of their farms. The white men spent several hours 
with them, listening with interest to descriptions of their 
agricultural pursuits, and their beneficial effects, and ascri- 
bing great credit to«,Dr. Whitman and Mr. Spalding, who 
firut introduced among them this change from a savage to a 
otrilized state. They left them about three o'clock, P. M^ 
and camped fmr the night in the midst of the Blue momi- 
tuns. 

The next day they made a long and cheerful march, and 
camped on a considerable stream near the Grand Bound. 

The following day, passing a large tree, at the foot of 
which, had manifestly been built many fires, Saxton, laugh- 
ing, remarked, " there b where, last fall, I had my first quar- 
rel, all the way from the United States to this, country, being 
the place where I burnt up the last mess of beans, kettle and 
a]}, in consequence of falling asleep, worn down by fatigue. 
Our mistress kicked up a row, and such an one as none of 
us are likely soon to forget." 

They next entered the Grand Round, and traversed most 
of its length. Dr. W. more than ever impressed with its love- 
liness and fertility. They that morning bathed in the hoi 
spring. A few miles from the round, they came in full view 
of a laige encampment, which they supposed tenanted by 
Snake Indians, near where, the fall before, two of the tribe 
were killed by reckless whites, thereby rendering it deci- 
dedly hostile They experienced much uneasiness, and 
made preparaticms to advance cautiously as possible ; but. 
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OB Dearbg it, found a party of Seynses and Kez Perees, 
Th^ gsre a most v&faToraUe aecoont of a band of SuakM^ 
joat ahead, so much so, lliat Dr. White deemed it adTiM« 
He to hke three of tke warrion to escort t^em through tke^ 
Snake eovntry. On the night of the SOOik his brave Ita. 
Feroes kept watch, but nothing occuned to alarm them. 

The next day, they made at least forty miles, and oott« 
adering themselves beyond duiger from the Snakes, lay bjr 
ft>r the Sabbath, and found it emphatically a day of rest. 

On Monday, about noon, to their abttost extraragant jogr, 
they met a company of eight hundred emigraiUs, headed Iff 
Birio|r, Knighton nnd McDonald. They were very cheer^ 
ful, and represented the dangers of the route as far less tfaaa 
they had anticipatad ; indeed, they said the principal amioy- 
anoe arose from the dust of so many wagons, munberiog 
eigbty-seren. It was to the doctm* as excitmg a meet- 
ing as had been that with the exploring squadron, at Hoocn- 
Itdii^ eaoh party bringing news f mm the conntry th^ hiMl 
left. 

After this they met several expeditions, one of which, near 
fort Adise, brought the doctor several valuable letters ; oM 
(torn Mrs. White, from whom he had not heard in fifteen 
months, and one from each of his esteemed friends, Braja" 
liun Joy and Gen. }ifin:er, of Lansing. 

Hear the falls of the Snake river, they encoimtered the 
St. Joseph's company, and their first impressions of it wem 
any thing but favorable. They were camped on a sandy 
plain, aifed the first perscm who presented himself, was a talli 
meager, one eyed man,rttni»ng along the b&nk of ihe river wiA 
ftfishpole in his hand, correspondkg with his own dimea- 
MODS. The next was not a one eyed individual, but possessed 
a tftMck dye, and was a suspicions looking sttbject ; and then 



a HIbSI, commanding loolin^ nlan, walldng hastily about, appa- 
nstitly in anxious search after some object. By this time the 
thoughts and reflections of our party, respecting the compa- 
if, -were sofficientty melancholy. The last named gentle- 
man, suddenly observing them, abruptly changed his course^ 
vki advancing to the doctor, held out his hand, saying, ''my 
na&ie is Fisher," upon n^hich he extended his, and " mme i$ 
White." "Surely, not I>r. White, of Oregon?" "The 
simie, rfr." " Why, sir, I know you vrell by report, 1 feel 
mysdf vreH acquainted with you; come to the camp, sir; 
c6ine to the camp ;** and nothing loth he did go to the canlp, 
yifteire he found a conipatiy of intelligent Ifew England peo- 
pk, who had formerly emigi^ted to Iowa, aud were now oa 
their way to Oregon. They Wete more eager for news thaif 
aiiy he had before met, and also for readmg matter, for they 
festtl devoured every thing in their possession, even to their 
cM almanacs. He was Htcrally forced to give them an Ore- 
gdn lecture, so he hamngued to them, some sitting upon 
wagon tongues, some on the ground, and others bringing 
Qtit their old fashioned eastern chairs. 

While this was going forward, some of the ladies prepa* 
red for the party, under Mr. Fisher*s tent, a delicious repast 
of chcHce bread, crackers> tea, dried beef, butter, and mapl^ 
molasses. While partaking of these, a large number stood 
round the travellers, asking questions as eagerly as thep ate. 
Oh enquiring why they were so far behind the general par- 
ty, one of the ladies repEed, "why, I guess it is because 
we lie by on the Sabbath." A smile passed round the dt- 
cle, and an elderly maiden remarked, " Oh, sir, that is not 
the only reason ; our company a^e very philosophical ; they 
ftre not disposed to let little drawbacks trouble them ; neither 
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do the J wish to wear themselves oat by extraordinary exer- 
tkms, such as rising too early in the morning, and dashing 
away over the plains, like eager seekers after filthy lucre." 
A laugh followed, and the doctor's enquiries were at an 
end. 

After dinner, strolling about, he passed a group of young 
ladies busily chattering, and one of them, rather blushingly, 
asked, '* Sir, do you carry letters to the United States ?" 
" Yes, certainly, I have a pack animal with me especially 
for that purpose.'' There was a titter among her com- 
panions, and one spoke, *' there, Lucy, you see the gentle- 
man is willing to carry it. I told you so." Another, " Yem 
to be sure. And now I reckon you would like to haye us 
get a pen and paper for you, wouldn't you?" With a half- 
provoked air she bade them "hush," and left them. He 
watched her proceedmgs, and socm saw her seated upon the 
houns of a wagon, her paper spread upon her lap, her cheek 
pressed upon her hand, lost to outward objects, and indi- 
ting her sweetest matter. When she brought, and half 
bashfully, presented the letter, requesting the. doctor to 
send it to its address, he replied, laughingly, " you may be 
certain, I will do so ; if all the re$t fail, this shall go safe- 
ly." She retreated amid the suppressed giggle of her 
roguish mates. He saw the letter was directed to a gen- 
tleman. 

The party were much pleased with Mr. Fisher, and one 
of them presented him a fine h<»r8e^ which he gratefully ac- 
cepted, and they separated. 

After traversing the sand plains to within half a mile of 
fort Hall, Dr. White and his companions indulged in a 
thcMTOugh washing, in which their clothes came in for a 
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share, and all being in a fresher condition, presented them- 
selves at the fort. They remained with Mr. Grant sey- 
eral days, the reason of which was, that the horse bear- 
ing the mails, and other valuables, took fright, and ran 
away, and about three days passed before they recovered 
him. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Bhovren— Soda Springfr-^r. Borke — Pleasant interview — Green river 
— ^jireat change — ^New ronte — Sterile and forbidding country; — Sam- 
mit level — ^Uncomfortable night — Contrast — ^Divide — ** Home, sweet 
home" — A. trail— Sabbath travelling — ^Weather — Dreary pass — Ani- 
mals — ^Bear — Sweetwater valley — Independence rock — Solitary walk 
— ^Halt — ^Ravine — Snow— -Red bluff— Camp on the Platte— Boflalo 
— ^Needless fears — Humbag — ^Tbree grizzly bears — Signs of Indians 
-—Nondescript — Indian and family — Signs of danger — ^Herd of hor- 
ses — Attempt to escape observation — ^Failare — An old msn — ^Kind 
reception — Handsome offer — ^An American — ^Feasting — ^Smokiog — 
Reasonable request — ^Encampment — ^Two Frenchmen — Good meal 
-—Warm spring — Fort Laranny — Mr. Tappan — ^F.iiglbility for a mil- 
itary post. 

The first niglit after leaving fort Hall thej had a shower 
of rain, the only one between the Dalles of the Columbia 
and the United States, a period of ninety days. Their sec- 
ond encampment from this place was at the soda spring. 
Every thing bore much the same aspect, as four years pre- 
viously, excepting the unpleasant change caused byemigrantB 
having cut away so much timber, lessening the wild beauty, 
and grateful shade of a spot, desUned, ere long, to become 
a rendezvous for the world. 

On the 27th, they met Dr. Burke, who was engaged in 
collecting botanical and mmeralogical specimens for « the 
English government. He related many anecdotes of his 
travels in Africa, and the interview was both pleasing and 
instructive. They had the pleasure of his company to a din* 



mar, which Brown and Chapman exerted their doSk to ren* 
der palatable, presenting him with bread, butter, and pota- 
toes, which he had not tasted for months. 

Thej reached Green rirer the 0th of October. Here a 
igreat change had taken place ; the numerous expeditions 
having so destroyed the timber as to leave the doctor in 
4oid>t whether it really was Oreen river. It was also qidte 
different from what it had been when he first visited it. But 
Aeir doubts were resdived by finding an old piece of wagon* 
board, with a name written upon it, in pencil, "we ar- 
rived at this point, Green river, 1844.'* 

Thej now attempted a route, to them, entirely new, be- 
tween Green river and the Booky Mountains. It was an aiad 
•aad forbidding r^ion, uttely destitute of vegetation, and of 
-every living thing, the hzard excepted. They pushed on 
hit forty miles, without a drop of water, or dbcovering a 
angle article fit for food ; at the end of which they stopped 
and took a 8%ht lunch, feeling more uncomfortable for their 
jaded horses, than pleasure in their own hasty allowance. 
2ka they approached the summit level between Green and 
Sandy rivers, the weather became very chilly ; the winds, 
falowing from the snowy tops of the mountains, were search- 
flDg and severe. As evening came on, the party became 
idrowsy from cold and weariness, and were hardly able to 
reach a suitable place for rest, which, however, they did 
treach between ten and eleven o'clock at night. As they 
were in a dangerous part of the country, they dared not 
build a fire, but spread their blankets upon the wet ground, 
aad threw themselves upon them, reflecting how different 
was their prospect for ^spending the night, from those <^ 
-iraivellttra in the states, eontrasting their uncomfortable, and 
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even perilous situaiioii, irith gcx)d fires, waim supper, and 
soft beds. 

In the morning they were roused by the scampering of 
the horses, bellowing of bu£falo, and capering of antelope. 
Chapman slaughtered a fine antelope, which, with bread 
composed of flour, salt, and water, mixed, and baked on a 
tin before the fire, and ihe last of the butter, made their 
breakfast. 

They started about ten o'clock, and reached the divide 
that evening, and on Saturday crossed it on foot, arrived at 
Sweetwater valley at twelve o'clock, and at three came 
to a halt, each one happy that they were again travel- 
ling down hill, and on the side of the old republic. One 
involuntarily broke out singing, " home, sweet home," and 
Dr. W.'s thoughts irresistably flew forward to the time when 
he should again meet his wife, and dear little boys, whom 
he had not seen for three and a half years. 

At sunset they struck a lai^e Indian trail, mnning to tlie 
south-east, and they thought the party m^ht have passed 
while they were at dinner. This did not retard their speed, 
and they made twenty miles before they again sought re- 
pose, which they at last did with feelings of great disquiet 
They awoke before day-break, and went in pursuit of their 
horses, which had strayed far away. The nature of thdr 
^notions at this, may be imagined. They were yet a thou- 
sand miles from the states, with a scarcity of proviuons, and 
a hostile country to pass through. However, the genius of 
good luck favored them, and they found the animals ; after 
which they had divine worship, and then started forward, for 
they dared not tarry, even though it was Sabbath. That 
night they slept twenty-five miles distant, m the Sweetwater 
ralley, whore thousands of moving buffaloes disturbed their 
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rest, coming within three rods of them. The night was 
dear, though severe for the 7th of October. The next day 
they passed Hell Gate, so called for being the place where 
eleven whites were cut off at once by the Indians. Through 
this dismal pass, a quarter of a mile in length, cut through 
• mountain of rock, they travelled in gre^t fear lest they 
should be way-laid. In the morning they awoke much re- 
freshed, and carefully searched, but found no trace of sava* 
ges, breakfasted, and went on, meeting numerous sage- 
fowls, horses, antelopes and buffaloes, of which they killed 
one. That night they arrived .at Salaraetus lake, where they 
were visited by a huge grizzly bear, but did not pursue him, 
though strongly tempted to do so. They reached Sweetwater 
pass about half pastnine, and soon after. Independence rock. 
Here the doctor crept stealthily along a mile in advance, 
fearing a repetition of the scene he had formerly witnessed. 
He was startled by the lightest motion of a leaf, in the shim- 
mering light of the setting moon. Every thing was as still 
as death, except a slight stir, now and then, occasioned by a 
gentle zephyr, givmg an apparent quiet life and motion to 
every shadowed twig and weed. The scene was solemnity 
itself. They camped between twelve and one o'clock, and 
the next day travelled thirty miles. 

On the 8th, after an early breakfast, they mounted, the 
wind at their backs, which, clear as it was, gradually in- 
csreased, till, at eleven o'clock, it was like a blow at sea, ma- 
king the sand so troublesome that they were driven into har- 
bor at twelve. There they dined on buffalo tongue, tender- 
lines and tea, and at two o'clock, as the wind had a little 
abated, again started, and travelled on till they reached the 
bottom of a deep ravbe, where a few willows partially shiel- 
ded them from the snow and driving blasts, through the 
19 
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n^ht. Tlie next day was cold and stormy, the snoir falling 
an inch in depth on the table while they were dining. That 
afternoon the travellers came in sight of the Red blnff of the 
Black hills, of a color between scarlet and chocolate, and 
that evening camped on the Platte. 

In the night. Brown awoke his companions, to listen to the 
hordes of bnffiiloes crossing the stream in a precipitate and 
hurried manner. Chapman quickly, but gravely, admon- 
ished them to '* be very still, as there were Indians just be* 
low.** Havmg some doubts of these night visions, his leader 
asked hidreasons for such a statement, but in vain ; he would 
or could give none. In the morning he started out to fetch 
up the horses, and soon came back, saying, in a hurried and 
excited manner: 

"There, I told you there were Indians down there V* 
"WeD, Chapman, what now? Have you seen any?" 
'' No ; but I heard the men gambling, and making medi- 
dnes^ children talking, dogs barking, and all sorts ci noi- 
ses." 

"Chapman, did you hear the dogs bark ?" 
" I tell you I heard all sorts of noises, and if you don't 
believe me, go yourself, and you will soon be satisfied." 
" That I will do, certainly. Brown, come ; go along." 
They went as far as he did, and heard nothing but the 
wmds sighing through the trees, in the valley, the flitting of 
ravens, and the pecking of birds on the old, dry timber. 
Par down the river, they saw the buffaloes and antelopes 
quietly graring, and all nature, in these lonely recesses, ap- 
pearing awful from her very repose ; the storm being oveTf 
and the ground covered with snow to three inches in 
depth* 

Dr. "White decided to cross the river, and go ahead, Chap- 
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man^s dreams notwithstanding, and his protestations c^ hear- 
ing marvelous sounds. But Brown, on the subject of Indi' 
ans, always cowardly, was inclmed to belieye that the via* 
ions might be Providential warnings, and the doctor direetedi 
him to go to the p<nnt of an adj<»ning blufif, and satisfy him- 
eelf that his fears were groundless. He had been gone IML 
a short time, when he came cantering back at full speed, dt*- 
daring that he had '' seen a man and horse, and heard chil- 
dren ;" that he " knew there were human beii^s there ; wee . 
afraid they had seen him, but hoped not.*' Though habita- 
ally sufficiently credulous, the doctor doubted much, hd^ 
turned aside through a depression in the mountain, wenH 
twelve miles to make six, and found, as he had suspected, 
that it was all a humbug. Impression men, and timid be* 
Eevers in dreams, hare no business on this road with smaB 
parties. 

The second night following this, the doctor, followed by 
Ins companions, wound his way, by the dim light of a cloud- 
ed moon, down the Platte, to a place of safety. Late in tAfe 
evening, he struck through some timber, both standing and 
fallen, in a low, lonely vale, where he came suddenly upon 
three grizzly bears, busily devouring the carcase of a buffii» 
lo. They retreated two jumps, by which time the intruder^ 
discovering his position, came to a halt to await the arrival eC 
his army in the rear. They no socmer recovered from their 
first surprise, than with horrid growls they advanced to- 
wards him, and he made a precipitate retreat, when, ibrtu- 
nately, the party came up. Brown and Chapman dismounted 
and advanced within thirty paces of the enemy. One of the 
creatures, probably the dam, gave a dreadful yell, vmdicative 
of fear, and anger, and made a terrible bound towards them^ 
but such was the noise made by the scampering of the hor- 



sest that sho was confused, and fled, botlj pursued bj Chap- 
man, bawling as loud as be could, 

*' Brown, Brown — ^berc tbej are! Come quick — ^we'U 
have 'em." 

But bruin and ber cubs escaped into a tbicket, wbitber 
Gbapman could bardlj be restrained from following tbem. 
In the morning, tbej found the animab bad passed wbere 
they slept, and tbe wounded bled so profusely, that thej all 
imagined tbey were sure of tbem, especially, as on following 
the trail back to tbe place of firing, they found an immense 
quantity of blood. They traced tbe track three miles, to 
a dense thicket, where they left them, as their retreat 
was unsafe to penetrate. They measured a foot mark, and 
found it twelve inches in length by seven in breadth. They 
travelled twenty-six miles, and camped on a branch of the 
Platte, in tbe Black hills, and Brown shot a young deer, on 
which they feasted lustily. 

Sabbath morning they lay by till twelve o'clock, and then 
moved on till sunset, amid fresh signs of Indians. They 
liow stopped an hour or two on another branch of the Platte, 
and then rode till twelve o'clock, through a storm of wind, 
hail and snow. They passed over a long divide, tbe moun- 
tain high, making, that day, thirty miles. They found a 
thicket, in which they emcampcd, which served not a little 
to break off tbe piercing winds. Tbe doctor lay down on 
his uncomfortable bed, and thought of home endearments^ 
He rested well, and felt better in the morning, though it 
was cold and snowy. At a brisk fire they roasted a badger, 
if tbe nondescript the doctor killed the day before, may be 
so called. That morning the party met a Bioux, and bis 
family, who were very friendly, though, when he learned 
the smallness of their number, he warned tbem of great dan- 
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ger by rapping on bis head, and drawbg bis knife across bis 
throat, and significantlj pointing far ahead. They left him, 
i£nd m half an hoar saw before them an immense herd of 
horses, which they knew must have owners, and those not 
whites, and they then understood the fearful signs made by 
their Sioux friend. They attempted to escape observatioa 
by cutting across a distKct of country, and afterwards inter- 
secting the main road. Passing around the point of a bill» 
they reached the old road, and, to their chagrin, in a few 
moments came in full view of two hundred and fifty l^oux 
lodges, not more than five hundred yards distant. To avoid 
them was now impossible, and without a moment's hesitan- 
cy, the doctor wheeled his horse in that direction, and oe- 
dered the party to fellow with a rapid step. What the re- 
ception and doom awaiting them, he knew not. They soon 
saw a brave, grave-looking old man, riding out to meet them, 
and a multitude of children swarming to gaze upon the white 
strangers. Dr. White alighted, and putting on the best na- 
tared smile possible, shook hands with him. He seemed 
pleased, and enquired by signs '* where they came from, and 
whence they were bound ?" Having no interpreter, the doe- 
tor did as well as he cotdd by signs, and showing him a book 
sealed with much wax, and also a number of extravagantly 
large letters, which he told him he was carrying to the great 
father, at Washington. By this time, a host had collected, 
and the chief motioned the doctor to accompany him to the 
village, where he conducted him to the lodge of a younger, 
though more influential chief, dressed in English costume, 
and professing to be a friend to the whites. In a few mo- 
ments, a Frenchman appeared, who understood their lan- 
guage sufficiently to inform the guests that the Indiana 
wished them to accept the soldier^s lodge, or lodge of hon- 
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or^ which should be vacated for their use, and spend the 
night with them. It was large and convenient, and tired as 
they were, the invitation was very tempting, hot the doctc^ 
declined, and asked an interview with an American, said to 
be in the camp. 

In the meantime, while he was talking with his host. Sax* 
ton come in, in much agitation, and requested him to step out, 
at the savages had already plundered one of the pack hor- 
ses^ and Chapman was "ma dreadful stew." The doctor 
cw^Hj beckoned the chief to accompany him to the spot, 
where lie found the Indians much embarrassed and uncom- 
fortable. They had supposed the visitors would stay, and 
had therefore taken oS the pack and deposited it in the lodge 
assigned them. By this time, Mr. Gillipin, the gentleman 
whom Dr. W. had begged to see, and who proved to be a 
member of the American fur company, arrived. They had 
met four years previous, at fort Laramy, and he was again 
in the country on a trading excursion. He informed him that 
H large party of the Sioux and Shiars were out on purpose 
to kill every white, and Snake, they could find, as seven of 
thehr tribe had been slain, as they thought, by them. It was 
probably this band, whose trail I have me^ioned, the party 
saw one day after dinner. He said that if they had es- 
fiei them, they certainly would have despatched every one., 
He rendered himself very agreeable and serviceable, and 
telling the natives who Dr. White was, they were inidted 
from lodge to lodge, to feast with them. They then brought 
out their long, wooden-stemmed, stone-bowled pipes, which 
they smoked peacefully and cheerfully. The doctor tried 
hard to get off his awkward, Dutch pipe, which was cer- 
tainly no less beautiful than theirs, but to no avail, and was 
not a little embarrassed. Chapman and Saxton humorously 
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remarked, that they thought the difficulty might be occa- 
sioned by its long travels over the hot plains, caosmg it to be- 
coime contracted,- thereby leaving an occasional crevice. 

In a delicate manner their entertainers intimated their wish 
for a present from our government, as an equivalent, in part, 
for the wood c<Misumed, and game destroyed, by the large 
immigrating parties, passing through their country, in which, 
believiqgthe wish reasonable. Dr. White encouraged them. 

The white men then left them, and camped pleasantly two 
miles distant, and slept without alarm. The next day, they 
met a village, moving, dogs as well as horses, harnessed, 
drawing long poles and goods, seemmgly at home in the bu- 
siness. They also met Smoke, an important Sioux chief. 
They rested for the night in the camp of two Frenchmen, 
in the service of the American fur company, one of them 
having resided in the country seventeen years, and was a 
jolly, roistering fellow. He had been there so long, that he 
said he actually dreaded the appearance of a white woman, 
or'any thing like refinement. Their carts were heavily laden 
with dried buffalo tongue, and other meats, of which they 
presented the Americans, with real, back- woods generosity. 
Of them, they made a rich meal, while hstening to the fel- 
low's yams of the Rocky Moimtains, the enormous elk he 
had killed, and his encounters with the grizzly bear. His 
story-telling propensity was probably increased by the quan- 
tity of tea he drank, of which he declared he had not before 
tasted in several years, and which acted upon him in much 
the same manner that stimulous would on another per- 
son. 

Twelve miles from this, at the foot of the Black hills, they 
reached the warm spring, where, as they would soon arrive 
at fort Laramy, they performed their ablutions, as at fort 
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Hall. They were hospitably receiyed at Laramy by Pappm« 
the goyemor, and the doctor was favorably impressed witli 
the different maimer in which he conducted the trading es- 
tablishment, from most others they had visted. He was 
fdlly convinced that this would be the best point at which 
to fix a military post for the protection of imigrants, being 
the most dangerous part of the route between the United 
States and Willamette. Eight miles below this, there was a 
small fort, under ths direction of Mr. Daniel Finch, where 
our travellers were obliged to trade their wearied horses for 
fresh ones. 
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CHAPTER XX7I. 

Chapman's return for the minute book — ^Hard time — A move-^Retoni 
—White men — ^The Platte — Art nature — ^Platte crane — ^Poiecat— 
Aah creek— •Thompson — ^A present — Wolves^-Kill a bafialo— A 
robbery — ^Woodless platte, valley, etc. — Bread — ^History of a lump ol 
•agar — Singular circumstance — Sabbath morning — ^Weather — Bvi- 
fiilo— Birds — Antelope, etc, — ^Length of the bnfialo district — Larga 
herd — Express — ^Warning o( danger — A sign of danger — ^Pawnees 
— Unpleasant interruption — Pack-horse frightened — ^Troublesome 
Indian — Departure — ^Firing — ^Another interruption — ^Number of Indi- 
ans— -Madness of attempting to contend — ^Brown and Soxton — Coat 
taken — A blow — Hard usage— A protector — A ride on horse-back — 
8axton — Little demons — A council — Delicate feast — Council more 
moderate — Another confiscation — '' Bad people behind" — ^Not to be 
gulled-*-Saxton'8 visitor— Package of manuscripts — Preparation to 
start — Kind old squaw — Gratitude— Unpleasant surprise— Advanta- 
geous trade proposed — Kind interference — ^Forced trade — Final con- 
clusion — Dr. Satterly. 

Thet started on the 18th, when the doctor, baving left 
his minute book, about noon. Chapman returned for it on 
foot, and at one the next morning overtook them, in ih« 
midst of a wild storm of bail and snow. His. toes were 
frost-bitten, and be bad denned up tbree times, like a bear, 
when, not exactly pleased witb his quarters, be at length 
came on. Nor bad the party fared much better, having re- 
treated six miles in the course of the night, by reason of 
falling in witb a camp, which they suspected to be the Paw- 
nees, to a deep gully, where they tied their horses together, 
and waited the rising of the moon ; after which they retra- 
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ced their steps to meet Cbapman. Beaching a suitable pbice 
for encampment, they raised a signal to inform him of th^ 
whereabouts, and they lay down, fireless, amid cold and 
snow. 

The next was the morning of the Sabbath, and still storm- 
ing ; but they managed to kindle a fire, comforting them- 
selves with the consideration, that the poor horses, at least, 
had good picking. At twelve they were again off, and 
found to their relief, that the neighbors they had so much 
feared, were a white man and his associates, on their way 
with goods, to the interior, to trade for buffalo robes. 

They reached the Platte before twflight, passing throi^h 
seenery most remarkable, nature having turned her works 
into a semblance of art. On every side were domes, cas- 
tles, spires, churches, etc., etc. Buffalo still abounded. 

On the 20th they arrived again at the Chimney, at twelve 
halted on the river, and at dusk had made twenty-five miles. 
The following day they travelled only eighteen n^es, but 
the next, thirty ; after which they stopped on the Platte, and 
cooked a skunk, which Chapman had caught, and a polecat, 
which another had killed, and which Chapman and Saxton 
pronounced very nice eating. 

After several days' march, without incident, excepting a 
nm away of the horses^ they arrived at the mouth of 
A^h creek, the point of turning off fcnr the south Platte, 
where they spent a night with Wm. P. Thopmscm, a Ken- 
tucky hunter, in the employ of a fur company. He feasted 
them on the nicest treat of buffalo meat which they had yet 
found. He was stopping here by order, to guard goods, and 
was soon to leave for Laramy, where he hunted in the sav- 
age wilds for the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars per 
annum, although an educated, high-minded young man, of 
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honorable and wealthy parentage. He presented Dr. White 
with a fine ham of venison and a set of deer's horns, with 
nine branches, accompanied with the scalp and ears, far the 
patent office at Washington. 

They now found the wolves more numerous than they had 
ever before seen, and especially troublesome at night. On 
the 26th they met, and coun^, twenty-one in a single drove, 
very large^-the real buffalo wolves — which, when inclined, 
run down the fastest cows, hamstring them, and at win» 
slaughter whole herds. 

At dusk, the men killed a large buffalo, and cut from him 
some <^ the choicest portions^ to the amount of eighty 
pounds, intending in the morning to get the tongue, etc. To 
thi^ amae^ment, the morning brought disappomtment, for 
nothing but the disjointed skeleton remained, notwithstand* 
ing the carcase could not have weighed less than two thou- 
sand pounds, some of the party rating it as high as a ton 
and a half. 

They travelled on that day thirty miles, down the wood* 
less Platte, or Plate, as it is justly named, from its great 
width and shallow waters. It is seldom more than three feet 
in depth, and at this time unusually low, averaging not morf^ 
than an inch, and the bottom a perfect bed of quicksand. 
The valley and table laaad of this country, is well grassed, 
and lies handsomely, and if timbered and. less sandy, would 
be very valuable. 

On the momii^ of the 26th, bemg Sabbath, they had 
bread for breakfast, the first they had eaten for twenty 
days. D**** brought forward about four ounces of maple 
sugar. By his mischievous, significant looks, the others 
were led to enquire where he obtained it, supposing he had 
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procured it from tbe emigrants, and he seetbed as well pleas- 
ed to inform them as they to know. 

" Well," said he, " I will give its history. It was made 
in 1831, and presented to wife and self, at our marriage, by 
my mother-in-law. It has twice travelled round Cape Honi, 
through the Pacific to Oregon ; as often over the Rocky 
M ount£uns, and spent a sufficient lame in the Wallamette val- 
ley to gain a residence there. Though somewhat dwindled 
away by its advanced age, it is very sweet, but not as sweet 
as the recollection of the old lady's kindnesses and mai^ 
virtues." 

About ten o'clock. Brown came in with his rifle, express- 
ing his surprise at something which had just occurred, and 
remarking that if there was such a thing as a special Provi- 
d^ice manifested towards any company, it must be this. 

** All the game we have had, has been shot down right in 
the road, and every endeavor to the contrary has proved 
abortive, and just now in my attempt to kill a wolf, a drcum- 
stance happened which beats the d — ^1. I loaded my rifle, 
and passing a wolf, levelled it at him. The cap burst, 
the piece went ojQT, but the bullet passed half way out of the 
barrel, and there it stays. I hauled out my pistol and snap- 
ped it ; .the cap burst on the tube, and that did not go off." 

Chapman advised him to lay aside his gun, and let Sab- 
bath hunting alone for the future. But Brown replied : 

" Do you suppose God would give me a gun, and then not 
allow me to use it ? Away with your superstition." 

And here followed some of his soundest arguments, in 
justification of Sabbath breaking. 

Monday, the weather was very fine, and buffaloes aboun- 
ded, together with the antelope, and birds began to increase 
m number and variety. The white crane, of about the size, 
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and with the habits of the sandhill crane, greatly interested 
the doctor, and he endeayored to obtain a specimen, but fail- 
ed. The females, like the males, have the wing tipped with 
black, but unlike them, both above and below the body, the 
ends of the feathers are edged with a beautiful golden 
tinge. 

Eight hundred miles of the road had been passed, and the 
travellers hardly been out of sight of buffaloes. The 
buffalo section commenced at Green river, and ended where 
they left the Platte. Their habits, like the whales and sav- 
age tribes, are nugratory, remaining for some time in one 
place, and then suddenly disappearing entirely. The aver- 
age weight of the male is two thousand pounds, the female 
something less. Their run, and grunt, resemble that of the 
hog, but their bellowing is peculiar, resembling nothing living. 
They are rapidly vanishing from the country, and must con- 
tinue to do so, while they are increasingly sought after by 
the whites and Indians ; stimulated so to do by the white 
man's finery. The skins only of the females are used for 
robes, and the cows, too, are generally slaughtered, as, their 
meet is more tender ; a fat one being delicious eating. Out 
of the vast numbers they saw, not more than one in five were 
cows, and not more than one in ten of these had calves. 
So much for their destruction by the whites, Indians, and 
still worse, the wolves, which destroy so many of their young. 

They tfttvelled twenty miles on the 28th, ^id camped in. 
the midst of timber, on the Platte, finding hardly water 
enough to have supplied a common grist-mill. Only twenty- 
five miles from this there was a much greater quantity run- 
ning on the^urface. 

This day there were thousands of buffaloes within range 
of their vision — a greater number than they had before seen 
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at one time, and were remarkably quiet, lying about like do- 
mestic animals, and frolicking sportirely. 

On the 29th they met an express of two men from St. 
Louis to Fort Laramy, who told them that they would prob- 
ably meet the Pawnees before they left the Platte; and 
they would surely be robbed, if not murdered. 

On the 3 1st, at nearly noon, the doctor was riding for- 
ward to look out, when he saw a smoke shooting up sudden- 
ly, in the distance, but so dim that he could hardly decide 
that it was more than a passing vapor. But it was repeated 
at different points of the horizon, and he was conyinced it 
was a sign of danger. They stopped, arranged their packs, 
and went on a few miles, ■ when they discorered, two or 
three miles ahead, a horse, apparently struggling to disen- 
gage himself from a fastening, which he finally succeeded 
in doing, and shot off in an oppo^te direction. They con- 
sidered this a signal, and conclusiye that they were in the 
neighborhood of the Pawnees, who were also aware of th^ 
approach. They examined their arms, and determined to 
avoid them by travelling off the road till night. They had 
ridden but about three miles, when they saw three savages 
advancing, immediately in frcmt. They wept on without 
appearing to notice them, when others, to the number of fif- 
teen, stole up behind them. The doctor turned, and made 
signs to them to go back ; that he was in haste, and coidd 
not stop ; but they continued to come on. Seeing this he 
stopped, and told Saxton to open a pack, and give them 
some tobacco, the last they had. He had hardly done 
so, when one of the horses took fright, and ran with great 
violence. He and Chapman pursued it, and with great dif- 
ficulty finally caught it, and were once more ready to move 
on. But one of the savages, who had been very trouble- 
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iome and saucj, stepped up to diapman and demanded 
some powder, which heing refused, he pointed his gnn at 
his head. Fearing the consequences, the doctor ordered 
C. to comply with the demand, and the Indian left them. 
While, however, he had been talking, six or seven came 
round the doctor and grasped his horse's head. He beck- 
oned Brown to him, and while he pointed his six barrel re- 
volver at them, told him to do the same, at the same time 
motioning them to be off. As their visitors departed, they 
fired at them, seeming to aim particularly at Brown. When 
they were nearly out of sight, the men filled their pow- 
der horns, and pouches, but had hardly started forward 
again, when, to their chagrin, they saw a couple of sav- 
ages advancing towards them from the direction of the 
village, another from the hills, and another and then toother 
from different points, till they were entirely surrounded, and 
still others arriving on -their fleet horses, well armed with 
war clubs, tomahawks, bows and arrows, and whooping 
fearfully. Dr. W. cautioned the men to refrain from firing, 
as it would be madness to contend with so many times their 
own number. There was a great uproar and confusion, 
while they robbed each of their captives of some article, such 
as a blanket, etc. They obliged Saxton, with his pack horae, 
laden with many valuable papers, to go ahead, and Brown 
to follow, with a warrior at his bridle. Poor Dr. White 
brought up the rear. Refusing to allow the pillage of his 
mails, one rushed furiously at him, and seizing a skirt of his 
ooat, tore it rudely from his shoulder ; another came up and 
stripped the remnant from his back, while a third uncere- 
moniously tQ»k'*possession of his vest. While engaged in 
this melee, a warrior came suddenly upon him, and gave 
him a stunning rap on the temple, wlule two of his fellows 
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eacb struck a blow on the top and back of his head. Each 
of the jottng men then struggled for a like privilege, and 
the senses of the victim were fast leaving him, when he saw 
a huge brave rushing through the c^owd with uplifted battle 
axe, which he supposed would soon be buried in his brain. 
But instead of this, while he was reeling to the earth, he 
sprang forward and threw his arms around him, at the same 
time embracing him with his knees, and shouting loudly 
for help. The next instant two chiefs came to the rescue 
hauUng, and thrusting aside the young men, and stood over 
the prostrate man, assisting to protect hun from further out- 
rage. With this support, the doctor's first protector picked 
him up, as though he had been an infant, and pressing 
through the mob> placed his burthen upon a horse, and him- 
self behind him, and in this way entered the village. At 
this moment he woke to consciousness, and looking about 
him, saw none of his party, and supposed they were all slain, 
when, five minutes afterwards, he discovered Saxton, be- 
ing conducted in hke manner with himself. As they arri- 
ved to within a few yards of the huts, they were met by 
numerous children, brandishing their little weapons, and 
pointing their mimic arrows at the prisoners, and dancing 
about with the fury of young fiends. They were placed in 
seperate lodges, and allowed no intercourse, while a Jong 
and stormy council was held. They took a recess about ten 
o*clock, and the white men were then permitted to see one 
another, while a feast was being prepared for them. It was 
composed of very good materials, in the form of a stew, 
which their cooks probably thought would please them, as 
they were taken from their own provision bags, tea, coffee, 
dried meat, and pounded com, and although well sweet^ied 
with sugar, they could taste the peculiar flavor of each. As 
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a medical man. Dr. W. might approve of compoimds, but 
he thought he should have preferred the ingredients of. 
this seperate, especially the tea and coffee. The feast 
being ended, the captors collected their effects, distribu- 
ting the most valuable among themiselves, and again went 
into council. 

This time their gestures were not so furious, and their voices 
less boisterous, than before. There was a sensible modifi- 
cation. At twelve the body again arose, the prisoners were 
revisited, and their possessions again lessened ; after which 
they assured them there was a party coming up, of very bad 
people, and that they would certainly scalp them ; advising 
them to depart immediately, although it was- now mid- 
night. 

To this, notwithstanding they were subsisting on their 
hospitality, the doctor put a decided veto, believing that 
their wish was to get them off to the plains, and then set 
the young men loose upon them. They urged, and he be- 
came more firm, till, seeing his inflexibility, they were not a 
little embarrassed. 

About this time, Saxton was visited by an old chief, bear- 
ing a large package of MSS., evidently taken from a white 
man, but would not suffer him to read any thing except the 
wrapper, which was a kind of paper used in the war depart- 
ment, and directed to Ton-ga-wan, chief of the Otto nation. 
The Indian opened the bundle on the opposite side of the 
lodge, and took out an United States passport, as it appear- 
ed by the light of the fire, at that distance ; a large paper 
having ten or twelve seals upon it, and each with a name 
attached ; a paper resembling a deed, and a French pass- 
port. He then folded them all together, after pointing to 
the coat of arms on each, and putting them into the envel- 
20 
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ope, laid them under his thigh, and giving a contemptuoiu 
laugh, left the lodge. 

The chiefs went Into a third council, which was remarka- 
bly still, as they were probably becoming sleepy, allowing 
our little party to meet once more, and interchange their 
feelmgs relative to their prospect of reaching the United 
States, which they now considered rather dubious, as they 
were robbed of provisions, clothing, and, as far as they knew, 
eyery thing else. From this time, for two hours, all was 
perfect silence ; but whether from the quantity of tea he had 
Mtten, or the blows on his head, the doctor was very wake- 
ful, till the crier passed round the camp, arousmg its inmates. 
They obeyed the call with great alacrity, and in a few mo- 
ments every lodge was levelled, and preparations were made 
for a start 

The captives looked on anxiously, not knowing what dis- 
position would be made of them. While this was going for- 
ward, an old woman stepped up and offered the doctor a 
bsA sack, containing about a peck of com. He received 
it veij gratefully, resolving, if eyer he reached home, he 
would give Aer a newspaper puff, however he might serve 
the rest of her nation. But while he was reflecting up<Ni 
the "generous, pitying nature of woman," to be found, in no 
matter what part of the earth, his cogitadons were unpleas- 
antly interrupted by her laying hold of his only remain- 
ing blanket, and claiming it in exchange for the com. He 
was about putting an unfavorable construction upon this 
act, when a man came forward and offered to exchange hor- 
ses with him — for his was standing near — at which his kind 
preserver of the day previous interfered, making signs that the 
white man's horse was worth two of his, dri^ng him away, 
with demonstratfons that he was a yery bad fellow. Not 
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'wishmg to part with his horse, the doctor thought of him, 
*' surely you are a nohle spirit ;" but before the first Indian 
was fuUy out of sight, the " noble spirit" brought out a h<»rs6 
not worth half as much as the other, and, reminding him o 
former services, forced him to trade. His romantic musings 
were effectually dissipated, and he concluded that the whole 
liation were a set of rascally, reckless scamps. This is ih« 
tribe among whom the accomplished Dr. Saturly, from El- 
mira, New York, a mission physician, was killed some eight 
years smce. 
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CHAPTER XVXIL 

00partu6— Pmirie on fin-*-StroDg wind— Raw com — ^Tliiret — Dreantf 
—Pool— Indians— Ruac — Living on raw corn — ^Big Biue-^rove--* 
Wild turkey — ^Loeky shot — Postponemenl of a feaat — Sabbath — B^d 
Bight — ^Indian and fkvailj floor— Nice bread — ^Frozen aqaashes — 
Residence of Mr. Fish— Beatttiful coimtry — ^Westport — Mr. Brovra. — 
Independence— Divine worship — ^Visit to the mission. 

With a few r«fuse IncUan ponies, and the dearty bought 
bag of corn, Chapman, without a hat, and the rest deficient 
in articles equally necessary, accompanied by three Indians^ 
our " forlorn hope'* started for the hills, in the direction the 
chiefs had advised them to go the night before. 

The agent felt a» though he had been w«li picked, and 
Ike any thing elise than a United j3tates government officer. 
Indeed, he was ostensibly so no longer, for the Pawnees had 
robbed him of his commission. Their g^ides escorted them 
a few miles and left them ; and the party had not proceeded 
far, when they discovered that the prairie was on fire di- 
rectly behmd them. This tad probably been done by the 
young men, infuriated at not receiving a share of the booty. 

It was the first of November, the wmd strong, and from . 
the north-west, while they were travelling to the south-east, 
driving the fire immediately upon them ; and the long dry 
grass affording excellent combustible matter. They jour- 
neyed on till two o'clock, and then turned their horses loose 
upon the prairie, while they ate a few ears of dry corn. 



wbicli, as they were very hvugry, relished muck better thaa 
they had expected. 

But the horses were so thirsty that they wotdd not graze, 
so they remouated, the fire haidng gained rapidly upon 
them dnriBg the few moments they had tanied; Th^ 
pushed on until between one and two o'dock at night, sui^ 
fering from want of water, of which they had not found a 
drop, when, the heavy dews having somewhat checked the 
^e, they determined to rest. 

They^had hardly laid down on the old buffalo slqns^ gm- 
oously given them by the Indtans, when, through excessive 
weariness, they dropped asleep. They had 4oxd but a 
short tone, whe& Chapman screamed out '^firei fire! the 
fire is upon us !'' The others started up, but laid down 
again, for the ex:damation was eaiised by the ^averish 
dreams of the deeper. But thdr sle^p was incessan% dis- 
turbed by visiima of fire, I&dians, and water. 

At the ^id of an hour they were somewhat refreshed, 
aod, guided by the north star, endeavored to keep to the 
eastward, and naormng light soon came to their assistance. 
The fire now gained upon them, and they tcHledonin aemm 
fiuffexing, until eleven o'clock, when, to their unspeakablp 
joy, they found a pool of water. They drank as much as 
they dared for thiee hours, the wind veering so as measura- 
bly to relieve i^em ; and as to the poor animals, they had 
much difficulty to prevent them from injuiing themsdves 
by excessive drinking. 

At last they reluctantly moved forward, ehanging to a 
Borth>east direction, hojnng soon to reach thdr road, but 
had gone only a few miles when they caught «ght of In(M- 
ans, manifestly in pursuit of them. This, with their kte 
adventures, was heart-sickening and discouraging. They 
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knew tliai they came to plunder them of their KtUe remain- 
i ng property, and their scalps. Poor Brown was intenselj 
agitated, and spoke tenderly ct his wife and children. The 
doctor cheeringly told him that they shoold haye time to 
despond when they were nearer thw foes, as they were 
nearly two miles distant, and that now was the time for ac- 
tion. They pushed directly forirard as though they had dis- 
eovered nothing, till they descended mto a ravine, and wert 
hidden from the shurp eyes of their pursuers, when they 
turned quicUy round the hill, and thus avoided them. Three 
hours from this they suddenly, to their infinite relief, came 
out upon the great Oregon wagon traiL They were all suf- 
fidoiily grateful, but poor Saxton, like Columbus, fell upon 
his &ce, and kissed the ground, and blessed the God of 
Heaven. They travelled wearily, but gladly on, iSXL three 
o'clock in the m(»ning, when the doctor, from extreme pain 
m his wounded head, fever, and exhaustion from want of 
food and water, was about to say to his companions, "go 
on, and if you can reach the States, well. I can go no/ur- 
ther/ — ^Imt the reflection came that this would have a dis- 
couraging influence upon them, and that it was his duty, to 
persevere as long as he could stand. A short time after this 
ihey happily came in sight of a grove, a suitable place for 
encampment. They tarried here a couple of hours, taking 
more raw com, with pure creek water, and were greatly re- 
freshed. For eight long days they plodded on, subsbtii^ 
upon com, raw, boiled, and roasted. These days for the 
doctor were full of pain, delnlity, and anxiety. Hb injured 
head was in such a condition that he was some of the time 
in fearful danger of a brain fever. They could not make 
rapid progress, as the Pawnees, on the principle that " ex- 
change is no robbery," among the rest of their favors had 
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given them a oolt dghteen months old, a one eyed two 
years' old poney, and a poor, crippled old creatm^, unfit for 
any service, in the stead of their valuable horses. 

However, they pressed patiently on, till the ninth day 
at evening, they reached the Big Blue, where, as they 
entered a grove, they heard the wild turkeys "quit! quit!** 
in the trees above their heads. Having so long fed upon 
raw corn, it now soured on their stomachs, and they were 
in such a state, as to be actually an offence to themselves, 
and were never more impressed with the idea that such 
food was designed for quadrupeds of the baser sort, rather 
than human beings. 

Turkeys, that night, bore a prominent p^ in their dreams. 
Brown and Chapman were up betimes, to get a shot at 
them, with their last charges in their guns, which had now 
been loaded over nine days. They stealthily crept along 
to the best possible portion, and endeavered to fire at the 
same breath,afterwards declaring that they tooka]m,as though 
their lives depended — ^and perhaps they did — on the resxdt. 
Brown's shot took effect, and down tumbled a turkey, and 
here turned in the proudest possible mood, while Chapman 
was in a correspondingly opposite. Thinking that the re- 
port of the guns might endanger their safety, they deferred 
their repast till camping. Evening came, the turkey was 
picked, and cooked with parched com, and, although guilt- 
less of salt, was excellent. Tlus meal changed the action of 
their stomachs, and materially improved their condition. 
The next day, Sabbath, they worked hard, and made twen- 
ty-two miles. 

At night the doctor sat down, much fatigued, and, lean- 
ing against an old tree, gladly ate his handful of corn, drank 
some cold water, and soon forgot all his troubles ip^sleep^ 
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But he awoke at intervals, very cold, and on the whole; it 
was a tedious night, with little sleep. The next day was 
fine, and the country beautiful, though the grass was coarse 
and dead, and the horses fared badly. The next day they 
mired, and were obliged to leave th^r best horse. The fol- 
lowing was marked by no event, save meeting an Indian and 
his family, of whom they obtained a turkey and a little flour. 
They pressed down the river, and arrived at a Frenchman's, 
where, with considerable difficulty, they bought another 
small quantity of flour. Eight hours after they camped, 
and, mixing some flour with water, baked it on withes, 
twisted, and woven in the form of a snow shoe. They found 
several frozen squashes, probably dbcarded by the Indians, 
which they boiled, and thickened with flour, making the first 
full meal they had eaten in twelve days. 

Two days afterwards they entered the house of ^Mr. 
Charles Fish, who was in the service of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, as blacksmith among the Shawnee Indians. 
His lady kmdly prepared them a noble repast of pork, 
drid venison, potatoes, and* bread.* They departed the next 
morning, having dismissed forever the Pawnee sack of com, 
which had become disgusting to their eyes as well as palates. 
That evening. having passed through a beautiful, woody 
district of country, they arrived at the little hamlet of West- 
port, on the wiBstem suburb of Missouri. 

Their reception from Mr. Boon, nephew of the distinguished 
hunter, Daniel Boon, was kind and handsome. They here 
doffed their Pawnee fixins for robes of another texture, and 
spent the night at Mr. Geer's hotel, where they were enter- 
tained very pleasantly. The next morning they set out for 
Independence, a distance of only twelve miles, where Dr. 
W. had the happiness of meeting several old friends, and 
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also of attending diyine worship^ and seldom had the service 
of the sanctuary been more grateful to him. Having been 
favorably impressed with the external appearance of the 
mission they had passed, three miles west of Westport, 
the doctor determined to return and visit it. He found it « 
imder the direction of Mr Berryman, with a school of not 
less than pne hundred m^xibers. Mills, and every depart- 
ment of mechanism waa carried on with the assistance of the 
pupils, and n^verdid he visit a mission more-flourishing, or 
in better condition. The plantation contained six hundred 
acres, well fenced, and in a fine state of cultivation. He 
here learned the death of Bev. Jason Lee, and obtmned other 
news of interest. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 1 

OsUine of journey to W8Bhiiigtoii--6ittouNii ieceptioii-«Thoag^ts of 
home— M«etiQg with fiiendi in New Toik eity-^eadi Ithaca— j 

Anival home— Letter to the editor of a western paper— Decrease of I 

the Indian population in Oregonf— Timbers of Oregon— Fosnls — ' 

Atiiyfytla — Birds— Sofl— Legidators of Oregoot— Anecdote — ^Wrong 
of the goTemmentin not extending jurisdiction oyer Oregonr— Treat- 
ment <^ public officers— Treatment of Dr. White. 

Db. W. left Independence for St. Louis in company with 
llr. Beach, an Indian agent to the Sacs and Foxes ; a gen- ! 

tleman from Charleston, a third in the employ of the north- ' 

western for company, just from his post in the interior' 
a Baptist clergyman, originally from the Genesee valley, 
who had travelled extensively both in this country and 
Europe, and a Catholic priest, professor in the university 
at St. Louis. The last two carried on several eccle- 
nastical discussions, which were very intesesting, from the 
ability with which they were managed, and the excellent 
spirit which was manifested, creditable to both their heads 
and hearts. The gentleman from South Carolina, expatiated 
largely on the virtues of Mr. Calhoun, with true southern 
enthusiasm. The gentleman from the Rocky Mountains, 
dwelt upon the novelties and advantages of the fur trade 
in by-gone days, contrasting them with its present condition, 
at the same time speaking warmly of the good resulting 
from the exclusion of alcoholic drinks from the territory. 
On the fourth day, at evening, they arrived at St. Louis, and 
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the doctor was not a Bttle surpmed at its wonderful growth, 
during the last four years. While here, his old friend, Dr. 
Phillips, from Ithaca, called and offered him a seat in his 
carriage, and they together yisted all the public places of 
the city. There he took a steamboat for Cinciimati, haying 
on board Mr. George Smixer, bearing the body of his wife 
to their former home, in Kentucky, for bnriaL He also made 

the acquaintance of Mr. , who, with his lady, was on 

his way to Washington, to take his departure for his consul- 
ship, at Trieste. At Cincinnati he spent a short season with 
his brother, and then started up the rirer for Washington. 
They had proceeded but a short distance, when the rirer 
was completely blocked up with ice, and the passengers were 
ob%ed to land, and take land conveyances. At the village 

<rf , below Pittsburgh, the doctor was glad to exchange 

the Imnber- wagon for a stage-coach, to convey them over the 
mountains. The journey was attended with some hardship, 
and ccmsiderable danger of upsetting, as several had aheady 
done, at the expense of broken limbs, etc. The journey by 
railroad, via. Baltimore, was speedy and pleasant, bringing 
him to Washington, as he had ardently hoped, at the com- 
mencement of the session. 

As this was the time of the great 54^ 40' dispute, and 
the agent so recently from the territory, bearing despatches 
from its legislature, his reception was the more gracious. As 
was his duty, he first paid his respects to the commmissioner 
ci Indian affairs, the Hon. Wm. Medill, to whom he had pre- 
viously sent in his report. He received him with marked 
kindness, and after a short interview, proposed accompanying 
him to Mr. Marcy 's, secretary of war. Both accompanied him 
to the white house, where the doctor was presented to Mr. 
Polk, who invited him to an interview with himself and the 
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9ecretar7 of war, at dosk, as he would tlien be at let- 
sure. He then returned to his lodgings, scareely repressii^ 
P» smile at the seemiog importance a four years' residence m 
^the Oregon woods had giyen him. Bat in the midst of kind 
and flattering attention from all quarters, he could not for- 
jpi his dear family, from whom, till tlus trip to Oregon, 
.lie had never been separated, at any one time, exceeding 
^i.fortnight. Therefore, despatching his business as soon as 
.possible, with a heart throbbing with yearning emotions, he 
(Started for his home in the lake country of New York. He 
spent a night in Ne^ York city, where he ^oyed the plea- 
sure of meeting with ^veral friends, and among them was 
fHk^ sheriff of the county where he redded, and his old 
'iiiend, Mr. McOoimick, of Ithaca, with whom he travelled 
4rom the city. They reached Ithaca the last day of the 
jraar^ from whe^oe the doctor hastened to his little coiisge 
.bjome, in I^ansii^; where he was once more clasped in the 
«jeBnbmce of his family. 

Extract from a letter, written by Dr. White, soon after his 
i^etttm, to the edit<nr of a western paper : 

" * * * All is right in Or^on, so far as relates 
ito the prosperity and contentment of tiiose who have emi- 
;^rated to that distant region ; and notwithstanding the in- 
igDonvemenoe experienced for the want of a proper circulating 
imediam, for an exchange of commercial compiodmes, yet it 
js but just to say, I hjiow of 1:10 people so generally pros- 
iperous and happy. Indeed, sir, the universal expression of 
fthe virtuous and intelligent part of the population, is, that 
-Oregon excels the world for health, variety of beautiful 
scenery, certmnty of good crops, excellence of water, and 
water privileges, for abundance of the choicest quality of 



sfilman, and for strength and depth of soil I know of no 
people so generally, or so highlj pleased irith their loca* 
tieais, or homes> as those of the WiUamette yallej. From a 
nine years' residence there, I must pronounce it the Okost 
B^d, equable, and salubrious elimate of which I hare any 
knowledge. I^or do I befiere any population have suffered 
so little from sickness, or had so few deaths in the same 
length of time, since the commencement of the colonizmg of 
America. All portions of Oregon are distinctly healthy ; 
most parts well adapted to grazing ; a district, as GaptaiD 
Wilkes so justly remarked, of the krwer portion, sufficient to 
sustain a papulation equal to that of New England, is admi- 
rably fitted both for grazing and agricfulture. * * *" 

It is believed that no longer ago than the commencement 
of the present centiny, not less than five hundred thousand 
Indians inhabited the wilds west of the Rocky Mountains, 
within the territory of Oregon. Even admitting this, how 
sparse a population is this, in compariscM with any por- 
ikm of the eivHized world. Dr. White, by the most careful 
attention, in his official investigations in lSi6, found, to hkr 
entire satisfaction, that not exceeding twenty-seven thousand 
aborigines were left, making a decrease, in less than half a 
century, of nme-tenths. This astonishing diminution was 
brought about by the introduction into thie country, of the^ 
white man and his diseases ; among the latter, that frightful 
scourge, the smaH-pox has made fearful ravages, and in many 
parts the fever and ague, in the first opening of the forests, 
and turning over of the prairie, has been stall more fatat! 

The woods of Oregon exhibit the two opposite extremes 
more forcibly than perhaps any 'other country. The eaat^ 
em part is very sparsely timbered, and that of very stinted 
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growth ; the weston is happily interspersed with pnurieaad 
timber, the hitter of very luxuriant growth. The yariety is 
quite limited ; the red, and white &r, cedar, pme, sycamore, 
alder, oak, white and black, hard and soft maple, ash, elm, 
eotton wood, dogwood, crab, and elder, the latter of which, 
grows, as Mr. Parker remarks, to a size elsewhere unknown. 
The following comprise some of the natural fruits : goose- 
berries, strawberries, blackberries, serviceberries, cranber^ 
ries, and Scotchcap, crab apples, wild cherries, wild peas, 
and thorn apple. 

The fossil kingdom affords small variety, the basaltic lock 
being found in larger quantities than any other. Few speM- 
mens ci real granite are found, and they scattered isbout in 
ledges of a few hundred tons, and long distances apart. 
White marble is also semetimes found in the upper countiy ; 
lime and sand stone fimsh the yariety, except far to the north, 
free stone is found in huge quantities. Though strong indi- 
cations on the surface seem to suggest that Oregon abounds 
in minerals, yet, from the slight observations thus far made^ 
ooal, iron, and plaiiii& alone have been discovered, and it is 
supposed by many, that the earth has undeigone such change 
in the heat of volcanic action, that most of the minerals have 
been reduced to a state of fusion, and escaped. 

The bu£Uo, whose M trails show how numerous they 
have been on the Western side of the mountsdns, are now 
Isst disappearing, the comparatively few there are left, are in 
the eastern and upper portions of the country. The elk, 
black-tafled and common deer, grizzly and black bear, three 
speMes of the wolf, wildcat, panther, fox, hare, rabbit, ante- 
lope, racoon, porcupine, weasel, polecat, squirrel, mountain 
aheep, beaver and otter constitute the animals of the terri- 
tory. The MkAb, are the eagle, swan, goose, loon, dnck. 
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brant, erow, bawk, rayen, magpie, pigeon, wren, robin, swal- 
low, bluejay, buzzard, cormorant, gull, owl, bluebird, yel- 
lowbii:d, and hummingbird. There are probably a few oth- 
ers, omitted in the above list. 

The soil of the interior and eastern portion is light and 
sandy, like Poland, being capaciated for grazing rather than 
arable purposes ; while in the western and south-western it 
is a mixture of clay, loom and sand, and alluvial deposit, 
much of the soil partaking of a salicous nature, and is ad- 
nurably adapted to the production of wheat, indeed, no 
coontry excelk it in this respect 

The legislators ct Oregon are selected from three classes; 
First, mission gentlemen, not clergymen, but those filling the 
secular department ; seccmd, the most enterprising and in- 
telligent of the western people, who have settled in the 
country, with considerable property ; the third class are 
principally those who have previously been for a considera- 
ble time in the fur companies, and have now settled in 
the Willamette valley. They freqently, after the business of 
the day, amuse the first two classes, with tales of by-g<HM 
days, contrasting their present situation with what it was 
when they were hunting and trapping with the tribes of the 
mountains. Joseph Meek — now in the states with the news 
of the disturbances in Oregon — ^the first sheriff elected un- 
der the provisional govenmient^ and afterwards representa- 
tive ; a real wag, was famous for his wit, ready-mindedness, 
and especially for his ample fund of good humor and bra- 
very. He was once hard jn^essed by the Black Feet, and on 
a tardy-moving mule, and his companions, beii^ better moun- 
ted, soon distanced him. The bullets flew around his ean, 
and through hb garments^ and spurring furiously, he shout- 
ed to his friends *'8topI stop! hold on, bojsl there is no « 
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danger T' But tkey pushed on mbeedingly, distrusting his 
assurances of safety, when occular demonstration so strongly 
asserted to the contrary. Suddenly, muly rec^yed a flesh 
wound, it stirred up hb locomotive powers, and he ex^cised 
them to admiration, for to the a^cmishment of his rider, he 
orertook his company and passed them. As he was rapidly 
leaving them behind, he cried, at the top of his voice, 

" Come on ! come on, I tell you! Ride" for your lives ! 
They will kill every blood of you." 

They were now more credulous ;than before, and strove to 
obey him with all the speed of their horses. His escape 
imder Providence, was owing to the leaden touch recdved 
by the sensitive plant he bes^^e. 

Hus legislative body have again and agsn petitioned the 
congress of the United States to extend jurisdiction over 
Oregon, making sensible, and even moving appeals^ T^gJog 
the moral wrong of stripping the Indian race of their lands, 
game and fisheries, without rendering compensation for what 
is to them so valuaUe ; also of leaving American citizens, 
who were encouraged to emigrate to that country, surround- 
ed by hordes of Indians without any protection from the 
home government. The irritation on the part of the natives 
arising from the whites pouring in, in such numbers, and de- 
spoiling them of their rights, often jeopardizes the dearest 
interests of the settlers, and reflects great discredit on. the 
government, for not righting the witmg of the Indians, and 
protecting her own citizens* No people, under the circum- 
stances, c6uld have behaved more worthily, and none have 
been, apparently, more coldly n^lected. Indeed, govern- 
ment is accused of having been culpably remiss in the per- 
formance of her duties both to the (h^onians, and those 
wIlo have been there employed in her service. All such offi- 
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cers as have even touched there, in the performance of their 
official duties, instead of being liberally rewarded for their 
faithfulaess, seem to have received that which was not so . 
gratifying. Commodore Willj^s nobly braved the dai^ers 
and difficulties of his long, exploring campaign, doing honor- 
to himself and his country, in developing the condition and 
resources of Oregon. Immediately on his arrival at Wash- 
ington, on a few, petty, malicious accusations, he was court- 
marshalled, and it was gravely decided that he should re- 
ceive an open reprimand from the secretary of war. 

Colonel Fremont, certainly one of the most intrepid 
spirits of the age, has twice visited Oregon, and so far as the 
public have been permitted to perceive, is deserving of the 
highest encomiums. On his return, a dejected prisioner, 
from his post of danger, where he appo^tfs to have been le- 
gitimately placed, he is dragged before another Washington 
tribunal. Here, what a large sum of money was ex- 
pended in " endeavors to blast the prospects, and blight the 
fame" of this indefatigable laborer for the public weal, and 
he is professedly found guilty of treason. Ihe president, no 
at all concurring in this expression, and yet unwilling that 
so grave a body should be dishonored, under his administra- 
tion, treats the subject in such a manner, that Fremont, in 
disgust, throws up his commission, and retires forever from 
the service of his country. 

Dr. White, whose reports were treated In the most flat- 
tering manner by the commissioner of Indian affairs, in his 
reports to the secretary of war, continued, with every dem- 
onstration of iavor, the whole of his term — ^four years — in 
his perilous, and arduous duties, in which, in the absence of 
all aid from the government, Jie seems to have been entirely 
successful. He finally returned hy the request of, andbear- 
21 
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iDg a memorial and petition from, the legislature of Oregon, 
and was received at Washington with every indication of 
kind regard, and as I find from a note in his possession, di- 
rected by the secretary of war, dated the 6th of January 
three days after reaching his family, he is ordered back to 
his agency as soon as practicable. And yet, on account of 
a paltry sum he is obliged to disburse annually, to preserve 
peace and quietness between the whites and Indians, he is de- 
tained at Washington, on heavy expenses, for nine months, 
to get a Inll passed through congress for hi 3 relief. In 
the meantime, some malicious persons, taMng advantage of 
his detention, and make such representations, as impair 
his credit with the president, and he is given to understand, 
that he is no longer required in the service. So he retires 
from his thankless office, having retained it at the stupen- 
dous yearly salary of seven hundred and fifty dollars, for 
the performance of laborious and onerous duties, while a 
<i\erk at Washington receives from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred dollars for six hours' labor per day, and living at 
their ease. Every eflfort was made by Dr. White's numer- 
ous friends at the capital, to double his salary according to 
the unquestionable intimations held out by Mr. Spencer, sec- 
retary of war, under president Tyler, to the doctor, on en- 
tering the service, as will be seen by the following letter : 

Albany, July 29, 1846. 
Dr. Eluah White : 

Dear Sir : Your letter of the 2 2d inst. was duly received ; 
and I regret that circumstances have prevented an earlier an- 
swer. In compliance with your request, I proceed to state 
the circumstances of your appointment of Indian sub-agent 
for the Oregon country. 
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Soon after entering the war department, my attention was 
turned to the condition of the citizens residing upon, or in the 
vicinity of the Columbia river. They were not only without 
any government to regulate themselves, but they were prac- 
tically without the protection of their own goyenunent, and 
exposed to the encroachments of the British authorities 
there, as well as to the attacks of the Indians. 

In the then condition of our relations with Great Britain, 
it was very important that our citizens should have somt 
known agent of the government, to whom they might look 
for advice and some degree of protection ; and it was equally 
important that the government should have some trustwor- 
thy and responsible officer upon the spot, to watch our in- 
terests and inform us of every movement of the British au- 
thorities and of the Hudson's Bay company, and to inter- 
pose, as far as possible, to prevent Indian aggresuons. 
While the subject was under consideration, both by the pres- 
ident and myself, you appeared at Washington and was in- 
troduced to me. We learned that you had resided at Willa- 
mette, on the Columbia, and in conversation with you, I 
found you to be well informed on the subject, and that you 
fully appreciated the objects of an agency there. After con- 
sultation with the president, and with Dr. Linn, the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, who for years had taken par- 
ticular interest in the matter, and with their advice and sanc- 
tion, I proposed to you the appointment of Indian sub-agent 
for the Indians west of the Bocky Mountains — that being 
the only office in the power of the executive to bestow 
which would at all answer the purpose in view, and you was 
urged to accept it, and to raise as large a company of our 
citizens as possible, to proceed with you, and settle in the 
Oregon country. The insufficiency of the salary — seven 
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hundred and fifty dollars — was admitted, but it was the best 
we could offer ; and, as an inducement to you to accept the 
appointment, you was told that a bill had beeo, or would be, 
introduced into the senate by Dr. Linn, in relation to the Or- 
egon territory, in which provisions would be made for Indian 
agencies of a higher grade and greater compensation ; and I 
think one thousand five hundred or two thousand dollars was 
mentioned as the probable salary. You was assured^ that if 
such a bill passed congress, you would receive an appoint- 
ment to the highest grade of agency, and that you might 
depend upon the support of the department, and the good 
will of the president — and the utmost Hberality consistent 
with the laws, in defraying any extra expenses which they 
authorized. Under these circumstances you accepted the 
appointment of sub-Indfe.n agent, and I have no doubt with 
the expectation of receiving an appointment of a higher 
grade, and with a larger salary. The bill oi Senator Linn 
did not pass, and you was left in the place to which you was 
originally appointed. 

I bea^. testimony very cheerfully to the fidelity and zeal 
with which you discharged the duties of your statign, and 
endeavored to accomplish the objects of government* You 
succeeded in organizing a party of more than one hundred 
of our citizens to emigrate to Oregon ; and I have every rea- 
son to beueve that your services were eminently useful to the 
government, and beneficial to the settlers. I deeply regret 
that it was not in the power of the administration, of which 
I was a member, to render you adequate remuneration for 
those services, and for the great labor and toil, and the de- 
votion of your time, to what was then deemed, and is still 
believed to have been, objects of great public interest. I 
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trust that the present congress will make a liberal provision 
for the deficiency. 

Very respectfully, yoxir ob't servant, 

J. C. SPENCER. 

The above is in answer to one written by Dr. White, at 
the request of the committee on Indian affairs, relative to the 
circumSfances of his appointment of Indian Sub-Agent for 
Oregon Territory. But the exertions of his friends were 
defeated by a few heated partizans of the south, who, 
as the bill, by a two-thirds vote, came up out of its usu- 
al or^^ the last hour of the session, proposed an amend- 
ment, reducing the proposed stipend of fflieen hundred dol- 
lars, to seven hundred and fifty dollars, their organ swear- 
ing that unless accepted, he would speak out the remnant 
of the time allotted, and thereby defeat the bill. The doc- 
tor's friends were silenced, and he, after his public expendi- 
tures were paid, obliged to accept this paltry sum for 
defraying annually the private expenses of himself and 
family; while his opponents were receiving eight dollars 
per day, with all contingent expenses and franking privile- 
ges granted additionally, by their own legislative enactment. 
This handsome dismissal was received very philosophically, 
and he retired to the bosom of his faraily^Th Lansing — the 
little hamlet, only three miles from the beautiful Cayuga. 
But, while the spot was so well supplied with natural beau- 
ties, it was wanting fn others that would add to its attrac- 
tion. The place was in a much depressed condition, al- 
though surrounded with thrift, wealth, and, as has since 
been demonstrated, public spirji. But this spirit was in a 
state of inactivity, and the first exertions of the doctor were 
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directed to its arousal, and success crowned the effort far 
beyond what might have been anticipated. 

The house of God, a neat brick church, was first painted 
within and without, handsomely fenced, with other fixtures, 
and corresponding improvements. Next, the public house, 
the only liquor establishment, is purchased by sixteen gen- 
tlemen, at the expense of one hundred dollars each, and vm- 
er a strong constitution, becomes tee-total forever; is re- 
paired, and put into a condition to be carried on in connexion 
with a final enterprise, exceeding the others in magnitude and 
good purpose. A large, fine building — ^formerly a church — 
on a eommanding site, is no longer to be abandoned and 
run to dilapidation. Lansing, nothing wearied, redoubles 
her efforts, and in a short time thousands are contributed to 
fit up a literary institution, worthy the position and such a 
people. And what undertaking more highly commendable 
than to provide ''ways and means" for the free, liberal edu- 
cation of youth? Surely none. 

Upon the presentation of Dr. W. to the philanthropic, en- 
terprising association of I. 0. of 0. F., of which he is a mem- 
ber, which they receive with favor, he is offered an endow- 
ment for the contemplated academy — a sum worthy this 
honorable b enevolent order. And a special mark of favor 
is a proposition of placing in the school, as its head, profes- 
sor Hopkins, Deputy G. M. of Cayuga District, and standing 
correspondingly high in the esteem of his brothers, his abil- 
ities having been fairly tested by fourteen year's experience 
as principal in so respectable an establishment, in the city of 
Auburn* 

All this is being done by the Odd Fellows, with the 
simple condition of continually retaining the privilege of pla- 
cing there their orphans, the little vill4?ge being sufficiently 
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quiet and retired for the purpose of educating such chil- 
dren, entirety free from the vitiating influences of larger 
places ; a temperance hotel and hoardinghouse, good moral 
society, a steady place of divine worship, health and scen- 
ery, with other advantages seldom comhmed in a single lo- 
oation, are here united. 

Thus Dr. White, after his truly adventurous life, respon- 
sible duties, and many dangers, finds himself settled, in 
what has been conceded by travellers to be one of the love- 
Best of spots, in the exact centre town of the old Empire 
State. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



The following interesting report Having been accidentally- 
omitted, and finding other valuable informsilion relative to 
Oregony in Dr. White's possession, I trust the supplement 
wiH not be regarded unfavorably, especially ag it contains 
matter highly creditable to the Oregonians, and useful to all 
such as propose emigrating to that counftry. 

Department of War, Office of Indian Affairs, Nov. 24, 1845. 

♦ « fr ifi ♦ fr . * 

Tw© interesting and very instructive reports have been 
received from the sub-agent west of the Rocky Mountains. 
They present that country in a new and important light to 
the consideration of the public. 

The advancement made in civilisation by the numerous 
tribes of Indians in that remote and hitherto neglected por- 
tion of our territory, with so few ad\^ntages, is a matter of 
surprise. Indeed, the red men of that region would almost 
seem to be of a diflferent order from those with whom we have 
be^ in more familiar intercourse. A few years since, the 
face of a white man was almost unknown to them ; now, 
through the benevolent policy of the various christian church- 
es, and the indefatigable exertions of the missionaries in their 
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employ^ they hare prescribed and well adapted rules for 
their goremment, whieh are obserred and resp^icted 1fi> a 
degree worthy of the most mtelligent whibs. 

Numeroiis schools have grown tip in thenr midst, at which 
their children are acquiring the most important and useful 
information. They have already adyancM to a degree of 
cirilization that promises the most beneficial results to them 
and their brethren on this We the mountains, with whom 
they may, and no doubt will at some future period, be brou^t 
into intercourse. They are turning their attention to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and, Vith but few of the necessaiy ut^- 
sils in their possession, already produce sufficient in some 
places to meet their every want. 

Among some of the tribes hunting has hekn almost en- 
tirely abandoned, many individuals looking wholly to the soil 
for support. 

The lands are represented as extremely fertile, and the cli- 
mate healthy, agreeable, and uniform. 

Under these circumstances, so promising in their conse- 
quences, and grateful to the feelings of the philanthropist, it 
would seem to be the duty of the government of the Uni- 
ted States to encourage their advancement, and still further 
aid their progress in the paths of civilization. I therefore 
respectfully recommend the establishment among them of a 
full agency, with power to the president to make it an act- 
ing superintendency ; and to appoint one or more sub-agents 
whenever, in his judgement/the same may become necessary 
and proper. 

AH of which is respectfully aubmitted. 

W. MEDILL. 

Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, 

Secretary of War. 
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WiUamette, Nor. d4, 1844. 

Sir — The Hudson'a Bay sh^ Columbia^ saying in a few 
days, via. Sandwich Islands, for England, by the politeness <^ 
her owners I have the honor of again addressing you, and 
certainly under circumstaaces most favorable and gatifying. 

Since my last, forwarded in March, aside from two or 
three incidents of an unpleasant nature, the colony and coun- 
try have been in a state of unusual quietness, and the sea- 
son has been one of great prosperity. 

The legislative body, composed of nine members, met on 
the 24th of May, at the falk of the Willamette, and closed 
their short but effective session in nine days ; having passed, 
in due form, twenty-five bills, most of which were of impor- 
tance to us in the regulation of our intercourse. A few of 
these laws I transmit to you, and would here remark, that 
the taxes were in general cheerfully paid. The liquor bill 
is popular, and the laws of Oregon are hon(»ed« 

The liquor act not coming in force under sixty days from 
its passage, a few individuals — Shaving clandestmely prepa- 
red, before its passage — ^improved this favored moment to 
dbpose of all they could with any hopes of safety. Of this 
I was immediately notified, and hastened in from the Pala- 
tine plains, all the mischief *' as heretofore, -' being done in 
and about the town at the falls of the Willamette. 

Liquor was in our midst, as was but too manifest from the 
noisy, vulgar, obscene, and even diabolical expressions of 
those who had previously ever conducted in a quiet and or- 
derly manner. 

This was plerplexing and exciting, as all professed igno- 
rance ; and many opinions prevailed regarding the amount 
manufactured, and the number interested, and especially re- 
garding the seat of mischief or point where distilled. 
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I resolved, at whatever danger or coat to nip this in the 
bud, procured the call of a public meeting at once, and had 
the happiness to receive the following expression from all but 
one convened : 

" Resolved, That it be the sense of this meeting, that Dr. 
White, in his official relation, take such assistance as he maj 
require, and forthwith search out and destroy all intoxicatbg 
liquor that may be found in this vicinity or district of coun- 
try. 

P. G. STEWART,^ 
Executive Chairman. 

John E. Lonq, Secretary." 

I started with ten volunteers early the ensuing morning, 
and found the distillery in a deep, dense thicket, eleven miles 
from town, at three o'clock, P. M. The boiler was a large 
sized potash kettle, and all the apparatus well accorded. 
Two hogsheads and eight barrels of slush or beer were 
standing ready for distillation, with a part of one barrel of 
molasses. No liquor was to be found, nor as yet had much 
been distilled. 

Having resolved on my course, I left no time for reflec- 
tion, but at once upset the nearest cask, when the noble vol- 
unteers immediately seconded my measures, making a river 
of beer in a moment ; nor did we stop till the kettle was 
raised, and elevated in triumph at the prow of our boat, and 
every cask, with all the distilling apparatus, was broken to 
pieces and utterly destroyed. We then returned, in high 
cheer, to the town, where our presence and report gave gen- 
eral joy. 

Two hours after my arrival, I recei\'ed from James Con- 
nor, one of the owners, a written challenge for a bloody 
combat ; which ended last week in Lis being indicted before 
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the grand jmyi diied five hundred dollars, and disfranchised 
-f<M* life. 

Six weeks since, an tmhappj afltfy occurred between one 
Joel Tumham, late from Missouri, ^d Weblej Hauxhaust, 
of Willamette, and serious threats passmg from the former, 
'a warrant was issued, and Tumham, resisting with a deadly 
weapon, was shot down hj the officer ; for which he comes 
b^re the grand jury to-morrow. Tumham expired at once, 
b^ing shot with three mortal wounds through the neck and 
head, but with sbgular desperation fought and resisted to 
the last. 

9p far as I understand the public ei^ression, all unite in 
iwjquitting the officer, who has ever be^ a harmless, quiet, 
'good citizen ; while Tumham was regarded as a most des- 
perate and dangerous chara<^||E9 all abroad, having left Mis- 
souri under circumstances mostimfaiirorableto his reputation 
tod quiet here, where he has been particularly sour, irrita- 
*ble and quarrelsome ; Mid was the more obnoxious as he was 
deputed brave and generally too stout for his antagonist. 

November 8th. Since penning the last, the grand jury 
have unanimously declared no bill ; and here allow me to 
say, having accompanied Judge Babcock to four of the courts 
embraced in the circuit of five counties, I have not seen in 
any country, such uniform decorum and quietness as has 
prevailed throughout at these courts. Much t)f this mild- 
ness, sobriety, and good order is doubtless attributable to the 
absence of all intoxicating drinks. 

The laws of this country, framed to meet present circum- 
stances, are taking deeper and stronger root continually. 
And some are already suggesting, " notwithstanding our in- 
fancy," whether, if longer left without a mother's protection, 
it will not be well to undertake to run alone. 
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The resoijSces of the country are rapidly developing, and 
the expectations of the people are generally high ; the mild- 
ae3s of the climate and the strength of the soil greatly en- 
!?6urage the large emigration of last year. For the last 
i^welve months, the mercury has ranged from ninety-six to thir- 
ty ; four-fifths of the time from eighty to fifty-five ; making 
in agreeable summer and mild winter, grazing being good 
throughout, so much so, that the jaded and worn down ani- 
inals of the poor emigrants fatted up, greatly to their sur- 
prise, before spring, without feeding or the least atten^ 
vion. 

Crops of all kinds usually good, even to Indian com, and 
cheerfulness prevails throughout since harvesting. As state* 
ments have been made in the states derogatory to our soil, 
dlow me to say, it is believed, with the same cultivation, no 
country produces better wheat, oats, peas., barley, potatoes, 
or any crops, save Indian corn, for which the nights are gen- 
erally too cool for a heavy growth. The wheat crops being 
aever injured by the frosts of winter or the rains of sum- 
mer, " as in the states," are remarkably sure ; nor as yet 
tave our crops been disturbed by flies or insects. 

Wheat crops are heavy, as you will judge when I assure 
you from simply turning over the prairie in June, scattering 
the seed in October, and then, with no further trouble than 
passing the harrow over it, ten acres upon my plantation 
grew five Hundred and forty-one bushels and a half. The 
river flats, containing much alluvial deposit, are very rich ; 
the plahis beautiful and verdant, bebg admirably watered, 
but generally sparsely timbered ; the high lands well tim- 
bered and watered in many parts, the soil tolerable, produ- 
cing herbage for an abundance of deer, elk, mountain sheep, 
etc. etc. The entire Willamette and Umpqua valleys, capa- 
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ble of sustaining a population of several millions, it is gene- 
rally believed cannot be excelled, as a whole, for richness of 
soil, variety, grandeur, or beauty of scenery ; nor, consider- 
ing the latitude, can be equalled in mildness, equability, and 
agreeableness of climate. 

Since last writing, abundance of limestone has been found 
at the mouth of the Columbia, and likewise in this valley, 
conveniently obtained, and proves of an excellent quality. 
The Rev. Mr. Desmitt arrived here in August last, bring- 
ing*, as a part of his cargo, six priests, and as many nuns, 
fine, hale looking girls, very acceptable just now, particu- 
larly as the Methodist mission is breaking up, and the half 
breed Canadian daughters are rapidly multiplying. 

Having no pilot or chart to depend upon, and his com> 
mander a stranger, he sailed in through the south channel, 
greatly to the surprise and alarm of all on shore ; but with- 
out injury or difficulty, not once touching, and reporting 
abundance of water for the heaviest burden ships. * * * 

The sands are supposed to have changed and improved 
the channel ; but of this I know nothmg, and am not a little 
skeptical ; and am induced to attribute their success more to 
the fine day and small vessel than change of the sands in 
their favor, since Capt. Wilkes left. Capt Couch, however, 
who has now been passing in and out here for the last five 
years, in the service of Mr. Cushing, of Newburyport, pro- 
nounces it a better port to enter than theirs, and says, with 
pilots, there will be little difficulty or danger. 

Our exports are wheat, beaver, salmon, and lumber, for 
which in return we obtain from Sandwich Islands sugar, 
molasses, tea, coflPee, and other commodities brought from 
China, England and America. 

We are much in want of a cuiTeney and market. Amen- 
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can merchants being as yet a slender reliance ; and in view 
of the large emigrating parties of each year, we should be 
greatly distressed for necessary articles of wearing apparel, 
but for the commeiidable spirit of accommodation on the 
part of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

Could some arrangement be entered into for us to supply 
the navy of the Pacific with bread, beef, pork, fish, etc., we 
would thereby be much improved in our condition. This 
might, and perhaps ought to be done, in view of the encour- 
agements held out for our people to emigrate to this country. 
Should it not be convenient for our ships of war to come to 
the Columbia for such supplies, they could be shipped to 
the Sandwich klands, if required. But more of this another 
time. 

Having just taken the tour of the colony for the purpose 
of attending the courts and visiting the schools; it affords me 
pleasure to say I felt amply rewarded. I found throughout 
health, cheerfulness, and prosperity, and certainly most sur- 
prising improvements for the short time since the settlers 
commenced. The decorum of the courts I have spoken of, 
and now have only to speak of the schools and Indians, and 
I am done ; fearing I have already wearied your patience. 
For the want of means, the Methodist manual labor Indian 
school has lately broken up, and this is now occupied as a 
boarding school for white children of both sexes. The 
school is yet small, but well conducted, and promises useful- 
ness to the colony. The school at the falls of the Willamette 
and Fallatine plains, and likewise the one under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Blanchette, Catholic clergyman, are 
all small — numbering from fifteen to thirty. only; but are 
all well kept and doing good. I feel solicitous on this sub- 
ject, and am saying and doing what I ca& to encourage 
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edacatioD, but, like all other new countries, the people need 
and require their children much at liome. 

Since the unhappy afiair of last spHng, the Indians have 
been unusuaUj quiet, and the summer has been spent without 
alarm. I sent mj interpreter, Mr. Lee, to the Wallawallas 
six weeks since, to make some presents to the chiefs, as a 
safe conduct to the emigrants down to this place. His reply 
I transmit. I addressed a line to Mr. J. B. Littlejohn, who 
is just down from there, and received the annexed reply. 
All other statements are corroborative : 

Willamette, November 1, 1844. 
Deak Sir — It is with the utmost pleasure I undertake to 
give you what information I am able to do. I have resided 
with the missionaries of the American board for two years 
past ; I have known their hearts, and am well acquainted 
with all they have done. Their influence among the Indians 
is by no means small, or their efforts vain, as their condition 
is very much improved, both in a spiritual and temporal 
point of view. And, dear sir, your efiiorts among and for 
them have been much to their advantage, and at the same 
time not to the disadvantage of the missionaries, but greatly 
to increase their usefulness among them. I have no doubt 
you have labored with this motive in view. The Indians are 
becoming civilized as fast or faster than any tribes concern- 
ing whom I am informed. Their anxiety fov cattle, bogs., 
aqd sheep, is very great i leading them to make most com- 
mendable efforts to obtain.them, and their efforts are by no 
medbs vain. They have purchased a good number from 
those who are emigrating to this country, by exchanging 
their horses fof cattle. Thus, while their horses have been 
very useful to the emignmtsy they have gratly benefitted 
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tbemaelves. They nie enlarging their farxm jeiirlj— rioi- 
proving much iii fencing, ^tc. etc. Quite a awaberof fami- 
lies are enabled to live from vhat they raise .on their. farmn^ 
^ milk of tiiieir leows and their beef. There is perfec| qui- 
etness existing ;bet»eien them, and I have no doubt this sta^ 
of things will .continue to e»st. Many things interesting 
might be writt^, ,but time does not allow me to ss^ more 
at present. 

I AS9, d«f^ air« yoocs with great riBspect, 

J. B. LITTLEJOHlf. 



Thus far th» lodiami haTe fcispt thmr treaties of amitj 
with me astonishingly well, and it is thoi^ght we now have 
as much to hope as fc^ir from them, if we sueceed in keep- 
ing out liquor, which, by the grace of God, not a few of us 
are resolved to dp, though we do not pass unopposed, nor 
slightly opposed ; and had it not been for that most salutai^ 
liquor law,aaii the hearty :ea<operation of some of the f Heads 
of tunperaotoe, with your jBgent> liquor would have already 
made ruinous ha^oc among us. 

The Methodist mission, though we have iK>t agreed on a)l 
subjects, hav« .behaved .v€ry properly on this. And tP 
tbem, m connexion .with Uu) hoaomble Hudson's Bay Cooi- 
pany, will the colony be lastingly indebted Sor their com- 
mendable efforts. 

Since my first arrival I teve not received .a line from tke 
department save my laat yaar's report. As mj condition is 
peculiar, and not a little tfsmbarrassing, I should feel greatly 
obliged for an expressioa* and further instruction from the 
department. I have had, aa may well be i»igei, much. to 
contend with, in the midst ;of lawless Indians of so many 
dififerent trihtb, and lawkas whites of so many JWtiona*^ 

22 
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gome bred upon old whaleships, others in the Bockj Moon- 
tiuns, and hundreds on the frontiers of Missoori. I have at 
times waded in deep perplexing difficulties, but am now 
greatly reliered by the colonial government, which as yet 
is well administered. By reason of this I now have less to do, 
and sail in smoother seas, meeting with less opposition than 
heretofore — ^my proper official relations towards the whites 
and Indians being better understood. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your ob't and 
humble servant, 

K WHITE, 
Sub- Agent Indian Affiairs, W. R. M. 

Hon. J. M. POBTBR, 

Secretary of War, Washington, 

Oregon City, March 4, 1845. 
De. E. Whitb: 

Sir — ^In compliance with the request you made of me, that 
I should notice and communicate to you whatever, I might 
deem of interest during my visit, in your employ, to the va- 
rious Indian tribes east of the Cascade mountains, bearing to 
them presents with admonitions and advioe from you in order 
ta secure the safety and peace of the emigrants in their pas- 
sage through their country. 
The following is submitted : 

First. The Nez Pbross. Your acquaintance with thk 
promising people renders it unnecessary for me to speak of 
their general character. I would simply remark, that their 
anxieties to become a civilized and literary nation, have suf- 
fered no abatement since I left them in March last, after hav- 
ing spent the winter with them most pleasantly, as teacher, 
in the employ of Rev. H. H. Spalding, mi8si<»iary. Ellis, 
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with most of the chiefs, was absent, having gone to meet 
the emigrants, fi:en in the vicinity of fort Boine, with a view 
to furnish them provisions, and trade them horses for cattle. 
You are aware of their eagerness td obtain domestic stock, 
and farming utensils, which I regard as one of the most m- 
teresting facts connected with Indian affairs west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Avarice is doubtless the ruling passion 
of most Indians, and forms a capital upon which those enga- 
ged in Indian affairs may operate for good or evH. With the 
Nez Perces, it has thus far, been turned to good account, ef- 
fecting results as beneficial to the whites and more salutary 
to the natives themselves, on this side the moimtains, than 
has been effected on the other side by military foree. Such 
is the prevalence of this '' love of gain" amongst the Indi- 
ans, that all efforts to control them by motives held out to 
any other passion, must prove ineffectual, at least, while we 
are unable to awe them by martial parade. 

The individual difficulties existing between James, Timo- 
thy, and others, in relation to their claims on the valley, about 
the Clearwater mission, are, for the time, put to rest by the 
promise that you will visit them soon, and have the matter 
properly adjusted. Their crops this year have been abun- 
dant, and they have furnished the emigrants large supplies 
of provision9> which I am happy to say, were bartered in 
good faith, and the trade conducted with much amity and 
good feeling on both sides, while I have to regret that Ellis 
and his people were unable to procure catUe to any extentt 
worthy of notice. The presents were received, and the ad- 
vice heard with a. most res^ctful attention. 

Second. The Esyuses are also manifeatii^ a spfait- d 
enterprise, highly commendable. They too, have raised 
much gndn and potatoes, and are trading freely with tbe 
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fmign#Uu A Awnber of tbeir chiefs and priacipal meo 
^•19 ah|Qat.#^.^e time, having g(Hia in i^ooapaay with a 
part J of Walb^vailsvi, to California^ with horsas to trade far 
epttle. Xbfgr bavri since returned, and I sincerely regret to 
ki^ii 'the fiulara of this, their first expedition of the kiD4. 
^Pbe B|rf^niftrf% and other whites, treated them badly ; mur- 
^rad on^ «^f .t^^n^tost promismg young men of the WaUa- 
HiaUap^ an4 tM^pariyr xietumed without effectipg the object 
ff tlHjir'trip^ WhlM^iaflufinfDe this aS^ will haye upon the 
^Nid^just -of 4lMm ^o tribes in reference to the next emigna- 
t^ Jiwint tfTiii)Ti£b ^^"^'' l^'"^"'*^j time alone must detar- 



Xhe la»wllp« tiwdii along the mer, timf^ioti WaBawaQtr 
f^ Uie SaUM 4Wf# 9^ troublesome to em^rants ; imd the em- 
J0nw^ 8va«UU O^ imprudent in betaking off into smail 
yikrtjei^ ju«t<pr|i|^ th#y should remain united. The Indiaisi 
are tempted by the .m^uacded and de&ficele)^ state of tha 
^IB^FBntfw <«td'#i'^ 4^emselve8 of the pppprtunity, to grat- 
is tbeir a)9^id^- ^^1^ attow me to ai:^est a thought. 
Tlhtif^ r^lkbfim -lliniish us a true miiuature likeness of the 
irbole Ia4iw ^Fvla^<>i^» whenever thc^ fail to obtain -such 
thills ^A ^qf vifisb in exchange for such as they have io 
fiv». Thase ima irvbb»rs now, becaude th^y hav^ nothing to 
give ; all j9^]»i wiU be robbers when^ with what they haiqe 
tPig^^»lhey'4Alini9t. procure what tb^ wish. I am satk- 
iad of ^beifk^iiBpg^Uiess of this concrusion,-<from all that I hai^e 
nitaessed^ Jndw ^^haracter, even amoDg the praise wortl^ 
lie^ f eiwaa. -.^ad ahould the Government of the United 
States withhold h^ protection from her subjeets in Oregon, 
Ijk^y miH beiiHular the necessity of enteiifi(g into treaty stip- 
^MmB fiitfi tt# Indians, ia violation of .the laws of tbi 
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United Stektesr, m pi^fbrabfe to a te&eiri ikji Nfi^ df annflb 
Hitherto, the emigrants have had nd serious^ ^BtiMf in pad- 
ang through the territory of these tribes ; but that their 
passage is becoming more and more a subject of interest to 
the Indians, is abundantly manifest. They o^^tt aiboii^ the 
road from every part of the count^^ aiii^ h^ite looked on 
with amazement ; but the novelty of the scene is fast loosing 
i^ power to hold in check dieir baser passions. The next 
emigration wit! in all probability, call* fort£r develbpmtots cS 
Indian character, which have been aftnos^ d^ed* an eiis^- 

«ence amongst these people. Indeed, sir, had'yoti n<^ taket 
ite precaution to conciliate their good f^elitagET atid' friend- 
ship towards the whites, just at the thne they werd meethigf 
«ach other, it is to be doubted whether titers had not beeit 
some serious difficulties. Individual^ dn both sidles hatt 
been mutually provoked and exasperated during thB passage 
of each emigration, and these cases are constantly lAuftiply- 
Ing. Much prudence is required oirtiie parto^ ^bA whitei^ 
dnd unfortunately, they have very Rttlb by the tinie they 
reach the Collimbia valley. Som^ of the bte emigrantfl^ 
loosing then* horses, and v«ry naturaltf supposing diem sto^ 
ten hy the Indians, went to the bands of hordes owned b/ 
tl^e-Indians £md took as many as they Wished;. 

You are too well acqua:iDted with In(fikns to suppose that? 

*«uch a course can be persisted in without producing serious 
results. * I am aware that this is tooMng at tihe dark side ; 
Imt, sir, perhaps it is wiisdom to look at t^atdde wh^ it is 
more than half turned towards us, if, %y looking, we can 
find some way to turn it back agaih. t look to Ellis, and 
&e speedy action of the general government of the ITnited 
fitates, as the brightest features in the j^rospect now before 
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ug. Your knowledge of my situation and circumstances, 
render any apology unnecessary for this imperfect scroll. 
I remain your humble servant, 

H. A. G. LEK 
Da. £. Wans, 

Sab-agent Indian affairs, W. R. M. 



FaUatine Plains, Not. 2, 1844. 

DsAB Sm — ^Your communicati<Hi of the 20th October, 
1844, was duly receired, and a press of business has delayed 
my reply till nq.w. 

In relation to the subject of enquiry contained in your 
letter — being the natural resources of Oregon — ^I can truly 
say that I entertain a very high opinion of the great and de- 
cided advantages bestowed by nature upon this most inter- 
esting and beautiful portion of our globe. 

Our facilities for commercial enterprise are most decided, 
as the rapidly increasing commerce of the great Pacific lies 
at our very door. The climate of this country is more equa- 
ble, subject to fewer extremes than any, perhaps, in the 
world. I have been here about one year, and have found it 
most delightful, and I can truly say that it is the most 
healthy country I have ever lived in. During the present 
year, I have scarcely heard of a case of fever in the whole 
country. The timber of Oregon is indeed most superior, 
and constitutes a large portion of its wealth ; and we have 
not only tha tallest, finest timber in the world, but we have 
every where water power to any desirable extent, suitable 
for propelling all kinds of machinery. 

The soil of this country is most excellent, and can be pre- 
pared and cultivated with less labor than that of any other 
country. Wheat is the great staple of the world ; and as a 
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wheat-growing country, this ranks in the very first class. 
The crop is not only of the best quality, but is always large > 
and there is no such occurrence as a failure in the wheat 
crop. For potatoes, melons, turnips, and garden vegetables 
generally, our soil is superior. Indian com does not succeed 
well, and in fact we hare no use for it, as our cattle live all 
the year upon the natural pastures of the country. Since I 
have been here, I have myself been engaged in farming oc- 
cupations, and I have been astonished at the very small 
amount of labor required to cultivate a farm. Potatoes are 
planted, and nothing more is done to them until they are 
ready for digging ; when they are not dug, but generally 
turned up with the plow. Peas are sown broad-cast, like 
wheat, and are neither staked nor cultivated, and produce in 
great abundance. Plowing is done here from the month 
of September until July, and wheat is sown from October 
to May ; and potatoes are planted in March, April, and May. 
A team of two horses, with a very light, easy plow, can 
break prairie land ; but a team of two yoke of oxen is most 
generally used. I am informed that timothy, clover, and 
blue grass all grow well in the soil of Oregop. 

For pasturage this country is pre-eminent. Horses, cattle, 
and sheep require neither feed nor shelter, and keep fat all 
the year round. Hogs are raised here with partial feeding, 
and pork is generally fattened upon wheat, and finer pork I 
never saw anywhere. 

I omitted to mention in its appropriate place that our har- 
vesting commences about the 20th of July, and continues 
throughout the month of August ; and during the present 
year we had no rain from about the 1st of July to the 15th 
October, so that we had the finest weather for saving our 
crops imaginable. 
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One thing that strikes the beholder of t^ui ecnmtry wMi 
greatest force, b the unsurpassable beauty of its scenery. 
We have snow-clad mountains, beautiful valleys, pure, rapkl 
Streams running over pebbly beds, with numerous cascadei 
and waterfalls, and trees of superior grandeur and beautyt 

The government of Oregon his grown up fi^om necessity; 
and perhaps no new organization has been adopted and ste^ 
tuned with such unanimity and good onfer. Every eirount- 
tftance has tended to strengthen it. I attended the last tent 
of the circuit courts in most of the bounties, imd I fouo^ 
great respect shown to judicial authorky ^very where ; ani 
did not see a ttiitaty drunken juryman, dr #<fti«««, or spei^ 
iator. So much industry, good order, and sobriety, I ha^ 
never observed m any community. Our population seem CH 
be exceedingly enterprising, and are making rapid progreai 
to comfort and wealth. As yet, we have had no murdertf^ 
no robberies, thefts, or felonies df any kind, except one 9B^ 
sault with intent to kill. Our grand jurors' have exhibitell 
very laudable assiduity in discharging their duties, and criitt- 
inals here will meet with certain and prompt punbhment. 

Nature has displayed here her most magnificent powers, audi 
our country has its full share of naturat advantages. Our 
prospecU are most brilliant. If we can keep out intoxid^ 
tion, and we wilt do it, half a century mil not roll away b^ 
fore there will exist in Oregon one of the most industrious, 
virtuous, free, and commercial nations ill iSle* world. 

I have already protracted this communication beyond its 
appropriate length, arid will now close it by subseribifl|t 
myself. 

Yours, etc. 

PETER H. BURNETT. 

Dr. E, Whitb. 
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Whereas the people of Oregon, now occupying' one of tiff 
Host beautiful and interesting poriione of the globe, mr$ 
pkeed in the most oritical and responsible position ever filM 
by men, owing, ad they do, important duties to themselveiii 
t» their country, to posterity, aud to mankind, as the foun> 
ders of a new goremment and a young nation ; and wberefl» 
Ihe introduction, diMillation, or sale of ardent spirits, uodw 
Ihe circumstances kt which we are placed, would briii|p 
withering ruin upon- the prospeiity^ and prospects of thil 
iDteresting and rinng: community, by involving us in idle nm$ 
dissolute habits^ mtking hither swarms of the dissipated it^ 
babtants of other countries, checking emigration, destroyiflg 
tbe industry of tbe country, bringing upon us the swarms of 
savages now in oar midst, interrupting the orderly aiMf 
peaceable administmtion of juslaee, aiid in a word producin|f 
and perpetuating increaskig and untold miseries that no mini 
ean rightly estimate': therefore, 

Be a enaettd hp ike Legislative Committer of OreffOfn, 49 

Aaticub r. 

Sec. 1. That if any person idiail hereaftei^ import or n^ 
trodttce any ardent spirits into Oregon,, with intent to sell, 
barter, or trade the same, and shall offer the same for sak^ 
barter, or trade, ke^skiiAl be fined the sum of fifty dollars km 
each and every sushi offence, which may be recovered by iii»- 
dictment or by trial before a jatstice of the peace,, without 
tibe form of pleading. 

Sec. 2. That if any person shall hereafter sdl, bartttv 
ot trade any ardeai spirits of any kind whatever, directly or 
indirectly, to any penon in Oregon, he shall forfeit and pay 
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the sum of twenty ddlars for eacli and every such sale, 
barter, or trade, to be recovered by indictment in the circuit 
court, or before a justice of the peace, without the form of 
pleading. 

Skc. 8. That if any person shall hereafter establish or 
carry on a manufactory or distillery of ardent spirits in Or- 
egon, he shall be subject to be indicted before the circuit 
court as for a nuisance; and if convicted, he shall be fined 
the sum of one hundred dollars, and the court shall issue 
an order to the sheriff, directing him to sdze and destroy 
the <ii di^1«»g apparatus, which order tibie sheriff shall exe- 
cute. 

Sbc. 4. That it shall be the duty of all sheriffs, judges, 
justices, constables, and other officers, when they have rea- 
son to believe that this act has been violated, to give notice 
thereof to some justice of the peace, or judge of a court, 
who shall immediately issue his warrant and cause the of- 
fending party to be arrested, and, if such officer has juris- 
diction to try such case, shall proceed to try such offender 
without delay, and give judgement accordingly ; but, if such 
officer have not jurisdiction to try the case, he shall, if the 
party be guilty, bind him over to appear before the nexlhcir- 
cuit court of the proper county. 

Sbc. 6. That all sales, barters, or trades, made under 
color of gifts or otherwise, with an intention to evade this 
act, shall be deemed a violation of the same ; and all fines 
and penalties recovered under this act shall go into the gen- 
eral treasury ; and all officers receiving the same shall pay 
over to the sheriff, whose duty it shall be to pay the same 
into the treasury. 

Sbo. 6. That this act shall not be so construed as to 
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prevent any practLcing physician from selling such liquors 
for medicine, not to exceed one gallon at one time. 

Ssc. 1, That the clerk shall make out a copy of this 
act, and put the same up in Oregon City as soon as practi- 
cable. 

Ssc. 8. That this act shall take effect within sixty days 
from and after its passage. ^ 

Passed 24th June, 1844. ^ 

M. M. McARVER, Speaker. 

Attest-J. £. Long, Clerk. 

An Act to provide for ways and means. 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Committee of Oregon as 
follows: 

Article 1. 

Sbc. 1. That in order to raise a revenue for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses of the govemment, there 
shall be levied and collected a tax of one-eighth of one per 
cent, upon the following property, at a fair valuation, to- 
wit : — ^All merchandise brought into this country for sale ; 
improvements in town lots ; mills, pleasure carriages, clocks, 
watches, horses, mules, cattle, and hogs. 

Sko. 2. 0^.11 male citizens over the age of twenty-one 
years, being a descendant of a white man, shall be subject 
to pay a poll tax of fifty cents. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of the collector of rev- 
enue to require of each and every merchant of Oregon to 
give him a statement of the amount of all merchandise - on 
hand, in writing, to be stated upon oath or affirmation, which 
oath or affirmation the collector shall administer ; and said col- 
lector shall collect and receipt for the tax upon such mer- 



eBandise, wbielt receipt shall serve HtM merchant for a 
license for ttie next year, commencing from the time given: 
And that when a merchant shall wish tat renew his license, 
he shall give a similar statement of alF merchandise receivei 
by hina for sale in the preceding twelve months, and tile 
aoll^tor shall only r^ire him to pay tax npon the amount 
of said imports. ^ 

Sec. 4. That anyperson refusing to pay tax as^in this 
act required, shall ha^re n& benefit of the laws of Oregon, 
and shall be disqualified from voting at' any election in this 
country. 

Sec. 5. That the stieriflr shaH serv^ flis ex officio collee- . 
tar of the revenue, for which he shaU receive, as a eompeli- 
sation for his services, ten per cent upon all mcneys col- 
lected as revenue. 

Sec. 6. That the sheriff, before entering upon his duties 
as collector of the revenue, shall enter into bond, with two 
or more good and sufficient securities, in a sum not less thaik 
five nor more than ten thousand dollars, to be approved by 
the executive, which approval shftll Be written upon the 
back of said bond, and the scud collector's bond shall be filed 
in the office of the clerk of the court. 

Sec. 7. That the collector shall pay over to the treasu- 
ry, on the first Monday in each and every montn in the year, 
an moneys that may be in his hands, and get the treasurer's 
receipt therefor. 

Sec. 8. That it shaH be the duty of thc^ tribunal trans- 
acting county business, to require the collector to settle wiiR 
^d court at each and every regular term of said court ill 
Klackamas county. 

Sec. 0. The collector of the revenue shall make full pay- 



a^eni into tbe trea^iuy /on or before A» first Mondaj in De- 
cember in each year. 

.8so. 10. The revenue of Oregon ehall be collected in 
specie or available .orders on solvent merchants in Oregon. 

43s€. 11. That all aete and parts of acts contrary to thiB 
ant be, and the same are hereby repealed. 

Bkc. 12. This aot to iaJod effect .from and after its fm- 
9|ge. ^ 

M. M. MoARVEB, Speaks. 
AUest— J. E. Lmiia, Secvetnry. 

Jb ike citizen9 of Ot^gon: 

Gentlemen — We take the liberty of informing you that 
a person named '* Henry Williamsoo/' some time about the 
t^th of February, this year, took the liberty of erecting on 
tbe premises of the Hudson's Bay Company a few logs, ia 
lixe form a hut, and wrote a notice upon an adjoining tree, 
that he had taken a section of land there. This was done 
without our knowledge or c<msent, within a few hundred 
jpxA& di a house occupied by one of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's servants, and within the limits of their improvements. 
Aa soon as we were informed of that proceeding, we had 
the tree cut down and the logs removed, in order to previmft 
fugr future difficulty with a person who had in a manner so 
unjustifiable, intruded on the Hudson's Bay Companjr'e 
piremises. 

The Hudson's Bay Company made their settlements 
Cprt Vancouver, under the authority of a license from tbe 
British government, in conformity with the provisions of the 
^:eaty between Great Britain and the United States of Amer* 
ioa, which gives them Hie right of occupying as much land 
as they require for the operations of their business. 
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On the faith of that treaty, they have made a settlement 
on the north bank of the Columbia river ; they have opened 
roads and made other hnprovements at a great outlay of 
capital ; they have held unmolested possession of their im- 
provements for many years, unquestioned by the public offi- 
cers of either government, who have, since the existence of 
their settlements repeatedly visited it ; they have carried on 
business with manifest advantage to the country ; Aey have 
given the protection of their influence over the native tribes 
to every person who required it, without distinction of na- 
tion or party ; and they have afforded every assistance in 
their power towards developing the resources of the country 
and promotmg the industry of its inhabitants. 

The tract of land they occupy, on the north bank of the 
Columbia river, is indispensable to them as a range for their 
flocks and herds, but otherwise of little value, being in part 
inundated every summer by the waters of the Columbia, and 
in part unimproveable forest land. 

Occupying the said tract of land by the authority of law. 
and under the protection of the British government, they 
cannot submit to the infringement of rights so acquired ; and 
we, as their representatives, are bound to use every means 
sanctioned by the law which governs us against all trespass- 
ers on their premises, until otherwise directed by orders em- 
anating from the Hudson's Bay Company. 

Permit us to assure you, gentlemen, that it is our earnest 
wish to mamtaina good imderstanding, and to live on friendly 
terms with every person in the country. We entertain the 
highest respect for the provisional organization ; and know- 
ing the good it has effected, as well as the evil it has pre- 
vented, we wish it every success, and hope, as we desire, to 
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continue to live in the exercise and interchange of good offi- 
ces, with the framers of that useful institution. 

The advantages of peace and harmony, of the support 
and maintenance of estabUshed rights, must be as eveident 
to every member of the community as the evils flowing from 
a state of lawless misrule. 

With these considerations before us, we feel confident that 
every person who desires the well-being of the country, who 
wishes to see it prosperous and flourishing, will imite in put- 
ting down every course which may have a tendency to dis- 
turb the public peace, and in promoting by every means in 
their power the cause of justice, obedience to the laws, and 
mutual accommodation. 

With a fervent prayer to the Divine bestower of all good 
for the happiness and prosperity of every individual in the 
country, we have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedi- 
ent servants, 

JOHN McLaughlin, 

JAMES DOUGLASS. 



Vancouver, March 18, 1845. 
Gentlemen — I am sorry to inform you that Mr. William- 
son is surveying a piece of land occupied by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, alongside of this- establishment, with a view 
of taking it as a claim ; and as he is an American citizen, I 
feel bound, as a matter of courtesy, to make the same known 
to you, trusting that you will feel justified in taking meas- 
ures to have him removed from the Hudson's Bay Compa- 
ny's premises, in order that the unanimity now happily sub- 
sisting between the American citizens and British subjects 
residing in this country may not be disturbed or interrupted. 
I beg to enclose you a copy of an address to the citizens of 
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Oregon, wkicb will exfdun to you our flHuaiion, and Hie 
ootti-se we are bound to poraue iir the «vent <>f your declin- 
iDg to interfere. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient bumble servant, 

J. McLAUGHLW. 
William Bailst, 

OSBORKB RuSSELI^ 

P. G. Btbwat, iSaim- 

Executive committee of Oregon. 

OM«aiiG^r, Maith 81, 184S. 

(Sir — ^We beg to aoknowledge the reeeipt of your Iett«» 
— one dated 11th of March, and the other 12th of March — 
tocompanied with an address to the citizens of Oregon. 

We regret to hear that unwarranted liberties have been 
tiken by an American citisen upon the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's premises, and it affords us great pleasure to learn that 
the offender, after due seflection, desisted from the insolent 
and rash measure. 

As American citissens, we beg leave to offer you and your 
much esteemed colleague, our most grateful thanks for the 
tind and candid manner in which you have treated this mat- 
tar, as we are aware that an infringement on the rights of 
the Hudson's Bay Company in this countiy, by an Ameii- 
can citizen, is a breach of the laws of the United States, by 
aetting at naught her moat aolemn tsvatiea with Great 
Britain. 

As representatives of the citisens of Oregon, we beg jfoqt 
acceptance of sincere acknowledgements of the obligatione 
we are under to yourself and your honorable associate for 
the high regard you have manifested for the authorities isi 
our provisional government, and the special anidiety you hare 
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^yer shown for our peace and prosperitT^; and we assure yott 
that we consider ourselves in duty bound to use every exer* 
lion in our power to put down every cause of disturbance, as 
well as to promote the amicable intercourse and kind feelings 
hitherto ezbting between ourselves and the gentlemen of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, until the United States shall ex- 
tend their jurisdiction over us» and our authority ceases to 
•xist. 

Wc have the hoRor to be sir» 

]^oUr most obedient servants, 

OSBOBNE RUSSELL, 
P. G. STEWABT. 
JoHir McLauohuk, Esq. 

December 8, 18 15. 
Mfemorial cf th» Legislative Committee of Oregon, to the 
honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of ike 
United States of America in Congress assembled, for the 
establishment of a territorial government under the pro- 
tection of the United States : 

Your memorialists and petitioners, the representatives of 
the people of Oregon, for themselves, and in behalf of the 
citizens of the United States residing in this territory, would 
respectfully submit to the consideration of your honorable 
body some of the grievances under which we labor, and 
pray your favorable consideration of our petition for their 
remedies. 

Without dilating upon the great importance of this terri- 
tory as an appendage to the federal Union, or consuming^ 
your valuable time in repeating to you the oft-repeated ac- 
count of our agricultural and commercial advantages^ w» 
would, with due deference, submit to your seiious consider- 
23 
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i^ljoQ our peculiar difficulties aa occupants of this territory. 
As by treaty stipulations between the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, this territory has become 
^ kind of neutral ground, in the occupancy of 'which the cit- 
l^sena of the United States and the subjects of Great Britain 
have equal rights, and, as your memorialists humbly con- 
ceive, "Ought to have equal protection— such being the facts, 
the population of the territory, though promiscuously inter- 
spersed, is composed of the subjects of a crown and the cit- 
izens of a republic, between whom no common bond of union 

eziste. 

It may natwrally be supposed that, in the absence of any 
proviaon having been made by the two governments to pre- 
vent or settle any such occurrence, conflictmg interests, aided 
by ^anciwit pr^udices, would speedily lead to results the 
Wipi disastroos ; particularly when it is considered that ^ 
aiixed population exists in the midst of numeijous mA war- 
like tribes of Indiana, to whom the smallest dissensions 
a»oog the white inhabitants wiwdd he the signal to let loose 
upon their defenceless famiUes aH &e hprrors of aav^e 

^furlare. 

. To prevent a calamity so much to be dreaded, the well- 
(tifi^posed inhabitants of this territory have foimd it abso- 
lutely necessary to establish a provisional and temporaiy 
government, embracing all free male citizens, and whose 
epiecutivei^ legislative, and judicial ipowers should be equal to 
all the exigencies that may arise among themselves, not pro- 
vided for by the. governments to which they owq aUegiaace. 
And we are most happy to inform your honorable body, 
tbat> with but few individual exjoeptions, the utmost harmony 
^(vd good wUl have been the cesuU of this» as we conceive, 
19^ and judipiotts measure.; and tbe British jsulQectji and 



Ai]ieiican citizens vte with each other in their ^bedimce oaii 
respect to the laws, and in promoting the ocnoHHi gMd alHl 
general welfare of Oregon. ' t 

Although such has been the result, thus har, of mat tfbM^ 
porary union of interests ; tht)ugh we, the 'dlneu mi . ikm> 
United States, have had no cause to eomplEni mAm ct (bi- 
actions or oppression at the hands of the ^ubjeals «f i 
Britain, but, on the contrary, it is but just to alj timt i 
conduct tow£»^s us has been mos;t friendly, liberal, and pidh 
lanthr(^c ; yet, we fear, a long continuance of d^ |iiiii||il 
state of things is not to be expected ; our teB9p0mgr ^^^ 
^mment being &nted in its effidiency, sad oippieA 4a Hr 
powens, by the paraa^i^mt duty w« ow« ^ ^or KH p eJtf y i^ 
governments ; our revenues bdng inadequater to its (Nipjpoil^f 
and the almost totri absence, i^art from the Hu^mhi^ Si^ 
Company, of the means of defence agaanst the 'l^diuK, n^Mo,^ 
recent occurrences lead ns to fear, entertain hostfie Mmttfig^ 
towards the people of the United States, ^ 

Tour memorialists would furth^ inform ymnr hmimM$ 
body, that while the subjects of Oreat Bntaia, ttoonghA*' 
agency of the Hndson^s Bay Company, are anpty ftmUM 
with all the munitions of war, and can a^ord, by mnin ^ 
their numerous fortifications, ample protection for (fte i n aef fi w 
and their property, the citizens of the United 4Bta|es are fieikt- 
tered over a wide extent of territory, without * aingte ^HiM^ 
of refuge, and within themselves aimost entire^ desHlale^ 
every means of defence. 

Your memorialists would further orave jemr ioMgetn^^'^ 
remark, that dreat Britain has, by extending Iter <^ritti&lal 
code to this c<^untiry, guaranteed to every 'BriMl (nA^* 
ject claiming his biryiright a legitimate trial by tbe JkiWfi e#'* 
his country. We, as citizens of the United 4iM<ei hvAag^ 
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Uie miliUiy protection of our government, nor the 
Medakm to us <^ the ciyil laws of our coontry, are forced 
to the enactment and execution of laws which are not author- 
ted/ aad» for aught we know, never wiU he sanctioned hj 
iWlr government. 

' pY&wr iBemoiialbts would further call the attention of your 
teeontUe bed/ to the fact, that, as citizens of the United 
flftatos» we labor under the greatest commercial disadvanta- 
ge* ; %« have neither ships of war nor of commerce, nor 
muf ttaivigation ol the rivers of the interim^ ; and, for want 
of edeqvale protection, no private capitalist among us can 
ertwM^ifa a aeceessful competition with a wealthy and pow- 
erfid eMmopoly, possessing all the. appliances of commerce, 
ifld aU Ibe inilaeQee over the natives, by an early establish- 
muA aflMBg them. We are, therefore, dependant for a mar- 
keihr * large and increasing surplus, and for nearly all our 
•epi^Ues, upon a single company, which holds the market 
under its control. 

Tour memorialists, with a view to remedy the grievances 
ondei' whidl welabor, pray the national congress — 

* To eatahUsh a distinct territorial government, to embrace 
Oiegott and its- adjacent seacoasts. 

r We |waj — 

For adequflle' means of protection from the numerous 
Ii^dtaa tribes which surround us, for the purchase of territo- 
Hesr whieh they are willing to sell, and for agents, with au- 
thority to regulate intercourse between whites and Indians, 
and between Ind;aB tribes. 

* 1%at donations of land may be made according to the in- 
doeemenU held out to us by the passage of a bill through 
tike UaitedStatosSenate, at the second session of the twenty- 
atjvtotli congress^ entitled^ 
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*'K bill to authoriae the adopUon of raeasares lor tbo oi^ 
eupadoQ and settlement of the territory of Oregon, for ei^ 
tending certain portions of the laws of the United StUtes 
oyer the same, and for other purposes/' 

That navy yards and marine depots may be established 
on the river Colombia and upon Pugett's sound, and a nard 
force, adequate to our protection, be kepi permaaenllf in 
the adjacent seas. 

That a public mail be established to arrive and d^arl 
monthly from Oregon city and Independence, and sneh 
other local mail routes be established as are essential to th^ 
Willamette country and other settlements. 

We pray for the establishment of such commercial r^v* 
latioDS as may enable us to trade in our own territory,' at 
least on an equality with now resident foreigners. 

We pray that adequate military protection be given to 
emigrants coming to us, either by the establishment of poets 
upon the route, or by military escort. 

And we pray that, in the event you deem it inexpedient 
as a measure, or contrary to the spirit of existing treaties, to 
establish a territorial government in Oregon, you extend t<l 
us adequate military and naval protection, so as to place uitf 
at least on a par with other occupants of this country. 

For the granting of which your memorialbts will ever 
pray. 

OSBORNE RUSSELL, Executive. 
PETER G. STEWART, Executive. 
J. W. NESMITT, Judge of circuit eosri 
M. M. McCARVER, Speaker. 

Members of the Legislative Committee. — Jesse Applegato, 
Hedard G. Foisy, W. H. Gray, J. M. Garrison, Abijah Hefr* 



dnok^DvMd HSl, H. A. G. Lee, B«toii Lee,, John McOIure, 
Bebicft NeweH, J. W. 6011411,110:0111 Straight 
. Dito<i ai Oie9<Ai «it7# June 28, l»45i 

Attest^ ^. E. LONG, Clerk* 

I V. 8. Semie, May 21, 1846. 

JifjUrfirf Orpmk Lum ofih$ ^nnHm^of Ortffvn, usadopf- 
§d by ike people of that Territory on the iMH BaUirdmy 9f 
' Sftlby, 1949^ miihpr^poe^ eimtwikMUi. 
*' Klielti^blative committee recommeiided tliat tbe follow- 
ii^ Mwn be iidopted : 

Article 1. 

I t^WMJUi.B. We tbe people of Oregon Territory, for pur- 
poses of mutual protection, and. to secure peace and prosper- 
i^ ^moDg ourselves, agree to adopt the following laws and 
Bigulations until such timei^ as the United States of Amerka 
extend their jurisdiction over us. 

Ba it therefore enacted by the free citizens c^ Oregon 
Tarriteiy, That the said territ<»*y, for the purposes of tern- 
f^r^j government, be divided into not less than three n(a 
vioxie than five districts, subject to be extended to a greater 
number when an increase of population shall require. 
, for the purpose of fixing the principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty as the basis of all laws and constitutions of 
government that may h^eafter be adopted. Be it enacted, 
That the following articles be considered articles of compact 
among the free citizens of this territoiy : 

SsoTioN 1. No person demeamng himself in a peaceable 
or /Orderly manner shall ever be molested upon account of 
lu0 node of worship or religious sentiments. 

Ssc. 2. The inhabitants of said territory.shall always be 
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^titled to tlie benefits of tie writ of habeas corpus and trial 
by jurj; of a proportionate representation of the people in th* 
legislature, and of judicial proceedings according to the 
course of common law : all persons shall be bailable, unless 
for capital offences, where the proof shall be evident, or th^ 
presumption great : all fines shall be moderate, and no cruel 
or unusual punishments inflicted : no man shall be deprired 
of his liberty but by the judgement of his peers, or the law 
of the land ; and, should the public exigencies make it ne^ 
cessary for the common preservation to take any person's 
property, or to demand his particular services, full compen- 
sation shall be made for the same ; and, in the just preser- 
vation of rights and property, it is understood and declared 
that no law ought ever to be made or have force in said ter- 
ritory that shall, in any manner whatever, interfere with or 
affect private contracts or engagements, '* bona fide*' and 
without fraud previously formed. 

Sec. 8. Religion, morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged. The utmost good faith shall always be observed to- 
wards the Indians ; their lands and property shall never be 
taken from them without their consent, and in their property, 
rights, and liberty they shall never be invaded or disturbed," 
unless in just and lawful wars, authorized by the represen- 
tatives of the people ; but laws, founded in justice and hu- 
manity, shall, from time, be made for preventing injustice 
being done to them, and for preserving peace and friendship 
with them. 

Sec. 4. There shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in said territory, otherwise than for the pun- 
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khment of criices whereof the party shall hare been dulj 
convicted. 

8fio. 5. No person shall be deprived of the right of bear- 
ing arms in his own defence; no unreasonable searches or 
seizures shall be granted ; the freedom of the press shall not 
he restrained ; no person shall be twice tried for the same 
offence ; nor the people be deprived of the right of peaces- 
Uy assemblbg and discussing any matter they may think 
proper ; nor shall the right of petition ever be denied. 

8bc. 6. The powers of the government shall be divided 
bto three distinct departments : the legislative, executive, 
and judicial ; and no person or persons belonging to one of 
Ihese departments shall exercise any of the powers properly 
belonging to either of the others, except in cases herein di- 
rected or peimitted. 

AnncLS II. 

Szcnoir 1. The legislative power shall be vested in a 
house of representatives, which shall consi^t of not less than 
thirteen, nor more than sixty-one members, whose numbers 
shall not be increased more than five at any one session, to 
be elected by the qualified electors at the annual election, 
giving to each district a representation in the ratio of its pop- 
ulation—excluding Indians ; and the said members shall re- 
side in the district for which they shall be chosen ; and in 
case of vacancy by death, resignation, or otherwise, the ex- 
ecutive shall issue his writ to the district where such vacan- 
cy has occurred, and cause a new election to be held, giving 
sufficient notice at least ten days previously of the time and 
place of holding said election. 

Sbo. 2. The house of representatives, when assembled. 
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shall cboose a speaker and iU officers ; be judges of 1I10 
qualifications and election of its members, and sit* upon ito 
own adjournment, from day to day. Two- thirds of the 
house sball constitate a quorum to transact business ; but A 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized by law to compel the attendance of its abs^eai 
members. 

Sbo. 3. The house may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punbh its members for disorderly behavior, an^ 
with the concurrence of two-thirds expel a member, but ngl 
a second time for the same offence ; and shall have all pow- 
ers necessary for a legislature of a temporary governmenl^ 
not in contravention with the restrictions imposed in this or- 
ganic law. 

Sac. 4. The house of representatives shall from time to 
time fix the salaries of the different officers appointed or 
elected under this compact, provided the pay of do officer 
diall be altered during the term of his service ; nor shall the 
pay of the house be increased by any law taking effect dur- 
ing the session at which such alterations are made. 

Sec. 5. The house of representatives shall have the sole 
power of impeaching; three-fourths of all the members musi 
concur in an impeachment ; the governor and all civil offi- 
cers under these articles of compact shall be liable to im- 
peachment for treason, bribery, or any high crime or misde- 
meanor in office. Judgement in such cases shall not extend 
further than removal from office, and disqualification to hold 
any office of honor, trust, or profit, under this compact; 
but the party convicted may be dealt with according to 
law. 

Sbc. 6. The house of representatives shall have power 
to lay out the territory into suitable districts, and apporU(» 
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Ae representatkm in their own bod j ; tley sliall bare power 
l» pass lawfl for raising a revenue, eitber b^ tbe levying and 
#olleeting of taxes, or tbe imposing license on merchandise, 
lorries or other objects ; to open roads and canals, either hj 
Ae levying a road tax or the chartering of companies ; to 
fifgnlate the intercourse of the people with the Indian tribes; 
to establish post offices and post roads ; to declare war, sup- 
pvess insurrection, or repel invasion ; to provide for the or- 
j^luiizing, aiming, and disciplining the militia, and for calling 
iMfth the militia to execute the laws of Oregon ; to pass laws 
td regulate the introduction, manufacture,, or sale of ardent 
9pibii» ; to regulate the currency and internal policy of the 
eMinlry ; to create inferior tribunals and inferior officers, ne- 
cessary, and not provided for by these articles of compact ; 
tttd, generally, to pass such laws to promote the general 
irelfare of the people of Oregon, not contrary to the spirit 
(t this instrument ; and all powers not hereby expressly del- 
egated lo remain with the people. 

The house ot representatives shall convene annually on the 
first Tuesday in December, at such place as may be provided 
by law, and shall, upon their first meeting after the adoption 
di this instrument of compact, proceed to elect and define 
ike duties of a secretary, recorder, treasurer, auditor, mar- 
Aal, or other officers necessary to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this compact. 

Sec. 7. The executive power shall be vested in one per- 
rt>h, elected by the qualified voters at the annual election, 
who shall have power to fill vacancies, to remit fines and for- 
feitures, to grant pardons and reprieves for offences against 
the laws of the territory, to call out the military force of the 
territory, to repel invasion or suppress insurrection, to take 
care that the laws are faithfuDy executed, and to recommend 
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asch kw8 as he may eonsider neoessaiy to Hie" iFepresenta- 
tives of the peopk for tbeir actbn^ Vtvezf bill which shall 
IlaVo been passed bj the house of rcf>resentative8 shall, be- 
lere it beoOmes a kw, be presented to the goyemor for hitf 
iftprobation. If he approve^ he shall sign it; if not» hH 
shall return it, with his objections, to the house, and the 
liouse shall cause the objections to be entered at large on its 
journals, and shall proceed to reconsider the bill ; if, after 
•neh eoosideration^ a majority of two- thirds of the housa 
ihall agree to pass thd same^ it shall become a law ; in sock 
cases the vote shall be taken by ayes and noes, and be en^* 
l^red «pon the jouraab. If any bill shall not be returned 
hj the goremor to the house of representatires withn 
three days — Sundays excepted — after it shall have beea 
fresented to hi n, the same shall become a law in like 
manner as if the governor had signed it, unless the house ef 
S^presentaUves, by its adjournment, shall prevent its return, 
in which ease it shall not become a law. The governor shall 
^ontkiae in office two years, and until his successor is duly 
elected and qualified ; and in case of the office becoming va^ 
cant by death, resignation or otherwise, the secretary shall 
exercbe the duUes of the office until the vacancy shall be 
fiUed hj election. 

The governor shall receive the sum of per 

amium, as full compensation for his services, which sum 
may be increased or diminished at any time, by law : Provi- 
ded, tiie salary of no governor shall be altered during his 
term of service. 

The governor shall have power to convene the legislature 
CO ettramrdinary ocoasions^ 

Sbc. 8. The judicial power shall be vested in a supreme 
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court, and mich Inferior courts of law, equity, and arbltnk 
tion, as may b)r law from time to time be established. 

The supreme court shall consist of one judge, who shall 
be elected by the house of representatires, and hold his of- 
fice for four yearsy and until his successor is duly elected and 
qualified. 

The supreme court, except in cases otherwise directed bj 
this compact, shall ha^e appellate jurisdiction only, which 
shall be co-extensive with this territory, and shall hold two 
sessions annually, beginning on the first Mondays in Juno 
and September, and at such places as by law directed. 

The supreme court shall have a general superintendiiy 
control over all inferior courts of law. It shall have power to 
Issue writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, quo warranto,* cer* 
iiorari, and other original and remedial writs, and hear and 
determine the same. 

The supreme court shall have power to decide upon and 
annul any laws contrary to the provisions of these arti* 
cles of compact ; and whenever called upon by the house of 
representatives, the supreme judge shall give his opinion 
touching the validity of any pending measure. 

The house of representatives may hereafter provide by 
law for the supreme court having original jurisdiction in 
criminal cases. 

Sec. 9. All officers under this compact shall lake an 
oath as follows, to-wit : 

I do solemnly swear that I will support the organic laws 
of the provisional government of Oregon, so far as said or- 
ganic laws are consistent with my duties as a citizen of the 
United States, or a subject of Great Britain, and faithfully 
demean myself in office. So help me God. 

Sbc. 10. Every free male descendant of a white man. 
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iDbabitant of this territory, of the age of twenty-one years 
Attd upwards, who shall have been an inhabitant of this ter- 
ritory at the time of its organization, «hall be entitled to 
mote at the election of officers, civil and military, and be eli- 
gible to any office v\ the territory : Provided, that all per- 
sons of the descHpUon entitled to vote by the provisions of 
ibis section, who shall emigrate to thb territory after organi- 
sation, shall be entitled to the rights of citizens after having 
resided six months in the territory. 

8cc. 11. The election for all civil officers provided for 
by this compact, shall be held the first Monday in June an- 
nually. 

Artiolk hi. 

Land Law, 

Section 1. Any person now holding, or hereafter wish- 
ing to establish a claim to land in this territory, shall desig- 
nate the extent of his claim by natural boundaries or by 
marks at the corners and upon the lines of such cl .im, and 
have the extent and boundaries of said claim recorded in the 
office of the territorial recorder, in a book to be kept by him 
for- that purpose, within twenty days from the time of mark- 
ing said claim: Provided, that those who shall be already 
in possession of lands shall be allowed twelve months from 
the passage of this act to file a description of hb claim in the 
recorder'^ office: And provided fuither, that the said claim- 
Ant shall state in his record the size, shape, and locality of 
such claim, and give the names of the adjoining claimants ; 
and the recorder may require the applicant for such record 
*to be made to answer, on his oath, touching the facts. 

Bjbc. 2. All claimants shall within six months from the 
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of recording their claims, make permanent impreve- 
mentfi upon the same by building or enclosing, and ajio be* 
oome an oocupant upon said claim witfaia one jear froni <be 
date of such recofd, w, in case not occupied, the penmn 
bidding said daim shall pay into the treasury the sum cf 
Ito dollars annually, and in case of failure to occupy, or on 
faflure of payment .of the sum above stated, the claim sbsff 
be considered as abandoned: Provided, that no non-Msi- 
dent of this territory shall have the benefit of this law: And 
pfvvided farther, that any resident d this territory, absent 
<Hi private business for two years, may hold his claim by 
paying five dollars annually to the treasury. 

Sec. 3. No individual shall be allowed to hold a claim of 
more than one square mile, or six hundred and forty acres, 
in a square or oblong form, according to the natural situa- 
tion of the premises; nor^shall any .individual be allowed to 
hold more than <me clium at the same time. Any perspn 
c^aplying with the provision of these ordioaQces sbaH be 
entitled to the same reiopurse against trespass a« in other ^91^ 
nuA by law provided. 

Sbo. 4. Partnerships of two or more persons ahall jb^ 
allowed to take up » tract oi land not exceeding six hundi^ 
aud forty acres to each person in said partnership, subjeci 40 
a^ the provisions of thi^ law. And whenever such partn^- 
ajbip is dissolved^ tiie members shall record the partieul v 
parts of said tracts as may be allotted to him : Pi^midii, 
that no jx^mber cS said partnership sha^l hold a sepiuri^ 
qlaim at the time of the existence of said partnership. 

Sec. &. The boundm-y of line^ of all claims shall hm^, 
£<ter conform as near as may be to the cardinal poipts. 

Sec. 6. The officers elected at the general eleoUoa b^U 
on the first Tuie^day in.June, 164j5, shall be the officers tanet 
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under ibis organic law, and tbeir official acts, so far aa ihej^ 
are in accordance with this compact, are hereby dedareA 
▼alid and legal. 

Sec. <r. Amendments to this instrument may be propo- 
sed by the house of representatives, two4hirds of the mem-, 
bers concurtii^ therin ; which amendments shall be made 
public in all parts of Oregon, and be read at the polls at the 
next succeeding general election ; and a concurrence of twOv 
thirds of all tiie members at said election, may pass sud 
amendments, and they shall become a part of this compaeij 

Oregon City, July 5, 1845. 

A true copy of the original. 



M. U. ULcGARYER. 



Attest: 
J. E. LoNa/Secretaiy, 



Adopted by the people at a general election held in Ore- 
gon, the last iSaturd^ in July, A. D. 184& 

Attest : I 

J. E. LOSQ, Secretary. . 

Done by the House of Representatives qf Oregon Territwr^^ 
this l^ih day of Augvat, 1845. 

Whereas the adoption by the people of this territory g/L 
the amended organic laws of Oregon was an act of necessity 
rather than of choici^, and was intended to give to the peo- 
ple the protection which, of right, should be extended lo 
them by their government, and not as an act in defiance cer 
disregard of tlie authority or laws of (jie United States. 
Therefore, 

Resolved, 1st, That» in the opinion of this house, th^L 
QODgress of the United States, m establishing a ^erritorinl 
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government in Oregon, should legalize the acts of the peo- 
ple of chid territory, so far as tbej are in accordance with the 
eonstitution of the United States. 

2d. That Dr. Elijah White, sub-Indian agent of this Ter- 
ritory, be requested to present a copy of the amended or- 
ganic Ihws of Oregon to the congress of the United States. 

Sd. That these resolutions be endorsed upon said copy, 
with the vote of the house adopting the same. 

On the adoption of the above resolution, the vote of the 
liottse was unanimous. 

M.M. McGARVER, Speaker. 
Attest: 

J. £. Long, Clerk. 

I am sure I shall be excused in introducing some addi- 
tional matter relating to the Indians, and some of their stri- 
king peculiarities ; and before giving Dr. White's views of 
the causes of the late disturbances in Oregon leading to the 
late horrible massacre and present war, I beg leave to pre- 
sent .a few passages from Mr. Farnham's travels west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and also from Mr. Lee and Frost's work 
on Oregon. 

Mr. F. gives the following interesting account of a re- 
markable personage with whom he met in the wilds of the 
west : 

"One of these trappers was from New Hampshire; he 
had been educated at Dartmouth college, and was, altogeth- 
er, one of the most remarkable men I ever knew. A splen- 
did gentleman, a finished scholar, a critic on English and 
Roman literature, a politician, a trapper, an Indian ! His 
statute was something more than six feet ; his shoulders and 
chest were broad, and his arms and lower limbs well formed 
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and very muscular. Hia forehead was high and ezpansiye - 
Causality, Comparison, Erentuality, and all the perceptive 
organs, to use a phrenological description, remarkably large ; 
Locality was, however, larger than any other oigan in the 
frontal region; Benevolence, Wonder, Ideality, Secretive- 
ness, Destructiveness and Adhesiveness, CombativeneSs, Self- 
Esteem and Hope were very high. The remaining organs 
were low. His head was clothed with hair as black as jel^ 
two and a half feet in length, smoothly combed and hanging 
down his back. He was dressed in a deer skin frock, leg- 
gins and moccasins ; not a shred of cloth about his person. 
On my first interview with him, he addressed me with the 
stiffy cold fprmality of one conscious of his own importance ; 
Kod, in a mann^ that he thought unobserved, scrutinized the 
movement of every muscle of my face and every word that 
I uttered. And when any thing was said of political events 
in the states or Europe, he gave silent and intense attention. 
I left him without any very good impressions of his charac- 
ter ; for I had induced him to open his compressed mouth but 
onpe, and then tp make the no very agreeable enquiries — 
* When do you start ? ' and ' What route do you take ?' 
At my second interview, he was more familiar. Having as- 
certained that he was proud of his learning, I approached 
him 4lirough that medium. He seemed pleased at this com- 
pliment to his superiority over those around him, and at 
once became, easy and talkative. His ' Alma Mater' was 
described and redescribed ; all the fields and walks and riv- 
ulets, the beautiful Connecticut, the evergreen primitive 
ridges lying along its lt>anks, which, he said, ' had smiled for 
a thousand ages on the piarch of decay ;' ^ere successive 
themes of \n& gigantic imagination. His descriptions were 
^linute and exquisite, |Ie saw in every thiiig all that sci- 
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ence sees, together with all tliat his capacious intellect, in- 
structed and imbued with the wild f ancyings and legends of 
his race, could see. I enquired the reason of his leaving 
civilized life for a precarious livelihood in the wildcQiess. 
' For reasons found in the nature of my race/ he replied. 
' The Indian's eye cannot be satisfied with a description of 
things, how beautiful soever may be the style, or the har- 
monies of verse in which it is conveyed. For neither the 
periods of burning eloquence, nor the mighty and beautiful 
creations of the imagination, can unbosom the mighty reali- 
ties as they live in their own native magnificence on the eter- 
nal mountains, and in the secret, untrodden vale. 

As soon as you thrust the plowshare under the earth, it 
teems with worms and useless weeds. It increases popula- 
tion to an unnatural extent — creates the necessity of penal 
enactments — ^builds the jwl — erects the gallows — spreads 
over the human face a mask of deception and selfishness-^ 
and substitutes villany, love of wealth, and power, and the 
slaugter of millions for the gratification of some royal cut- 
throat, in the place of the smgle-minded honesty, the hospi- 
tality, the honor and purity of the natural state. Hence, 
wherever agriculture appears, the increase of moral and 
physical wretchedness induces the thousands of necessities, 
as they are termed, for abridgmg human liberty ; for fetter- 
ing down the mind to the principles of right, derived, not 
from nature, but from a restrained and forced condition of 
existence. And hence my race, with mental and physical 
habits as free as the waters that flow from the hills, become 
restiflF under the rules of civilized life ; .dwindle to their 
graves under the control of Uws, and customs, and forms, 
which have grown out of the endless vices, and the facti- 
tious virtues of another race. Red men often acquire and 
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love the sciences. But with the nature which the Great 
Spirit has given them, what are all their truths to them t 
Would an Indian ever measure the height of a mountain that 
he could climb ? No, never. The legends of his tribe tell 
him nothing about quadrants, and base lines and angles. 
Their old braves, however, have for ages watched from the 
cliffs the green life in the spring, and the yellow death in 
the autumn, of their holy forests. Why should he ever cal- 
culate an eclipse ? He always knew such things to be the 
doings of the Great Spirit. Science, it is true, can tell the 
times and seasons of their coming ; but the Indian, when 
they do occur, looks through nature, without the aid of sci- 
ence, up to its cause. Of what use is a lunar to him? His 
swift canoe has the green embowered shores, and well-known 
» headlands, to guide its course. In fine, what are the arts 
of peace, of war, of agriculture, or any thing civilized, to 
him? ffis nature and its elements, like the pine which 
shadows its wigwam, are too mighty, too grand, of too strong 
a fibre, to form a stock on which to engraft the rose or the 
violet of polished life. No. I must range the hills ; I must 
always be able to out-travel my horse ; I must always be 
able to strip my own wardrobe from the backs of the deer 
and bufi^lo; and to feed upon their rich loins ; I must al- 
ways be able to ptmish my enemy with my own hand, or I 
am no longer an Indian. And if I am any thing else, I am 
a mere imitation, an ape." The enthusiasm with which these 
sentiments were uttered, impressed me with an awe I had 
never previously felt for the unborrowed dignity and inde- 
pendence of the genuine, original character of the Ameri- 
can Indians. Enfeebled, and reduced to a state of depen- 
dence by disease and the crowding hosts of civilized men, 
we find among them still, too much of thw own, to adopt 
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(lie oharactcr of another r«we -, too much bravery tafed Die 
tk cawiuered people ; iind a prefercnee of anidhilation to thi^ 
^bf^donment of that course of life consecrated by a thou- 
fnod generations of yenerated ancestors.. 

This Indian has been trapping among the Rocky Moon* 
^kis for seventeen years. During that time, he has hetm 
qlieffi employed as an express to carry news from one tra- 
diiMZ post to another, and from the mountams to Miasouii 
I§ the^e joumeya he haa been remarkable for the ^Urectnest 
qf Im courses, and the excee^bgly short spaces of time re- 
quired to accomplish thraa. Mount^ns ttet neither Indian 
nf>r white man dared attempt to scaje, if oppoang his right- 
]jlM tryck, he has crossed. Angry streams, heavy and cold 
ifQm t}ie snoirs, aad plunging and roaring among the gind- 
ij[^ caverns of the hill^; he has swqm ; b^ has met the teogi^ 
p<Q»t as it groaned over the plains, and hnng upon the trena- 
l))iag toweirs of the everlasting hiUs ; and without a hor^, 
QT even a dpg, traversed often the terrible and boundlisss 
If j^te9 of mo\mtaiB9, and plains ; and desert vaMeys, thro«y b 
^biioh I am now trnv^llmg ; and the ruder the Uast, the )ar- 
gpc the bolts, and the louder the peals ^ the dreatf ul ten»- 
I^t, when the earth aiid the sky seemed joined by a moving 
cataract of flood and flame driven by the wipd, the moi^ W9» 
i| like himself, a f r^e, unmarred manifestation of the sublime 
Q0ei|^^9 of nature. He say^s that he never intends again to 
tjSiit the states, pr apy other part of the earth ' which has 
Vee|i torn and sppiled by the slaves of agriculture.' ' I shaft 
Uy^' aays he* ' *n4 <U« ia ^^ wildemesiii.* The music of 
the rp3hing watera abould be his requjein, and the great wil- 
derp^eas bis toxi^b. 

4;^other ot jLheise peeuljl»r men was ax^ Iroguois from Cao- 
^is^f a 9to]^t, old meiH wiA a flat noser broad face, smsQ 



twinkling black e^es^ a sirartlij, <i&ty <S0ttip!encm» a mtmlSk 
ti»t laughed from ear to ear, asid dways relating some won- 
derful tale of a trapper's fife. He was partieulaHy fofid ef 
^esorilMng fab escapes from the 6ioux, and Blackfeet, whfie 
in the serviee of the HiHison*s Bay Company. On one <^ 
4ttiion he had separated from his feilow-trappers and triit- 
^ed far i:^ the Missouri into a partieutariy beautiful valley. 
It wa» the very spat he had sought in all his wanderings, for 
m retreai for Urn and his squaw to Mve in tSt they sbouM 
4kf, It i^peaned to Inm Eke the gateway to the isles of th^ 
iilest. The lower moiratains wer« eorered witii Icdl pines :; 
^d above aofd around, except in the ea«t, where the momkig 
ismt sent m his ray«> the bright glittering ridges rose h^k 
Jigainst the eliy, decked in the garmture of perpetual !&esl6. 
jilong the vall^ lay a dear, pure lake, in the centre ef 
fhich played a number of fountians, that threw their wa- 
ters many feet above its surfaee, and sending tiny waves 
lipplmg away to the pebbly shores, made the mountains and 
gloves that were reflected from its rich bosom seem to leap 
and clap their hands for joy, at ^le sacred quiet lJbatrei|r]]ted 
among them^ 

The old Indian pitched Ihs skin teat on the shore, in a 
fittle copse of hemlock, and set his traps. Having done thn, 
he explored carefully every part of the neighboring moun- 
tains for ingress and egress, ' signs,' etc. His object in tins 
was to ascertain if the valley were frequented by human be- 
kigs ; and if there were places of escape, if it should be en* 
iered by hostile pers^is through the pass that led himsdf to 
it. He found no other pass, except one for the waters of 
Hhe lake through a deep chasm of the mountain ; and this 
was such that no one coidd descend it alive to the loww val^ 
kjs. For as he waded and swam by turns down its stiU 
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waters, be soon found himself drawn by an increasing cur- 
rent, which sufficiently indicated to him the cause of the deep 
roar that resounded from the caverns beyond. He accord- 
ingly made the shore, and climbed along among the project- 
ing rocks till he overlooked an abyss of fallen rocks, into 
which the stream poured and foamed and was lost in the mist. 
He returned to his camp satisfied. He had found an undis^ 
covered valley, stored with beaver and trout, and grasses for 
his horses, where he could trap and fish and dream awhile in 
safety. And every morning, for three delightful weeks, did 
he draw the beaver from the deep pools into which they had 
plunged wh^i the quick trap had seized them ; and strio^g 
them two and two together over his pack-horse, bore them 
to his camp ; and with his long ade-knife stripped of the 
skins of fur ; pinned them to the ground to dry, aud in his 
camp kettle cooked the much-prized tuls for his mid-day 
ropast. ' Was it not a fine hunt that ?* said he, ' beaver as 
thick as mosquitoes, trout as plenty as water.' ' But the un- 
godly Blackfeet !' The sun had thrown a few bright rays 
upon the rim of the eastern firmam^it, when the Blackfeet 
war-whoop rang around his tent — a direful 'whoop-ah- 
hooh,* ending with a yell, piercing harsh and shrill, through 
the clenched teeth. He had but oae means of escape— the 
lake. Into it he plunged beneath a shower of poisoned ar- 
rows — ^plunged deeply — and swam under while he could en- 
dure the absence of air ; he rose ; he was in the midst of 
his foes swimming and shouting around him ; down again ; 
up to breathe ; and on he swam with long and powerful 
sweeps. The pursuit was long ; but at last our man entered 
the chasm he had explored, plunged along the cascade as 
near as he dared, clung to a shrub that grew from the crev- 
ice of the rock, and lay under water for the approach of hia 
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pursuers. On they came, they passed, they shrieked, and 

ftlusged for eyer into the abyss of mist." 

« * « « * * « 

. " The trials of a journey to the western wilderness can 
never he detailed in words. To be understood, they must 
be endured. Their effects upon the' physical and mental 
system are equally prostrating. The desolation of one kind 
and another which meets the eye every where ; the sense of 
vastness associated with dearth and barrenness, and of sub- 
limity connected with eternal, killing frosts ; and of loneli- 
ness coupled with a thousand natural causes of one's de- 
struction ; perpetual joumeyings over endless declivities — 
among tempests — ^through freezing torrents ; one half the 
time on foot, with nothing but moccasins to protect the feet 
from the flinty gravel and the thorns of the prickly pear 
Along the imbeaten way ; and the starvings and thirstings 
wilt the muscles, send pretumatund activity into the nervous 
system, and through the whole animal and mental economy 
a feebleness and irritability altogether indescribable. But 
at Fort David Crockett there were rest, and food, and safety; 
and old Father Time, as he mowed away the passing mo- 
ments and gathered them into the great gamer of the Past, 
east upon the Future a few blossoms of hope^ and sweetened 
the hours bow and then with a bit of information about this 
portion of his ancient dominion. I heard from various per- 
sons, more or less acquainted with the Colorado of the 
West, a confirmation of the account of that river given in 
the journals of previous days ; and also that there resides at 
the lower end of its great kenyon a band of the Club Indi- 
ans — very many of whom are seven feet in height, and well 
INToportioned ; that these Indians raise large quantities of 
black beans upon the sandy intervals on the stream ; that 
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Ihe oviU-Iaaf pricUj-pear grow* th«re from fifteen to twenly 
feet in height ; that these Indians make molasses from km 
fruit ; that their principal weapon of warfare is the club, 
which thej wield with amazing dezterity^ and force ; that 
they inhabit a wide extent of country north-west and souCIh 
east of the lower part of this river; that they have neirsv 
been subdued by the Spaniards^ and are inimical to all while 
people. Subsequent inquiry in Calii<Mnua satisfied me tbat 
this river is navigable only thirty or forty miles from its 
mouih, and that the Indians who live upon its barren baiAs 
near the GKilf are such as I have descrbed. 

The Snakes, or SkoehonieSy are a wandering tribe ci Indl^ 
aas who mhahit that part of the Rocky Mountains whieii 
lies (m the Grand and Green river bnackes of the Colorado 
ef the West, the valley of Great Bear river, the habifcdbili 
shores of the Great Salt Lake, a eonsidenible p(Mrtion q§ 
country on Snake river above and below Fort Hall, and a trael 
extending two or three hundred miles to the wast of that 
post. Those who reside in the phice last named, are said t0 
subsist principally on roots ; they however kill a few d^er, 
and clothe themselves on th^ skms. The band living o» 
Snake river subsist oa the fish of the stream, bu£^o, deer, 
and other game. Those residing <m the branches of tlie 
Colorado live on roots, buffalo, elk, deer, the mountain sheep, 
and antelope. The Snakes own many horses. These, with 
their thousands of dogs, constitute all the domestic animak 
among them. They have conical skin-lodges, a few camp- 
kettles, butcher-knives and guns. Many of them, however, 
still use the bow and airow. In dress, they follow the uni- 
Tcrsal Indian costume— moccasins, leggings, and the hunt- 
ing-shirt. Nothmg but the hair covers the head ; and ^w, 
indeed^ would seem sufficient, if certain statements made in 
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r«iat3on to it -were true ; as that it frequently grows four and 
five feet in length, and in one case eleven feet. In thes6 
" mstances, it is braided and wound around the head in the 
form of a Turkish turban. If only two or three feet in 
length, it is braided on the feinate head in two queues, which 
htmg down the bade : on the male it is only combed behind 
tlie ears, add lays dishevelled around the shoulders. The 
feifiale dress differs from that of the male in no other respect 
Uian this : the shirt or chemise of the former extends down 
to the feet. Bearer, otter, bear and buffalo skins, and 
Ikorses are exchanged by them with the Arrapahoes, and the 
American and Britkh traders, for some few articles of wear- 
mg apparel ; such as woolen blankets and hats. But as their 
tfloek of skins is always very limited, they find it necessary 
te husband it with much care to obtain therewith a supply 
of tobacco, arms,' and ammunition. 

From the first acquaintance of the whites with them, 
Uiese people have been remarkable for their aversion to war, 
mod those cruelties so generally practiced by their race. M 
permitted to live in peace among their mountains, and al- 
lowed to hunt the buffalo — ^that wandering patrimony of all 
the tribes — ^where necessity requires, they make war upon 
none, and turn none away hungry from their humble abodes. 
But these peaceable dispositions in the wilderness, where 
men are left to the protection of their impulses and physical 
efiergies, have yielded them little protection. The Black- 
feet, Crows, Sioux, and Eutaws have alternately fought 
them for the better right to the Old Park, and portions of 
their territory, with varied sucicess ; and, at the present time, 
do those tribes yearly send predatory parties into their hot^ 
ders to rob them of their horses. But as the passes througll 
which they enter the Snake country are becoming more and 
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nore destitute of game on which to sobost, ihdr vbits are 
lew frequent, and their number leaa formidaiUe. So thai^ 
for seyeral years, they hare been in a great measure relieved . 
from these annoyances. 

From the time ihey met Lewis and Clark on the head- 
waters of the Sfissouii to the present day, the Snakes have 
opened their lodges to whites, with the most fiiendly feel- 
ings. And many are the <»tizens of the States, and the sub- 
jects of Britam, who hare sought their Tillages, and by thdr 
hospitality been saved from death amcmg those awful soK- 
tudes. A guest among them is a sacred deposite of the 
Great Spirit. His property, when once arrived within their 
camp, is under the protection of th^ honor and religious 
piinciple. And should want, cupidity, or any other motive 
tempt any individual to disregard these laws of hospitality^ 
the property which may have been stolen, or its equivalent* 
is returned, and the offender punished. The Snakes are a 
very intelligent race. This appears in the comforts of th^ 
homes, thdr well-constructed lodges, the elegance and useful 
form of their wardrobe, their horse-gear, etc. But more es- 
pedally does it exhibit itself in their views of sensual ex- 
cesses and other immoralities. These are inhibited by im- 
memorial usages of the tribe. Nor does their code of 
customs operate upon those wrcHig doings only which 
originate among a savage people. Whatever indecency is 
offered them by their intercourse with the whites, they avoid. 
Civilized vice is quite as offensive as that which grows up in 
their own untrained natures. The non-use of intoxicating 
liquor is an example of this kind. They abjured it from the 
commencement of its introduction among them. And they 
give the best of reasons for this custom : — 'It unmans us for 
the hunt, and for defending ourselves against our enemies : 
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& causes unnatural dissensions among ourselves : it makes 
the Chief less than his Indian ; and by its use, imbecility 
and ruin would come upon the Shoshonie nation.' What- 
ever difference of opinion may exist among civilized men on 
this matter, these Indians certainly reason well for them- 
selves, and, I am inclined to think, for all others. A voice 
from the depths of Uie mountains — ^from the lips of a sav- 
age — send to our ears the startling rebuke— -'Make not, 
vend not, give not to us the strong water. It prostrates 
jour superior knowledge — ^your enlarged capacities for hap- 
piness — ^your cultivated imderstandings. It breaks your 
strong laws ; it rots down your strong houses ; it buries you 
in the filthiest ditch of sin. Send it not to us ; we would 
NUther die by the arrows of the Blackfeet.' 

The Crows are a wandering tribe that is usually found in 
the upper plains around the head waters of the north fork 
of Great Platte, Snake, and Yellowstone rivers. Their num- 
ber is estimated to be about five thousand. They are repre- 
sented as the most arrant rascals among the mountains. 
The traders say of them that * tbey have never been known 
to keep a promise or do an honorable act.' No white man 
or Indian trusts them. Murder and robbery are their prin- 
cipal employments. Much of their country is well watered, 
timbered, and capable of yieldiDg an abundant reward to the 
husbandman. 

The Blackfeet Indians reside on the Marias and other 
branches of the Missouri above the Great Falls. In 1828 
they numbered about two thousand five hundred lodges or 
families. During that year, they stole a blanket from the 
American Fur Company's steamboat on the Yellowst(me, 
which had belonged to a man who had died of the small- 
pox on the passage up the Missouri. The infected article 



Wii^ carried to their eneanpitteiii on the 'left band fork of 
the Missouri/ spread the dreadful mfeotion among the wheto 
tribe. They were amaaed at the appearance c^ the diseaMt 
The red blotch, the iMle, eoaget^Aotk ei the lungs, liver, aoil 
bfain, were all new to their medidii-men ; and the rottaM 
«otpse falling 111 pieces whUe thej baried it, struck horrar 
into every heart. In thm phreavy and ignorance they Wh 
efeased the muttber of thehr sweai ovens upon the bonka ef 
Hkt stream, and whether the hmiing fever or want of ner^ 
vooa action preyaUed ; whether frantic with pain, or tott^^. 
ing in ileath, they were placed in them, sweated profusely 
and lounged into the snowy waKia of the river. The m^r- 
telity which followed this treatmeni was a parallel to the 
plague in London. They endeavcved lor a time to bury th« 
dttad, but these were sooa moire numerous l^an the h'ving« 
Vhe evil-minded medicin-men of afll ages had come in abody 
firom the world of spirits, had entered into them, and wem 
working the annihilation of the Biackfoot race. The Greal 
Spirit also had placed the floods of his displeasure betwe«i 
himself and them ; He had east a mist over the eyes of thw 
eonjmrors, that they might not know the remedial incantatioft. 
Th^r hunts were ended ; their bows were broken ; the fire 
in t^e Great Pipe was extinguished forever ; their gravis 
called for them ; and the call was now answered by a thou- 
sand dying groans. Mad with superstition and fear, brother 
forsook sister ; father his son; and mother her sucking child; 
land fled to the elevated vales among the western hdghCfl^ 
where the influences of the climate, opmtiting upon the al- 
nady well-spent energies of the disease, restored the renni»- 
der of the tribe again to health. Of the two thousand Ave 
himdred families existing at the time the pestilence coof- 
■lenced, one or more members of eight hundred only sur- 



l^ed ita ravages. And «vea to tlus hour do the boaes of 
fl^ren thousand or eight thousand Blaekfeet lie unburied 
•Wong the decaying lodges of thw deserted village, oa ih» 
banks of the Yellowstone. Bat this infliction has in no wist 
kmnanized their blood-thirsty nature. As ever bef(M«, they 
wage exterminating war v^n the traders and trappers, anii 
Ibe Or^on Indians. 

'The Arrapahoes reside somth of the Snakes. They wan- 
cbr in the winter season over the country about the head of 
4to Great Eenyon of the Colorado of the west, and to a con- 
tiderable distance down that liver ; and in summer hunt Ui^ 
buffalo m the New Park, or ' Bull Pen/ in the ' Old Pairkr' 
tn Grand river, and in * Bf y<m flalade, on the south fork of 
4l0 Platte. Their number is not well ascertained. Some e$« 
Ijmate it at three thouisand, others more, and others still less. 
Tli^y are said to be a braare — leaiisss, thrifty, ingenious, and 
buspitable people. Tfaey own large numbers of horse^r 
l^ples, dogs, and shefp. Vbe d(^s they fattea and eat. 
]i(9ice the name Arrapahoes — dog eaters. They manufM»« 
ture the wool of their i^^ep into blankets of a very supe- 
rior quality. I saw lAMj of Itbem ; possessed one ; and hi* 
lieve them to be mad^ irith sameUiing in the form of a dar- 
B»|^-needle. They tf^^ieaned to be wrought, in the fimi 
|lace/ like a fi^g-ntt ; and on this, as a foundation, dameii 
9^ 4ensely that thj9 tw will piot penetra^ th^m. They ar9 
it^ually striped or checklid with yeUow and red. 

There is in this tribe a very /curious law oi naturalisation i 
it is b^aed upon psoperity. Any one, whether red or wfaik^ 
ig«7 avail himself of %% One horse, which can run witk 
9)^cient speed to orertake ^ b«fiklo cow, and another h/f»m 
oirmule, capable of b^Mng a psM^k of two bundled pounds* 
vm^ be possessed by tke «>^li«$4»t. 
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These being delivered to the prineipal chief of the tiibe» 
and his intentions being made known, he is declared a eiti- 
sen of the Arrapahoe tribe, and entitled to a wife and other 
high privileges thereunto appertdning. Thus recognixedy 
he enters upon a life c^ savage independence. His wife 
takes care of his horses, manufactures his saddles and bri* 
dies, and leash ropes and whips, his moccasins, leggins, and 
hunting-shirts, from leather and other materials prepared bj 
her own hands ; beats with a wooden adse his buffalo robes, 
till they are soft and pleasant for his couch ; tans hides for 
his tent covering, and drags from the distant hills the clean 
white-pine poles to support it ; cooks his daily food and pla- 
ces it before him. And should sickness overtake him, and 
death rap at the door of his^ lodge, his squaw watches kindly 
the last yearnings of the departing spirit His sole duty, aa 
her lord in life, and as a citizen of the Arrapahoe tribe, is to 
ride the horse which she saddles and brings to his tent, Idll 
the game which she dresses and cures ; sit and slumber on 
the couch which she spreads ; and fight the enemies of the 
tribe. Their language is said to be essentially the same as 
that spoken by the Snakes and Cumanohes. 

This, and other tribes in the mountains, and in the upper 
plains, have a custom, the same in its objects as was the c^- 
emony of the * toga virflis* among the Romans. When ri- 
pened into manhood, every young man of the tribes is ex- 
pected to do some act of bravery that will give promise of 
his disposition and ability to defend the rights of his tribe 
and family. Nor can this expectation be disregarded. So, 
in the spring of the year, those of the age aUuded to, asso- 
date themselves forty or fifty in a band, and devote them- 
selves to the duties of man's estate in the following man- 
ner : They take leave of their friends, and depart to some 
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secret place near the woodlands; collect poles twenty or 
thirty feet in length, and raise them in the form of a cone ; 
and cover the structure so thickly with leaves and boughs as 
to secure the interior from the gaze of persons outside. 
They then hang a fresh buffalo head inside, — ^near the top 
of the lodge where the poles meet ; and below this, around 
the sides, suspend camp-kettles, scalps, and blankets, and 
the skin of a white buffalo, as offerings to the Great Spirit. 
After the lodge is thus arranged, they enter it with much 
solemnity, and commence the ceremonies which are to con- 
secrate themselves to war, and the destruction of their own 
enemies, and those of the tribe. The first act, is to seat 
themselves in a circle around a fire built in the centre of the 
lodge, and ' make medicin ;' that is, — ^invoke the presence 
and aid of protecting spirits, by smoking the Great Mystic 
Pipe. One of their number fills it with tobacco and herbs, 
places upon the bowl a bright coal from the fire within the 
lodge, draws the smoke into his lungs, and blows it hence 
through his nostrils. He then seizes the stem with both 
hands, and leaning forward, touches the ground between his 
feet with the lower part of the bowl, and smokes again as 
before. The feet, and arms, and breast, are successively ' 
touched in a similar way ; and after each touching, the sa- 
cred smoke is inhaled as before. The pipe is then passed to 
the one on his right, who smokes as his fellow had done. 
And thus the great pipe goes round, and the smoke rises and 
mingles with the votive offerings to the Great Spirit that are 
suspended above their heads. Immediately after this smo- 
king, is believed to be a favored time for offering prayer to 
the Great Spirit. They pray for courage, and victory over 
their foes in the campaign they are about to undertake ; and 
that they may be protected from the spirits of evil-minded 
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medicin-men. They then make aa irreyocable vow, that 
these medicin-men do not make them sick— do not enter 
into their bosoms and destroy their strength and courage* 
ther will never again see their relatives and tribe, mileas 
thej do so in garments stained with the blood of their en(»- 
mies. 

H' ing passed through these ceremonies, they rise and 
dance a the music of war chants, till they are exhausted 
and swo * . In this state of insensibility, they imagine that 
Ihe spirits >f the brave dead visit them and teach them their 
duty, and inform them of the events that will transpire du- 
ring the campaign. Three days and nights are passed in 
performing these ceremonies ; during which time, they neither 
eat nor drink, nor leave the lodge. At early dawn of the 
fourth day they select a leader from their number, appoint 
a distant place of meetmg ; and emeiging fixHn the lodge, 
each walks away from it alone to the place of rendezvous. 
Having arrived there, they determine whose horses are to be 
stolen, whose scalps taken; and commence their march. 
They always go out on foot, wholly dependent upon their 
own energies for food and every other necessary. Among 
other things it is considered a great disgrace to be long with- 
out meat and the means of riding. 

It sometimes happens that these parties are unable to sat- 
isfy the conditions of their consecration during the first sea- 
son ; and therefore are compelled to resort to some ingenious 
and satisfactory evasion of the obligation of their vow, or to 
go into winter quarters till another opening spring allows 
them to prosecute their designs. The trappers relate a case 
of this kind, which led to a curious incident. A war party 
of Blackfeet had spent the season in seeking for their ene- 
mies without success. The storms of approaching winter 
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bad begun to bawl around, and a wisb to return to tbe Icyj; 
fires and buffalo meat, and bilarities and friend$bips of tbe 
camp of tbe tribe in tbe bigb vales of Upper Missouri, bad 
become ardent, wben a forlorn, solitary trapper, wbo bad 
long resided among tbem, entered tbeir camp. Affectionate 
and sincere greetings passed at tbe moment of meeting. 
Tbe trapper, as is tbe custom, was invited to eat ; and all ap- 
peared friendly and glad. But soon tbe Indians becan^p 
reserved, and wbispered ominously among tbemselvQ^. AJL 
lengtb came to tbe ear of tbe trapper bigb words of debate 
in regard to bis life. They all agreed tbat bis wbite skin in- 
dubitably indicated tbat be belonged to tbe great tribe of 
tbeir natural enemies, and tbat witb tbe blood of a wbfte 
upon tbeir garments, tbey would bave fulfilled tbe terms of 
tbeir vow, and could return to tbeir friends and tribe. But a 
part of tbem seriously questioned wbetber tbe sacred n^mee 
of friend and brotber, wbicb tbey bad for years applied to 
bim, bad not so cbanged bis natural relationsbip to .tben^ 
tbat tbe Great Spirit, to wbom tbey bad made tbeir vow, 
bad sent bim ^mong tbem in tbe cbaracter wbicb tbey^beiju- 
selves bad given bim — ^as a friend and brotber. If so, tby 
reasoned tbat tbe sacrifice of bis life would only anger Him^ 
and by no means relieve tbem from tbe obligations of tbeir 
vow. Anotber party reasoned tbat tbe Great Spirit bad^nt 
tbis victim among tbem to test tbeir, fidelity to Him. He 
bad indeed been tbeir friend; tbey bad called bim brother; 
but be was also tbeir natural enemy ; and tbat tbe Gr^at 
One to wbom tbey bad made tbeir vow, would not r^ea^ 
tbem at all from its obligations, if tbey allowed tbis factitique 
relation of friendship to interfere with obedience to Hin^elf. 
The other party rejoined, tbat altbougb tbe trapper wae 

their natural enemy, be was not one within the meaning of 
26 
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their vow; that the taking of his life would be an evasion of 
its sacred obligations — a blot upon their cotirage — and an * 
outrage upon the laws of friendship ; that they could find 
other victims, but that their friend could not find another 
life. The other party rebutted, that the trapper was con- 
fessedly their natural enemy ; that the conditions of their 
vow required the blood of their natural enemy ; and that the 
Great Spirit had sufficiently shown His views of the rela- 
five obligations of friendship and obedience to Himself m 
sending the trapper to their camp. The trapper's friends 
perceiving that the obstinacy of their opponents was unlikely 
to yield to reason, proposed as a compromise, that, since, if 
.they should adjudge the trapper their enemy within the re- 
quirements of their vow, his blood only would be needed to 
stain their garments, they would agree to take from him so 
,much as might be necessary for that purpose ; and that in 
consideration of being a brother, he should retain enough to 
keep his heart alive. As their return to their tribe would be 
secured by this measure, little objection was raised to it. 
The flint lancet was applied to the veins of the white man ; 
their garments were died with his blood ; they departed for 
their nation's village, and the poor trapper for the beaver 
among the hills. 

My worthy old guide, Kelly, had often seen these medicm- 
lodges. He informed me that many of his votive offerings 
tefore mentioned are permitted to decay with the lodge in 
which they are hung ; that the penalty to any mortal who 
should dare appropriate them to his use was death. A cer- 
tain white man, however, who had been robbed of his blanket 
at the setting in of winter, came upon one of these sacred 
lodges erected by the young Arrapahoes, which contained, 
Among other things, a blanket that seemed well calculated to 
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shield him from the cold. He spread it over his shivering 
frame, and very imadvisedlj went into the Arrapahoe vil- 
lage. The Indians knew the sacred deposit, held a council, 
called the culprit before them, and demanded why he had 
stolen from the Great Spirit ? In exculpation, he stated that 
he had been robbed ; that the Qreat Spirit saw him naked 
in the wbtry wind; pitied him; showed him the sacred 
lodge, and bade him take the blanket. * That seems to be 
well,' said the principal chief, to his fellow- counsellors, > the 
Great Spirit has an undoubted right to give away his own 
property ;' and the trader was released. 

Among the several personages whom I chanced \q meet 
at Brown's Hole, was an old Snake Indian, who saw Messrs. 
Lewis and Clark on the head waters of the Missouri in 1805. 
He is the uutividual of his tribe, who first saw the explo- 
rers' cavalcade. He appears to have been galloping from 
place to place in the office of sentinel to the Shoshonie camp 
when he suddenly found himself in the very presence of the 
whites. Astonishment fixed him to the spot. Men with 
faces pale as ashes, had never been seen by himself or na- 
tion. * The head rose high and round, the top flat ; it jutted 
over the eyes in a thin rim ; their skin was loose and flowing, 
and of various colors.' His fears at length overcoming hit 
curiosity, he fled in the direction of the Indian encampment 
But being seen by the whites, they pursued and brought him 
to their camp ; exhibited to him the effects of their fire- 
arms — loaded him with presents, and let him go. Having 
arrived among his own people, he told them he had seen men 
with faces pale as ashes, who were makers of thunder, light- 
ning, etc. This information astounded the whole tribe. 
They had lived many years, and their ancestors had lived 
many more, and there were many legends which spoke of 
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ttany wonderful tbings ; but a tale like this tLey never had 
keanL A eooneil waft therefore assembled to consider the 
liiatter. The man of strange words was summcmed before 
W; aad he rehesrsed, in ^bstance, what he had before told 
to Others ; bat was not believed. ' All men were red, and 
llMlrefore he eonM not have seen men as pale as ashea/ 
*The Great Spirit made the thunder and the l^htnmg ; he 
Aferefore couM not hjive seen men of any color that eould 
pr6duee it. He had seen nothing ; he had lied to his chief, 
nd should die.' At this stage of the proceedings, the cul^ 
prit produced some of the presents which he had received 
from the pale men. These being quite as new to them as 
pale faces were, it was determined ' that he should have the 
]j)4tilege of leading his judges to the place where he de^ 
elared he had seen these strange people ; ftnd if such were 
fennd there, lie shoiild be exeulpated ; if not, these presents 
were to be con^dered as conclusive evidence agmst hiBb, 
Hiat he dealt with evil apiiits, and that he was worthy e( 
dFeath by the arrows of his kiniblks.' The pale men — the 
tininder*makers — ^were foimd, and were witnesses of the 
{>o6r fellow's story. He was released ; and has ever sinc^ 
been much h<MUM-ed and loved by his tribe, add ewery- white 
OMininthe mountains. He is now about eighty yeans old, 
atad poor. But as he is Always ab6ut fort David Crockett^ 
hi is never permitted to want." 

The following extracts are from Lee and Frost's "Ten 
Years in Oregon." 

'' But perhaps we oi^t not to take our departure from 
Ifab place without noticing the great medical operation 
which was beii^ performed here. The patients consisted of 
ift^o^ig WofDan, who, upon examination, was found to have 
k'syghtfeVer; and a child, in much the same state, neither 



of tbeia being dangerously ill. But the doctors affirmi^ 
that they had been filled with skokoms ; and as proof pf th^ 
truth of their statement of the cases, they produced a sniaB 
i^ail sh^U, with a small string attached to it, aad a sinaV 
l^undi of hair, wound up with a thread, and eeveral othjr 
Skiticles of the some natvire, which they professed to l^vip 
taken from the stomachs of the sick, and there were still 
several to be clislodg«d before a cathartic you14 take any 
eSect ; but after these w«re removed, they said it would W 
^ood for Mr. Lee to give his medicine. They no^ W^^ 
preparations for a trial of their skill in endeavoring to r^ 
another of these evil genii or skokoms. One of the 4oct^ 
^ut of sii( or eight who constituted the grapd counc^, a^ ^ 
wbom appeared as wise as serpents, it would se^m had b^ 
Hke most successful in his attacks upon the strong-h^ld ^f 
4bis combination of skokons, so it was decided he ehoul^ \fp 
ibe leader in another general onset. Upon which he (u:awl^4 
soar the young woman — who was stretched upp9 a ^^ 
with a female attendant at her head — ^for the purposfi pf s^ 
eertaining the precise position of the enemy. Having d^tei- 
mined this pdnt, and made known all t£e particulars ^q }^ 
faculty, he prepared himself for the tug of war. ^bi^ ^'p 
did by drawing his right arm through the hole io his blanket 
around the aeck, so that his arm was now entirely 4^f^^ 
numbered. He then threw his long hair up over his h^s^ 
which entirely covered his face. Being now ready, h^ knee)^^ 
down, while all the other doctors, and men, wom^q, and 
children, were arranged on either side, equipped with stiql^ 
and long poles which reached to the board roof. The kn^^V 
ing doctor now commenced a wild and frightful song pr Cyp- 
rus, in which all joined, keeping time with their sticks. H^ 
now commenced moving with well- dissembled cauticm tp- 
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ward the patient, extending his hand toward her stomach, 
as an eagle would his talons, ready to seize his affrighted 
prej ; and the nearer he approached the lodgment of the 
ftkokom, the more furious hecame the singers and thumpers, 
and when he reached the stomach, at which he had been 
ainung, his distorted form and strained muscles evinced the 
appearance of perfect agonv. The choir now bore down 
with might and main, and the practitioner now plunged his 
two fists into the patient's stomach most unmercifully ; axkd 
seixing one of the enemy by the neck or heels, or somewhere 
else, he appeared to find it very hot ;* but drawing back 
quickly, plunged his hands into a trough of cold water, 
which was standing hard by, and then seized the unyielding 
foe again ; but as it had then assumed something of the na- 
ture of the eel, and slipped out of his hands, he quickly 
caught up some ashes, rubbed it on his fingers, then laid 
hold upon it for the third time, screaming and yelling in the 
most terific manner, while the company plied their sticks, 
and singing, or rather screammg, pipes with redoubled en- 
ergy. The battle now became doubtful ; but after many 
manly efforts victory turned upon the doctor's side, who, by 
one mighty effort, broke the hold of the skokom upon the 
patient, which now turned wholly upon the doctor, causing 
htm to cry out for help. The company was now in perfect 
ecstacies, pounding as though life and death depended upon 
eyery stroke ; and bellowing at the very top of their voices, 
*Ha ha yeh, ha hA yeh.' Two of the faculty now caught 
the almost overpowered doct<H> around the waist, and bore 
him, screeching and writhing, away from the patient, amidst 
the thundering noise of the transported spectators and at- 
tendant physicians ; but all of a sudden the victorious doc 
tor cried, ' Ho ho ho,* and making an effort, as though he 
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was catching after something toward the top of the lodgei 
exclaimed, ' There, he has gone through the roof!' The 
music now ceased, every Indian and squaw appeared aston- 
ished, while the doctor explained Ihe whole process in an 
elaborate speech. After witnessing several such feats, Mr* 
Lee commenced reproving them for. their folly; but a ven- 
erable old doctor informed him that it would be best for him 
to depart before he found himself in trouble. So taking the 
old man's advice, we laid in a stock of fresh dried salmon, 
got our crew on board, and left the doctor's to manage the 
remainder of the skokoms according to their ancient mode of 
practice." ***** 

" Let the reader now be introduced to the most influential 
persons among this people. These are the 'medicin-men,' 
or conjurors, who can, it is believed, set the evil spirit of 
disease at defiance, cast it out where it has dared to enter, 
and make it seize, with an unyielding, deadly grasp, the ob- 
jects of their displeasure. The people believe that they hold 
intercourse with spirits, that they can see the disease, wluch . 
is some extraneous thing, as a small shell, or a pipe, or a 
piece of tobacco, or some other material substance, which 
they — the doctors-— describe. It is firmly believed that they 
can send a bad 'tam-ana-a-was' into a person, and make 
him die, unless it be cast out by some other ' medicin-man.' 
If a threat is made, or is intimated, by one of them, that a 
certain person will not live long, no sooner does he hear of 
it than he is alarmed, and feels himself a dead man. For 
their services they are paid in advance, and often their de-* 
mands are high, and their practice is lucrative. When theii: 
patients die, they restore the fees. This is necessary foi: 
their own security, for otherwise they might be charged 
with having caused his death, which would render them the 
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mart of revenge. If one of the order is his rival or enemy, 
And he wishes this obstacle to his own advancement removed, 
the affirmation that he caused the death of some person will 
|>robab]y be followed with his death by some of the relativear 
<}f the deceased. Several deaths from this cause took place 
at the Dalles the first year after the station was occupied, 
and this is a common occurrence among many of the sur- 
rounding tribes. Sometimes it happens that the doctor 
fiikea^ all his patient has, not leaving a dying man his last, 
perhaps his only, garment or covering. A case of this kind 
occurred at the Dalles. A young man was in a consumption, 
and was in the writer's care — ^he was frightened away to 
the doctor by some one who saw he had a shirt and trousers, 
and shoes, and a light blanket, which he had received ia 
part from me ; and it was not long before he had stripped 
him of the whole, and then left him to die, or hastened his 
death. The poor man had no friends, and the doctor was 
safe. 

As we shall have occasion to notice instances of these 
practices in the progress of our work, the writer will only 
mention briefly the manner in which it is sometimes per^ 
farmed, which will give the reader some idea of its degrading 
nature. Seveml poles are tied together at the ends, and 
from six to ten men are arranged along them in a sitting 
posture, each having a stick with which he beats on the 
poles, and thus a loud jarring noise is produced, which may 
be heard a long distance. This is accompanied with a kind 
of singing, in which the * medicin-man' leads while he kneels 
near his patient on the other side of the poles, making hor- 
rid contortions and griBKrces,"^ if some demoniac was raging 
within. The chant is not long, and then, after a few min- 
utes, is renewed again, and thus repeated several times. 
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The way being now prepared, lie approaches his patient, 
and, after a painful and persevering ^Fbrt, with his month 
applied as a cupping glass, he transfers the 'sko-kom,*^ oe 
' tam-an-a-was/ or disease, wholly or in part, from the pa* 
tient to himself! In this stage of the treatment two men 
approach him, and taking hold of ropes about his waist and 
beneath his arms, free him from the patient, when he appears 
as one dead. Very soon he begins to show signs of life — 
a limb moves, he mutters, turns, gets on his hands and knees, 
rises slowly up, can hardly stand, growiNtronger, summons 
a mighty effort ! — ^music lifts, labors ! — ^makes an unearthly 
scream, and violently throwing out his arms at full length, 
ejects the evil principle, and he is now ready for a new 
onset r ♦••••• 

** While Mr. Shepherd, as, has been related, was confined 
to his dying bed, and not long before his decease, his heart was 
cheered by hearing that the Lord was visiting the Dalles sta-i 
tion in the aWkening and conversion of souls. That this was 
the work of God at its beginning and in its progress^ the 
writer fully believes. What if some, or even most of the 
anticipated results failed ? Does this prove that it was not 
God's doing? By no means; for instances are frequent in 
which he revives hb work in portions of his vineyard, and 
most of the anticipated fruits never appear. See this illus- 
trated by an unerring Teacher in the parable of the sower. 
Matt. xiii. The writer, when this good work commenced, 
was absent, having gone some time previous to the Walamet, 
and did not return till past the 15th of November. When 
he arrived, Mr. Perkins met him at the shore, and told him 
that a gracious work was begun among the natives. Of t^i' 
he had strong doubts, and could not assent till the proof 
appeared ; for before he went to the Walamet, they had be- 
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.come 80 lawless and daring that our safety was endangered, 
and be had just brought several muskets and a supply of 
powder and balls from Vancouyer for defence, intending to 
garrison the dwellmg-house, and resist any hostility they 
might attempt. But now these munitions of war were not 
needed, for it apj)eared truly that the God, of peace had 
come to the help of his servants, and the salvation of his 
people. Mr. Perkins was found laboring zealously night and 
day, going iroxfi lodge to lodge, praying and exhorting, 
holding prayer meetings and preaching. His own soul had 
been recently blessed with a signal salvation, and walking 
in the 'comfort of tjie Holy Ghost,' he had the cause of God 
greatly at heart. Large numbers of the natives attended 
the meetings as earnest hearers, and several had begun to 
piay. One had already been converted. After several 
weeks of deep repentance, in which he met with much op- 
position, and devoted many hours to prayer, his soul was 
set at hberty in a prayer meeting ; and althougji his joy was 
not great, the change was .soon manifest. He began at once 
to ' declare what God had done for his soul,' exhorted all he 
met to come to Jesus, and prayed with deep and fervent 
longings for the souls of his relations and others. This event 
awakened a deeper and wider interest among the people ; 
insomuch that the number of inquirers obliged Mr. Perkins 
to give himself entirely up to the work, as mentioned above. 
As to Mr. Perkins and the writer, their hearts were knit to- 
gether in love, and long will those seasons of 'refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord,' which we enjoyed in those 
happy days, be remembered, when the language of our 
hearts was, 'Jesus is mine, and I am Jus.' Our object and 
aim were now one — the salvation of the souls around us; 
and we desired no higher employment than to s^re them as 
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the heirs of eternal life. We felt that they belonged to 
Ghrist> and he could and would save them. 

With these views our united strength was now consecra- 
ted to this work, which the Lord of the yinejard had evi^ 
dently assigned us. Our meetings were held in the house 
mentioned in the last chapter, which was thirty bj twentj 
feet ; but on the sabbath it would, not hold the people, so 
that sometimes it was necessary to hold a meeting in the 
other house at the same time. Every morning and eyening 
they were assembled for public prayers, when a portion of 
the New Testament history was expounded by one of us. 
Such was their interest in the meetings, that the want of 
clothing sufficient to protect them from the cold, or of shoes 
to keep their feet from the frost and snow — ^for even many 
of the women had none — could not keep them away, though 
they had to walk a mile in going and returning. Who, let 
me ask, in this christian land, would do more than this in 
order to hear the blessed gospel ? Some time after my re- 
turn from the Walamet, there being about twenty souls, men 
and women, in deep distress on account of their sms, and 
apparently near the 'kingdom,' we met in a special prayer 
meeting, where few except those were present. Here was 
earnest, united praying, and the 'kingdom of heaven was ta- 
ken by violence.' More than half the number gave endence 
of a happy change. Their agitated hearts felt an unknown 
peace, a joyful smile sat on their faces, and their lips praised 
the name of Jesus. * Mi-cah Jesus Christ e-toke-te ! — ^Thou, 
Jesus Christ, art good !' 'Cupet mi-cah mi-mah e-toke-te ! 
Thou alone art good!' — *Can-nu-it e-toke-te! — Certainly 
thou art good !' 'Jesus good !' 'Jesus good !' 

The 'spirit of adoption' was now as manifest as had been a 
little before the 'spirit of bondage.' One of these, a leading 
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maa, who k sometimes caRed 'Bostoa' hj his people, be«> 
cause his head is not flattened, was some time before asked 
by Mr. Perkins why h^ rose so much earlier than formerly. 
^Why/ said he, *I cannot sleep. When I go home and lie 
down, I think of your leaching, and I cannot sleep. I sleep 
a little, and then dream I am in meeting, and my heart is all 
the time talking over what you say. liy heart was for- 
merly asleep, I see, but now it is awake.' As socm as his 
own proud spirit was humbled, and his troubled ccmscience 
had fbund peace, he sought his wife and daughter, knelt by 
ihem and told them to pray. 

Here may be given a specimen of their praying. O thou 
great Ood on high, we now pray to th^e. Our fathers knew 
thee not, they died in darkness, but we have heard of thee 
— ^now we see a little. TVuly we are wretched ! Our hearts 
were blind — dark as night — alwaya foolibh~~our ears closed! 
Our hearts bad — all bad — ^always bad — full of evil — ^nothing 
good — not <me/ Thou knowest.l Truly we pray now to 
thee. O make us good \ Put away our bad hearts. Give 
us thy Holy Spirit to make our hearts soft ! Our hearts are 
hard like a stone. Give us light. O make our hearts new 
— ^good — ^all good — ^always good I Formerly we stole — ^told 
lies — were full of anger; now done! * Kashke alka ha- 
dow! Never again sol' Now we desire thee, come into 
our hearts — ^now come ! Jesus Christ thy Son died for us ; 
O Jesus, wash our hearts^ < If inch' t-cah- meet cow-o-lutc 
quich-cah \ — Behold and bless !' 

Several others were soon after added to this number. 
Mrs. Perkins now devoted a part of every day in prayer 
meetings with the females, and the work continued to pros- 
per. The voice of prayer was now heard in the lodge, and 
wood, and glen ; the early morning and the evening were yo- 
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cal with the suppliant's voice, and the place where the 
'church-going bell' was 'never heard/ was honored with the 
presence of the 'Head of the church' in many a hallowed . 
spot where he met the contrite ^sinner returning from his 
ways.* 

There was an okk i&rb, who for some thne stood aloof 
from the work, because others of a lower class took the lead 
in it ; and this made him of less consequence than he de- 
sired, and he opposed^^^^he little band for seyeral weeks. 
During this time he was in a very unhappy state of mind. 
One day as the writer was speaking with him closely about 
God, whom he was bound to obey and love, he seemed 
deeply affected, and wept, and while we prayed together his 
tears flowed freely ; he did not, however, yield his heart to 
God till the first of May, several weeks after. 'How do you 
feel ?' said Mr. Perkins to another old man as they were go- 
ing out to pray in the wood. 'O,' said he, 'my heart is 
▼ery small and sorrowful. Yesterday I prayed most all day 
out behind that hill,' pointing to a distant hill ; 'but my heart 
is still bad !' *Jesus can change it,' said Mr. P.; 'Jesus has 
died for you !' So kneeling down they prayed. The poiur 
old man believed in Jesus, and light, love, and joy filled bis 
heart — ^another proof of the love of God to the poor, wh<»a 
he makes 'heirs to his kingdom !' 

These pages relate to tlie work at the station, chiefly 
among the Indians of the Gaelasco village near it, and this 
continued to spread till but a small number were left, aod 
ako extended to two small villages a few miles below, em- 
bracing also a Httle vilhtge of the Wallawallas, living near 
Gaelasco ; most of them were formed mto classes by Mr. 
Perkins before the 10th of January, 1840. The writer had 
been laboring among the Indians on the river below» down 
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to the Cascadefe, of which we will speak hereafter, and first 
notice this work at its introductioa among the Indians at 
• Wishham. 

Mr. Perkins visited this village on the 10th of January, 
1840. The round-head man, 'Boston,' was with him, as an 
interpreter : this man had assisted him from the day of his 
conversion, and was found an efficient helper : the season 
was cold, and the first night they took little notice of him : 
encamped in a lodge of sticks and mats. There, next day, 
he found a large celler, which was formerly used as a dan- 
cing hall, and clearing it out, used it for a meeting house. 
It was large enough to hold all the village — ^three hundred 
souls. A few men and boys, and about twenty-five women, 
came in the forenoon. Their number increased at eveiy 
meeting, till on the fourth day almost the whole village were 
present. Such objects never met your eyes ! Naked, squal- 
id, deformed, blind, halt, lame : Mr. P. truly adds, 'destruc- 
tion and misery are in theur ways,' as saith the scriptures. 
After he had preached two days, they seemed to awake as 
from a dream ; many began to pray, and the cry became 
general as the meeting progressed. The barren rocks be- 
hmd Wishham echoed their earnest prayers, and many after- 
ward testified that they became happy while thus engaged, 
and many spoke feelingly of their past wretchedness and 
darkness, and seemed to feel a deep abhorrence of their 
sins, and expressed a determination to serve God hence- 
forth. 

One old man, on hearing Mr. Perkins* interpreter tell the 
story of Jesus, exclaimed, ' this is the talk I want to hear V 
Then addressing Mr. Perkins, he with a poker drew some 
coals from the fire, saymg, *there, you have come just to 
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pull me out of ilie fire !' At hk subsequent visits during 
the winter^ the work appeared to be contbuallj advancing, 
and several were found to be useful as exhorters. Here he 
formed several classes, including a veiy large part of the 
viUage." 
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COL. FREMONT'S ADVENTURES IN CROSSING 
CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN. 

February Ist. — ^The snow which had intei^itted m the 
evening, eommenoed falling agam in the course of the night, 
and it snowed steadily all day. In the morning I acquainted 
the men with my decision, and explained tq them that neces- 
sity required us to make a great effort to clear the mouB- 
tains. I reminded them of the beautiful' valley of the Sac- 
ramento, with which they were familiar from the descrip- 
tions of Carson, who had been there some fifteen years ago, 
and who, in our late privations, had delighted us in speakmff 
of its rich pastures and abounding game, and drew a viviS 
contrast between its summer climate, less than a hundred 
miles distant^ and the falling snow around us. I informed 
them (and long experience had given them confidence in my 
observations and good instruments) that almost directly 
west, and only about seventy miles distant, was the great 
farming establishment of Captain Sutter — a gentleman who 
had formerly lived ir Missouri, and, emigrating to this coun- 
try, had become the possessor of a principality. I assured 
them that from.^^e heights of the mountain before us, we 
should doubtless see the valley of the Sacrimento river, and 
with one effort jplace ourselves again in th^ midst of plenty. 
The people received this decision with the cheerful obedi- 
ence which had always characterized them, and the day 
was immediately devoted to the preparations necessary to 
enable us to carry it into effect. Leggms, moccasins, cloth- 
ing — all were put into the best state to resist the cold. Our 
guide was not neglected. Extremity of suffering might 
make him desert ; we therefore did the best we could for 
him. Leggins, moccasins, some articles of clothing, and a 
large green blanket, in addition to the blue and scarlet cloth, 
were kvished upon him, and to his great and evident con- 
tentment. He arrayed Umself in all his colors, and, clad in 
^reen, blue, and scarlet, he made a gay-looking Indian ; and, 
26 
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with his various presents, was probably richer and better 
clothed than any of his tribe had ever been before. 

I have already said that our provisions were very low ; we 
had neither tallow or grease of any kind remaining, and the 
want of salt became one of our greatest privations. The 
poor dog which had been found in the Bear River valley, and 
which had been a compagnon de voyage ever since, had now 
become fat, and the mess to which it belonged, requested 
permission to kill it. Leave was granted. Spread out on 
the snow, the meat looked very good ; and it made a strength- 
ening meal for the greater part of the camp. Indians brought 
in two or three rabits during the day, wlueh were purchased 
from them. 

The river was fwty to seventy feet wide, and now entirely 
frosen over. It was wooded with large cottonwood, willow, 
and grain de harnf. By observation, the latitude of this en- 
campment was 88^ 37' 18*. 

2d. — ^It had ceased snowing, and this morning the lower 
air was clear and frosty; and six or seven thousand feet above, 
the peaks of the Sierra now and th^ti appeared among the 
rolling clouds, which were rapidly dispersing before the sun. 
Our Lidian shook his head as he pointed to the icy pinnacles, 
shooting high up into the sky, and seeming almost immedi- 
ately above us. Crossing the river on the ice, and leaving 
it immediately, we commenced the ascent of the mountain 
along the vaUey of a tributary stream. The people were 
unusually silent, for every man knew that our enterprise was 
hazardous, and the issue doubtful. 

The snow deepened rapidly, and it soon beeame necessary 
to break a road. For thM service, a party of ten was formed, 
mounted on the strongest horses, each man in succession 
opening the road on foot, or on horseback, until himself and 
his horse became fatigued, when he stepped aside, and, the 
remaining number passing ahead, he took his station in the 
rear. Leaving this stream, and pursuing a very direct 
course, we passed over an intervemng ridge to the river we 
had left. On the way we passed two low huts entirely 
covered with snow, which might very easily have escaped 
observation. A family was Bving in each; and the only 
trail I saw in the neighborhood was from the door-hole to a 
nut-pine tree near, which supplied them with food and fuel. 
We found two similar huts on the creek where we next ar- 
rived ; and, traveling a little higher up, encamped on its 
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bank in about four feet depth of snow. Carson found near, 
an open bill-side, where the wind and the sun had melted 
the snow, leaving, exposed sufficient bunch-grass for the 
animals to-night. 

The nut-pines were now giving way to heavy timber, and 
there were now immense pines on the bottom, around the 
roots of which the sun had melted away the snow; and 
here we made our camp and built huge fires. To-day we 
had traveled sixteen miles, and our elevation above the sea 
was 6,700 feet. 

3d. — ^Turning our faces directly towards the main chain, 
we ascended an open hollow along a small tributary to the 
river, which, according to the Indians, issues from a moun- 
tain to the south. The snow was so deep in the hollow, 
that we were obliged to travel along the steep hill-sides, and 
over spurs, where the wind and sun had in places lessened 
the snow, and where the grass, which appeared to be in 
good quahty along the sides of the mountains, was exposed. 
We opened our road in the same way as yesterday, but 
made only seven miles, and encamped by some springs at 
the foot of a high and steep hill, by which the hollow as- 
cended to another basin in the mountain. The little stream 
below waa entirely buried in snow. The springs were shaded 
by the boughs of a lofty cedar, which here made its first ap- 
pearance ; the usual height was one hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and thirty feet, and one that was measured 
near by was six feet in diameter. 

There being no grass exposed here, the horses were sent 
back to that which we had seen a few miles below. We 
occupied the remainder of the day in beating down a road 
to the foot of the hill, a mile or two distant ; the snow being 
beaten down when moist, in the warm part of the day, and 
then hard frozen at night, made a foundation that would 
bear the weight of the animals next morning. During the 
day several Indians joined us on snow-shoes. These were 
made of a circular hoop, about a foot in diameter, the inte- 
rior space being filled with an open network of bark. 

4th. — I went ahead early with two or three men, each 
with a led horse to break the road. We were obliged to 
abandon the hollow entirely, and work along the mountain- 
side, which was very steep, and the snow covered with an 
icy crust. We cut a footing as we advanced, ani trampled 
a road through for the animals ; but occasionally one 
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plunged outside the trail, and slided along the afield to the 
bottom, a hundred yards below. Late in the day we reached 
another bench in the hollow, where, in summer, the stream 
passed over a small precipice. Here was a short distance 
of dividing ground between the two ridges, and beyond an 
open basin, some ten miles across, whose bottom presented 
a field of snow. At the further or western side rose the 
middle crest of the mountain, a dark looking ridge of vol- 
canic rock. 

The summit line presented a range of naked peaks, appa- 
rently destitute of snow and vegetation ; but below the face 
of the whole country was covered with timber of extraordi- 
narv size. 

Towards a pass which the guide indicated here, we at- 
tempted in the afternoon to force a road ; but after a labo- 
rious plunging through two or three hundred yards, our best 
horses gave out, entirely refusing to make any further effort, 
and, for the time, we were brought to a stand. The guide 
informed us that we were entering the deep snow, and here 
began the difficulties of the mountain ; and to him, and al- 
most to all, our enterprise 'seemed hopeless. I returned a 
short distance back, to the break in the hollow, where I met 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

The camp had been occupied all the day in endeavoring 
to ascend the hill, but only the best horses had succeeded ; 
the animals, generally, not having sufficient strength to 
bring themselves up without the packs ; and all the line of 
road between this and the springs were strewed with camp- 
stores and equipage, and horses floundering in snow. I 
therefore immediately encamped on the ground with my 
own mess, which was in advance, and directed Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick to encamp at the springs, and send all the animals, in 
charge of Tabeau, with a strong guard, back to the place 
where they had been pastured the night before. Here was 
a small spot of level ground, protected on one side by the 
mountwn, and on the other sheltered by a little rid^e of rock. 
It was an open grove of pines, which assimilated in size to 
the grandeur of the mountain, being frequently six feet in 
diameter. 

To-night we had no shelter, but we made a large fire 
around the trunk of one of the huge pines ; and covering 
the snow with small boughs, on which we spread our blan- 
kets, soon made ourselves comfortable. The night was very 
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bright and clear, though the thermometer was only at 10°. 
A strong wind, which sprang up at sundown, made it in- 
f ensly cold ; and this was one of the bitterest nights during 
the journey. 

Two Indians joined our party here ; and one of them, an 
old man, immediately began to harangue us, saying that 
ourselves and animals would perish in the snow ; and that 
if we would go back, he would show us another and a bet- 
ter way across the mountain. He spoke in a very loud 
voice, and there was a singular repetition of phrases and 
arrangement of words, which rendered his speech striking 
and not immusical. 

We had now begun to understand some words, and, with 
the aid of signs, easily comprenended the old man's simple 
ideas. ** Kock upon rock — rock upon rock — snow upon 
snow," said he ; " even if you get over the. snow, you will 
not be able to get down from the mountains." He made 
us the sign of precipices, and showed us how the feet of 
the horses would slip, arid throw them off from the narrow 
trails that led along their sides. Our Chinook, who com- 
prehended even more readily than ourselves, and believed 
our situation hopeless, covered his head with his blanket, 
and began to weep and lament. "I wanted to see the 
whites," said he ; "I came away from my own people to see 
the whites, and I would'nt care to die among them, but 
here" — ^and he looked around into the cold night and gloomy 
forest, and, drawing his blanket over his head, began again 
to lament. 

Seated around the tree, the fire illuminating the rocks 
and the tall bolls of the pines round about, and the old In- 
dian harranguing, we presented a group of very serious 
faces. ' 

6th. — ^The night had been too cold to sleep, and we were 
up very early. Our guide was standing by the fire with all 
his finery on ; and seeing him shiver in the cold, I threw on 
his shoulders one of my blankets. We missed him a few 
minutes afterwards, and never saw him again. He had de- 
serted. His bad faith and treachery were in perfect keep- 
ing with the estimate of Indian character, which a long in- 
tercourse with this people had gradually forced upon my 
mind. 

While a portion of the camp were occupied in bringing 
up the baggage to this pomt, the remainder w^e busied in 
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making sledges and snow-shoes. I had determined to ex- 
plore the mountain ahead, and the sledges were to be used 
in transporting the baggage. 

The mountains here consisted wholly of a White micace- 
ous granite. The day was perfectly clear, and, while the 
sun was in the sky, warm and pleasant. 

By observation our latitude was 38° 42' 26"; and eleva- 
tion by the boiling point, 7,400 feet. 

6th. — Accompanied by Mr. Fitzpatrick, I set out to-day 
with a reconnoitering party on snow-shoes. We marched all 
in single file, trampling the snow as heavily as we could. — 
Crossing the open basm, in a march of about ten miles we 
reached the top of one of the peaks, to the left of the pass 
indicated by our guide. Far below us, dimmed by the dis- 
tance, was a large snowless valley, bounded on the western 
side, at the distance of about a hundred miles, by a low 
range of mountains, which Carson recognised with delight 
as the mountains bordering the coast. " There," said he, 
" is the little mountain — ^it is fifteen years since I saw it ; 
but I am just as sure as if I had seen it yesterday." Be- 
tween us, then, and this low coast range, was the valley of 
the Sacramento ; and no one who had not accompanied us 
through the incidents of our life for the last few months 
could realize the delight with which at last we looked down 
upon it. At the distance of apparently 30 miles beyond 
us were distinguished spots of prairie ; and a dark Hne 
which could be traced with the glass, was imagined to be 
the course of the river ; but we were evidently at a great 
height above the valley, and between us and the plains ex- 
tended miles of snowy fields and broken ridges of pine-cov- 
ered mountains. 

It was late in the day when we turned towards the camp ; 
and it grew rapidly cold as it drew towards night. One of 
the man became fatigued, and his feet began to freeze, and 
building a fire in the trunk of a dry old cedar, Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick remained with him until his clothes could be dried, and 
he was in a condition to come on. After a day's march of 
20 miles, we straggled into the camp one after another, at 
night-fall ; the greater number excessively fatigued, only 
two of the party having ever traveled on snow shoes before. 

All our energies are now dh-ected to gettmg our animals 
across the snow ; and it was supposed that after all the bag- 
gage had been drawn with the sleighs over the trail we had 
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made, it would be sufficiently hard to bear our animals. At 
several places between this point and the ridge, we had dis- 
covered some grassy spots, where the wind and sun had dis- 
persed the snow from the sides of the hills, and these were 
to form resting-places to support the animals for a night in 
their passage across, On our way across we had set on 
fire several broken stumps, and dried trees, to melt holes in 
the snow for the camps. Its general depth was five feet ; 
but we passed over places where it was twenty feet deep, 
as shown by the trees. 

With one party drawing sleighs loaded with baggage, I 
advanced to-day about four miles along the trail, and en- 
camped at the first grassy spot, where we expected to bring 
our horses. Mr. Fitzpatrick, with another party, remained 
behind, to form an intermediate station between us and the 
animals. 

8th. — ^The night has been extremely cold ; but perfectly 
still, and beautifully clear. Before the sun appeared this 
morning, the thermometer was 3° below zero ; 1° higher, 
when his rays struck the lofty peaks ; and 0° when they 
reached our camp. 

Scenery and weather combined, must render these moun- 
tains beautiful in summer ; the purity and deep-blue color of 
the sky are singularly beautiful ; the days are sunny and 
bright, and even warm in the noon hours ; and if we could 
be free from the many anxieties that oppress us, even now 
we would be delighted here; but our provisions are get- 
ting fearfully scant. Sleighs arrived with baggage about 
ten o'clock ; and leaving a portion of it here, we continued 
on for a mile and a half, and encamped at the foot of a long 
hill on this side of the open bottom. 

Bemier and Godey, who yesterday morning had been 
sent to ascend a higher peak, got in, hungry and fatigued. 
They confirmed what we had already seen. Two other 
sleighs arrived in the afternoon ; and the men being fatigued, 
I gave them all tea and sugar. Snow clouds began to rise 
in the S. S. W. ; and, apprehensive of a storm, which would 
destroy our road, I sent the people back to Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
with directions to send for the animals in the morning. — 
With me remained Mr. Preuss, Mr. Talbot, and Cfirson, with 
Jacob. 

Elevation of the camp, by the boiling point, is 7,920 feet. 

9th. — ^During the night the weather changed, the wind 
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rising to a gale, and commencing to snow before daylight ; 
before morning the trail was covered. We remained quiet 
in camp all day, in the course of which the weather improved. 
Four sleighs arrived towards evening, with the bedding of 
the men. We suffer much from the want of salt ; and all 
the men are becoming weak from insufficient food. 

lOth. — ^TapUn was sent back with a few men to assist Mr. 
Fitzpatrick ; and continuing on with three sleighs carrying a 
part of the baggage, we had the satisfaction to encamp 
within two and a h^f miles of the head oi the hollow, and 
at the foot of the last mountain ridge. Here two large 
trees had been set on fire, and in the holes, where the snow 
had been melted away, we found a comfortable camp. 

The wind kept' the air filled with snow during the day ; 
the sky was very dark in the south-west, though elsewhere 
very clear. The forest here has a noble appearance ; and 
tall cedar is abundant; its greatest height being 130 feet, 
and circumference 20, three or four feet above the ground ; 
and here I see for the first time the white pine, of which 
there are some magnificent tree». Hemlock spruce is among 
the timber, occasionally as large as eight feet in diameter, 
four feet above the ground; but, in ascending, it tapers 
rapidly to less than one foot at the height of eighty feet. — 
I have not seen any higher ihan ISO feet, and the slight 
upper part is frequently broken off by the wind. The wHte 
spruce is frequent ; and the red pine (pinus Colorado of the 
Mexicans) which constitutes the beautiful forest along the 
banks of the Sierra Nevada to the northward, is here the 
principal tree, not attaining a greater height than 140 feet, 
though with sometimes a diameter of ten. Most of these 
trees appeared to differ slightly from those of the same kind 
on the other side of the continent. 

The elevation of the camp by the boiling point, is 8,050 
feet. We are now 1,000 feet above the level of the Souih 
Pass in the Rocky mountain ; and still we are not done as- 
cending. The top of a flat ridge near was bare of snow, 
and very well sprinkled with bunch-grass, sufficient to pas- 
ture the animals two or three days ; and this was to be their 
main point of support. This ridge is composed of a com- 
pact trap, or basalt of a columnar structure ; over the sur- 
face are scattered large boulders of porus trap. The hills 
are in many places entirely covered with small fragments of 
volcanic rock. 
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Putting on on our snow-shoes, we spent the afternoon in 
exploring a road ahead. The glare of the snow> combined 
with great fatigue^ had rendered many people nearly blind ; 
but we were fortunate m haying some black silk handker- 
chiefs, which, worn as veils, very much reheved the eye. 

11th. — ^High wind continued, and our trail this morning 
was nearly invisible — here and there indicated by a little 
ridge of snow. Our situation became tiresome and dreary, 
requiring a strong exercise of patience and resolution. 

In the evening I received a message from Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
acquainting me with the utter failure of his attempt to get 
our mules and horses over the snow — ^the half hidden trail 
ha^ proved entirely too slight to support th^u, and they had 
broken through, and were plunging about or lying half bu- 
ried in snow. He was occupied in endeavoring to get them 
back to his camp ; and in the mean time sent to me for fur- 
ther instructions. I wrote to him to send the animals imme- 
diately back to their old pastures ; and after having made 
mauls and shovels^ turn in all the strength of his party to 
open and beat a road through the snow, strengthening it 
with branches and boughs of the pines. 

12th. — ^We made naauls, and worked hard at our end of 
the road all day. The wind was high, but the sun bright, 
and the snow thawing. We worked down the face of the 
hill, to meet the people at the other end. Towards sun- 
down it began to grow cold, and we shouldered our mauls 
and trudged back to camp. 

1 dth. — ^We contmued to laboi* on the road ; and in the 
course of the day had the satisfaction to see the people 
working down the face of the opposite hill, about three 
miles distant. During the morning we had the pleasure of 
a visit from Mr. Fitzpatrick, with the information that all 
was going on well. A party of Indians had passed on snow- 
shoes, who said they were going to the western side of the 
mountain after fish. This was an indication that the salmon 
were coming up the streams ; -and we could hardly restrain 
our impatience as we thought of them, and worked with in- 
creased vigor. 

The meat train did not arrive this evemng, and I gave 
Godey leave to kill our little dog, (Tlamath,) which he pre- 
pared in Indian fashion ; scorching off the hair, and wash- 
ing the skin with soap and snow, and then cutting it up into 
pieces which were laid on the snow. Shortly afterwards. 
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the sleigli arrived with a supply of horse-meat ; and we had 
to-night an ertraordinary dinner — ^pea-soup, mule and dog. 

14th — ^The dividing ridge of the Sierra is in sight from 
this encampment. Accompanied by Mr. Prenss, I ascended 
to-day the highest peak to the right ; from which we had a 
beautiful view of a mountain lake at our feet, about fifteen 
miles in length, and so entirely surrounded by mountains 
that we could not di3cover an outlet. We had taken with 
us a glass ; but though we enjoyed an extended view, the 
valley was half hidden in mist, as when we had seen it be- 
fore. Snow could be distinguished on the higher parts of the 
coast mountains ; eastward, as far as the eye could extend, 
it ranged over a terrible mass of broken snowy mountains, 
fading off blue in the distance. The rock composing the 
summit consists of a very coarse, dark, volcanic conglomer- 
ate ; the lower parts appeared of a slaty structure. The 
highest trees were a few scattered cedars and aspens. From 
the immediate foot of the peak, we were two hours reaching 
the summit, and one hour and a quarter in descending. The 
day had been very bright, still, and clear, and spring seems 
to be advancing rapidly. While the sun is in the sky, the 
snow melts rapidly, and gushing springs cover the face of 
the mountain in all the exposed places ; but their surface 
freezes instantly with the disappearance of the sun. 

I obtained to-night some observations; and the result 
fr(»n these, and others made during our stay, gives for the 
latitude 38° 41' 67", longitude 120° 26' 67", and rate of 
the chronometer 26.82". 

16th. — ^We had succeeded in getting our animals safely 
to the first grassy hill ; and this morning I started with Ja- 
cob on a reconnoitering expedition beyond the mountain. — 
We traveled along the crests of narrow ridges, extending 
down from the mountain in the direction of the valley, from 
which the snow was fast melting away. On the open spots 
was tolerably good grass ; and I judged we should succeed 
in getting the camp down by way of these. Towards sun- 
down we discovered some icy spots in a deep hollow ; and, 
descending the mountain, we encamped on the head-water 
of a little creek, where at last the water found its way to 
the Pacific. 

The night was clear and very long. We heard the cries 
of some wild animals, which had been attracted by our fire, 
and a flock of geese passed over during the night. Even 
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these strange sounds had something pleasant to our senses 
in this region of silence and desolation. 

We started again eajrly in the morning. The creek ac- 
quired a regtflar breadth of about twenty feet, and we soon 
began to hear the rushing of the water below the icy sur- 
face, over which we traveled to avoid the snow ; a few miles 
below we broke through, where the water was several feet 
deep, and halted to make a fire and dry our clothes. We 
continued a few miles farther, walking being very laborious 
without snow-shoes. 

I was now perfectly satisfied that we had struck the 
stream on which Mr. Sutter lived ; and turning about, made 
a hard push, and reached the camp at dark. Here we had 
the pleasure to find all the remaining animals, 57 in number, 
safely arrived at the grassy hill near the camp ; and here, 
also, we were agreeabfy surprised with the sight of an abun- 
dance of salt. Some of the horse-guard had gone to a 
neighboring hut for pine nuts, and discovered unexpectedly 
a large cake of very white fine-grained salt, which the In- 
dians told them they had brought from the other side of the 
mountain ; they used it to eat with their pine nuts, and read- 
ily sold it for goods. 

On the 19 th, the people were occupied in making a road 
and bringing up the baggage ; and, on the afternoon of the 
next day, February 20, 1844, we encamped, with the ani- 
mals and all the materiel of the camp, on the sununit of 
the Pass in the dividing ridge, 1,000 miles by our traveled 
road from the Dalles to the Columbia. 

The people who had not yet been to this point, climed the 
neighboring peak to enjoy a look at the valley. 

The temperature of boiling water gave for the elevation 
of the encampment, 9,838 feet above the sea. 

This was two thousand feet higher than the South Pass 
in the Rocky mountains, and several peaks in view rose sev- 
eral thousand feet still higher. Thus at the extremity of 
the continent, and near the coast, the phenomenon was seen 
of a range of mountains still higher than the great Rocky 
mountains themselves. This extraordinary fact accounts for 
the Great Basin, and shows that there must be a system of 
small lakes and rivers here scattered over a flat country, and 
which the extended and lofty range of the Sierra Nevada 
prevents from escaping to the Pacific ocean. Latitude 38^ 
44' ; longitude 120° 28'. 
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Thus the pass in the Sierra Nevada, which so well de- 
serves its name of Snowy mountain, is eleven degrees west 
and about four degrees south of the South Pass. 

21st. — ^We now considered ourselves victorious over the 
mountain ; having only the descent before us, and the val- 
ley under our eyes, we felt strong hope that we should force 
our way down. But this was a case in which the descent 
was not facile. Still deep fields of snow lay between them, 
and there was a large intervening space of rough-looking 
mountains, through which we had yet to wind our way. — 
Carson roused me this morning with an early fire, and we 
were all up long before day, in order to pass the snow 
fields before the sun should render the crust soft. We en- 
joyed this morning a scene at sunrise, which even here was 
unusually glorious and beautiful. Immediately above the 
eastern mountains was repeated a cloud-formed mass of 
purple ranges, bordered with bright yellow gold ; the peaks 
shot up into a narrow line of crimson cloud, above which 
the air was filled with a greenish orange ; and over all wa& 
the singular beauty of the blue sky. Passing along a ridge 
which commanded the lake on our right, of which we began 
to discover an outlet through a chasm on the west, we 
passed over alternating open ground and hard crusted snow- 
fields which supported the animals, and encamped on the 
ridge, after a journey of six miles. The grass was better 
than we had yet seen, and we were encamped in a clump of 
trees 20 or 30 feet high, resembling white pine. With the 
exception of these small clumps, the ridges were bare ; and 
where the snow found the support of the trees, the wind 
had blown it up into banks 10 or 15 feet high. It required 
much care to hunt out a practicable way, as the most open 
places frequentlv led to impassable banks. 

We had hard and doubtful labor yet before us, as the 
snow appeared to be heavier where the timber began fur- 
ther down, with few open spots. Ascending a height, we 
traced out the best line we could discover for the next day's 
march, and had at least the consolation to see that the moun- 
tain descended rapidly. The day had been one of April — 
gusty, with a few occasional flakes of snow — ^which, in the 
afternoon, enveloped the upper mountain in clouds. We 
watched them anxiously, and now we dreaded a snow-storm. 
Shortly afterwards we heard the roll of thunder, and, look- 
ing towards the valley, found it enveloped in a thunder- 
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storm. For us, as connected with the idea of summer, it 
had a singular charm, and we watched its progress with ex- 
cited feelings until nearly sunset, when the sky cleared off 
brightly, and we saw a shinbg line of water directing its 
course towards another, a broader and larger sheet. We 
knew that these could be no other than the Sacrimento and 
the Bay of San Francisco ; but, after our long wandering 
in rugged moimtains, where so frequently we had met with 
disappointments, and where the crossing of every ridge dis- 
played some tmknown lake or river, we were yet almost 
afraid to believe that we were at last to escape into the ge- 
nial country of which we had heard so many glowing de- 
scriptions, and dreaded to find some vast interior lake, whose 
bitter waters would bring us disappointment. On the south- 
em shore of what appeared to be the bay could be traced 
the gleaming line where entered another large stream ; and 
again the Buenaventura rose up in our minds. 

Carson had entered the valley along the southern side of 
the bay, and remembered perfectly to have crossed the 
mouth of a very large stream, which they had been obliged 
to raft ; but the country then was so entirely covered with 
water from snow and rain, that he had been able to form no 
correct impressions of water-courses. 

We had the satisfaction to know that at least there were 
people below. Fires were lit up in the valley just at night, 
appearing to be in answer to ours : and these signs of life 
renewed, in some measure, the gayety of the camp. They 
appeared so near, that we judged them to be among the tim- 
ber of some of the neighboring ridges ; but, having them 
constantly in view day after day, and night after night, we 
afterwards found them to be fires that had been kmdled by 
the Indians among the tulares, on the shore of the bay, 80 
miles distant. 

Among the very few plants that appeared here, was the 
common blue flax. To-night a mule was killed for food. 

22d. — Our breakfast was over long before day. We took 
advantage of the coolness of the early morning to get over 
the snow, which to-day occurred in very deep banks among 
the timber ; but we searched out the coldest places, and 
the animals passed successfully with their loads over the 
hard crust. Now and then the delay of making a road oc- 
casioned much labor and loss of time. In the after part 
of the day, we saw before us a handsome grassy ndge 
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point ; and making a desperate push over a snow-field ten or 
fifteen feet deep, we happily succeeded in getting the camp 
across, and encamped on the ridge, after a march of three 
miles. We had agsdn the prospect of a thunder-storm be- 
low, and to-night we killed another mule — ^now our only re- 
source from starvation. 

We satisfied ourselves during the day that the lake had 
an outlet between two ranges on the right ; and with this 
the creek on which I had encamped probably effected a 
junction below. Between these we were descending. 

We continued to enjoy the same delightful weather ; the 
sky of the same beautiful blue, and such a sunset and sun- 
rise as on our Atlantic coast we could scarcely imagine. — 
And here among the mountains, 9,000 feet above the sea, 
we have the deep blue sky and sunny climate of Smyrna 
and Palermo, which a little map before me shows are in the 
same latitude. 

Elevation above the sea, by the boiling pomt, is 8,565 feet 

23d. — ^This was our most difficult day; we were forced 
off the ridges by the quantity of snow among the timber, 
and obliged to take to the mountain sides, where occasion- 
ally rocks and a southern exposure afforded us a chance to 
scramble along. But these were steep, and slippery with 
snow and ice ; and the tough evergreens of the mountain 
impeded our way, tore our skins, and exhausted our pa- 
tience. Some of us had the misfortune to wear moccasins 
with parfleche soles, so slippery that we could not keep our 
feet, and generally crawled across the snow-beds^ Axes 
and mauls were necessary to-day, to make a road through 
the snow. Going ahead with Carson to reconnoitre the 
road, we reached in the afternoon the river which made the 
outlet of the lake. Carson sprang over, clear across a place 
where the stream was compressed aniong rocks, but the 
parjleche sole of my moccasin glanced from the icy rock, 
and precipitated me into the river. It was some few sec- 
onds before I could recover myself in the current, and Car- 
son, thinking me hurt, jumped in after me, and we both had 
an icy bath. We tried to search awhile for my gun, which 
had been lost in the fall, but the cold drove us out ; and ma- 
king a large fire on the bank, after we had partially dried 
ourselves we went back to meet the camp. We afterwards 
found that the gun had been slung under the ice which 
Kned the banks of the creek. 
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tTsing om* old plan of breaking roads with alternate hor- 
ses, we reaehed the creek in the eyening, and encamped on 
a dry open place in the ravine. 

Another branch which we had followed, here comes in on 
the left ; and from this point the momitain wall, on which 
we had traveled to-day, faces to the south along the right 
bank of the river, where the sun appears to have melted 
the snow ; but the opposite ridge is entirely covered. — 
Here among the pines, the hill side produces but little grass 
— barely sufficient to keep life in the animals. We had the 
pleasure to be rained upon this afternoon ; and grass was 
now our greatest soKcitude. Many of the men looked badly ; 
and some this evenmg were giving out. 

24th. — ^We rose at three in the morning, for an astronom- 
ical observation, and obtained for the place a lat. of 38° 46' 
58". The sky was clear and pure, with a sharp wind from 
the northeast, and thermometer 2^ below the freezing point. 

We continued down the south face of the mountain ; our 
road leadmg over dry ground, we were able to avoid the 
snow almost entirely. In the course of the morning, we 
struck a foot path, which we were generally able to keep ; 
and the ground was soft to our animals' feet, being sandy 
or covered with mould. Green grass began to make its ap- 
pearance, and occasionally we found a hiU scatteringly cov- 
ered with it. The character of the forest continued the same ; 
and, among the trees, the pine with sharp leaves and very 
large cones was abimdant, some of them being noble trees. 
We measured one that had ten feet diameter, though the 
height was not more than one hundred and thirty feet. All 
along, the river was a roaring torrent, its fall very great ; 
and, descendiog with a rapidity to which we had long been 
strangers, to our great pleasure oak trees appeared on the 
ridge, and soon became very frequent ; on these I remarked 
great quantities of mistletoe. Eushes began to make their 
appearance ; and at a small creek where they were abundant, 
one of the messes was left with the weakest horses, while 
we continued on. 

The opposite mountain side was very steep and continuous 
— ^unbroken by ravines, and covered with pines and snow ; 
while on the side we were traveling, innumerable rivulets 
. poured down from the ridge. Continuing on, we halted a 
moment at one of these rivulets, to admire some beautiful 
evergreen trees, resembling live oak, which shaded the little 
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stream. They were forty to fifty feet Yugh, and two in diam- 
eter, with a uniform tufted top ; and the summer green of 
their beautiful foliage, with the singing birds, and the sweet 
summer wind which was whirling about the dry oak leaves, 
nearly intoxicated us with delight ; and we hurried on, filled 
with excitement, to escape entirely from the horrid region of 
inhospitable snow, to the perpetual spring of the Sacramento. 

When we had traveled about ten miles, the valley opened 
a little to an oak and pine bottom, through which ran rivu- 
lets closely bordered with rushes, on which our half-starved 
horses fell with avidity ; and here we made our encampment. 
Here the roaring torrent has already became a river, and we 
had descended to an elevation of 8,864 feet 

Along our road to-day the rock was a white granite, 
which appears to constitute the upper parts of the moun- 
tains on both the eastern and western slopes ; while between, 
the central is a volcanic rock. 

Another horse was killed to-night, for food. 

25th — ^Believing that the difficulties of the road were pas- 
sed, and leaving Mr. Fitzpatrick to follow slowly, as the con- 
dition of the animals required, I started ahead this morning 
with a party of eight, consisting of myself, Mr. Preuss and 
Mr. Talbot, Carson, Deroder, Towns, Proue, and Jacob. — 
We look with us some of the best animals, and my intention 
was to proceed as rapidly as possible to the house of Mr. 
Sutter, and return to meet the party with a supply of pro- 
visions and fresh animals. 

Continuing down the river, which pursued a very direct 
westerly course through a narrow valley, with only a very 
slight and narrow bott )m-land, we made twelve niiles, and 
encamped at some old Indian huts, apparently a fishing- 
place on tJie river. The bottom was covered with trees of 
deciduous foliage, and overgrown with vines and rushes.^- 
On a bench of the hill near by, was a hill of fresh green 
grass, six inches long in some of the tufts which I had the 
curiosity to measure. The animals werQ driven here ; and 
I spent part of the afternoon sitting on a large rock among 
them, enjoying the pauseless rapidity with wmch they luxu- 
riated on the unaccustomed food. 

The forest was imposmg to-da^ in the magnificence of 
the trees ; some of the pines bearing large cones, were ten 
feet in diamet^. Cedars also abounded, and we measured 
one twenty-eight and a half feet in circumference, four feet 
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from the ground. This noble tree seemed here to be in its 
proper soil and climate. We found it on both sides of the 
Sierra, but most abundant on the west. 

26th. — ^We continued to follow the stream, the mountains 
on either hand increasing in height as we descended, and 
shutting up the river narrowly in precipices, along which 
we had great difficulty to get our horses. 

It rained heavily during the afternoon, and we were forced 
off the river to the heights above ; whence we descended, 
at night-fall, the pomt of a spur between the river and a 
fork of nearly equal size, coming in from the right. Here 
we saw, on the lower hils, the first flowers in bloom, which 
occurred suddenly, and in considerable quantity — one of 
them a species of ffilia. 

The current in both streams (rather torrents than rivers) 
was broken by large boulders. It was late and the animals 
fatigued ; and not succeeding to find a ford immediately, we 
encamped, although the hill-side afforded but a few stray 
bunches of grass, and the horses, standing about in the rsun, 
looked verv miserable. 

27th. — ^We succeeded in fcwding the stream, and made a 
trail by which we crossed the point of the opposite hill, 
which, on the southern exposure, was prettily covered with 
green grass, and we halted a mile from our last encamp- 
ment. The river was only about sixty feet wide, but rapid, 
and occasionally deep, foaming amonff boulders, and the wa- 
ter beautifully clear. We encamped on the hill-slope, a£ 
there was no bottom level, and the opposite ridge is con- 
tinuous, affording no streams. 

We had with us a large kettle ; and a mule being killed 
here, his head was boiled in it for several hours, and made 
a passable soup for famished people. 

Below, precipices on the nver forced us to the heights, 
which we ascended by a steep spur, 2,000 feet high. My 
favorite horse, Proveau, had become very weak, and was 
scarcely able to bring himself to the top. Travelling here 
was good, except in crossing the ravines, which were nar- 
row, steep, and frequent. We caught a glimpse of a deer, 
the first aiumal we had seen ; but did not succeed in ap- 
proaching him. Proveau could not keep up, and I left Ja- 
cob to bring him on, being obliged to press foarward with 
the party, as there was no grass in the forest. We grew 
27 
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very anxious as the day advanced and no grass appeared, 
for the lives of our animals depended on finmng it to-night. 
They were in just such a condition that grass and repose for 
the night enabled them to get on the next day. Every 
hour we had been expecting to see open out before us the 
valley, which, from the mountain above, seemed almost at 
our ^et. A new and singular shrub, which had made its 
appearance since crossing the mountain, was very frequent 
to-day. It branched out near the ground, forming a clump 
eight to ten feet high, with pale -green leaves, of an oval 
form ; and the body and branches had a naked appearance, 
as if stripped of the bark, which is very smooth and thin, 
of a chocolate color, contrasting well with the pale-green of 
the leaves. The day was nearly gone ; we had made a hard 
day's march, and found no grass. Towns |)ecame light- 
headed, wandering off into the woods without knowing 
where he was going, and Jacob brought him back. 

Near night-fall we descended into the steep ravine of a 
handsome creek 30 feet wide, and I was engaged in getting 
the horses up the opposite hill« when I heard a shout from 
Carson, who had gone ahead a few hundred yards — " Life 
yet," said he, as he came up, *' life yet ; I have found a hill- 
side sprinkled with grass enough for the night." We drove 
sdong our horses, and encamped, at the place about dark, 
and there was just room ^i^ough to make a place for shelter 
on the edge of the stream. Three horses were lost to-day 
— ^Proveau ; a fine young horse from the Columbia, belong- 
ing to Charles Towns ; and another Indian horse, which 
carried our cooking utensils. The two former gave out, and 
the latter strayed off into the woods as we reached the 
camp. 

29th — ^We lay shut up in the narrow ravine, and gave the 
animals a necessary day; and men were sent back after the 
others. Derosier volunteered to bring up Proveau, to 
whom he knew I was greatly attached, as he had been my 
favorite horse on both expeditions. Carson and I climbed 
one of the nearest mountains ; the forest land still extended 
ahead, and the valley appeared as far as ever; The pack 
horse was found near the camp; but Derosier did not get 
in. 

March 1st. — ^Derosier did not get in during the night, 
and leaving him to follow, as no grass remained here, we 
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contmued on over the uplands, crossing many small streams^ 
and camped again on the river, having made six mOes.— 
Here we found the hill side covered (although lightly) with 
fresh green grass,- and from this time forward we found it 
alw^s improving and abundant. 

We made a pleasant camp on the river hill, where were 
some beautiful specimens of the chocolate-colored shinb^ 
which were a foot in diameter near the ground, and fifteen 
to twenty feet high. The opposite ridge runs continuously 
along, unbroken by streams. We are rapidly descending 
into the spring, and we are leaving our snowy region far be- 
hind ; every thing is getting green ; butterflies are swarm- 
ing ; numerous bugs are creeping out, wakened from their 
winter's sleep; and the forest flowers are coming into 
bloom. Among those which appeared most numerously to- 
daywas dodeeatheon dentatum. 

We began to be uneasy at Deresier's absence, fearing he 
might have been bewildered in the woods. Charles Towns, 
who had not yet recovered his mind, went to swin in the 
fiver, as if it were summer, and the stream placid, when it 
was a cold mountain torrent foaming amonff tne rocks. We 
were happy to see Derosier appear in the evening. He 
«ame in, and, sitlang down by the fire, began to tell us 
where he had been. He imagined he had been gone sever- 
al days, and thought we were still at the camp where he 
iukd left us ; and we were pained to see that his mind was 
deranged. It appeared that he had been lost in the moun- 
tain, and hunger and fatigue, joined to weakness of body 
and fear of perishing in the mountains, had erased him. — 
The times were severe when stout men lost their minds from 
extremity of sufifering-^when horses died — and when mules 
and horses, ready to die of starvation, were killed for food. 
Yet there was no murmuring or hesitation. 

A short distance below our encampment the river moun- 
tains terminated in precipices, and, after a fatiguing march 
^f only a few miles, we encamped on a bench where there 
were springs, and an abundance of the freshest grass. In 
the mean tmie Mr. Preuss continued on down the river, and, 
unaware that we had encamped so early m the day, was 
lost. When night arrived and he did not oome in, we be- 
^an to understand what had happened to him^ but it was 
too Ifl^ to make any search. 
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8d. — We folloved Mr. Preuss' inak for a consnierable dSs- 
tanee along the riyer, until we reached a plaee where he had 
descended to the stream below and encamped. Here we 
shouted and fired guns, but received no answer ; and we 
concluded that he had pushed on down the stream. I de- 
termined to keep out &om the river, along which it was 
nearly impractici^le to trayel with animak, until it should 
form a yaUey. At every step the oountxy improved in 
beauty ; the |Mnes were rapidly disappearing, and oaks be* 
came the principal trees of the forest. Among these, the 
prevailing tree was the evei^reen oak, (which by way of 
oistinetion, we call the live-wik ;) and with these occurred 
frequently a new species of oak bearing a long slender 
aoom, firom an inch to an inch and a half in length, which 
we now began to see fonned the principal vegetable food oi 
the inhabitants of this region. In a short distance we 
crossed a little rivulet, where were two old huts^ and near 
by were heaps of acom-huUs. The ground round about 
was yeiy rich^ covered wkh an ezub^unt sward of grass ; 
imd we sat down for a white in Hie shade of the oaks, to let 
the animak feed. We repeated our shoots for Mr. Preuss ; 
and this time were gratified with an answer. The voioe 
grew rapidly nearer, ascending from the river ; but when we 
expected to see him emerge, it ceased entirefy. We had 
called up some straggling Indian — tiie fint we had met, al- 
Hiough ror twH> days back we had seen tradss — ^who> mista- 
king us for his fellows, had been only undeceived oa getting 
elose up. It would haye been pleasant to wRness nis as- 
tonishment; he wouUE not haye been niore firight^ied had 
some of the old mountain fruits they are so much afraid of, 
suddenly aj^>enred in his path. Ignorant of the character 
<ef these people, we had now an additional cause of uneasi- 
ness in regard to Mr. Preuss ; he had no anns with him, 
tind we b^an to thmk his chance doubtful. We followed 
<m a tr»l, stfll keeping out from the river, and descended to 
a very large creek, dashing with great velocity over a pre- 
eminently iiocky bed, and among large bonlders. The bed 
had sudden breaks, formed by deep holes and ledges of 
rock runnbig across. Even here, it deserves the name of 
Eock creek, which we gave to it. We succeeded in fording 
it, and toiled about three thousand feet up the opposite hill. 
The mountains now were getting seasiUy lower; bat still 
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there is no valley on the riyer, which presents steep and 
rocky banks; but here, several miles from the river, the 
country is smooth and grassy ; the forest has no under- 
growth ; and in the open valleys of rivulets, or around 
spring-heads, the low groves of live-oak give the appear- 
ance of orchards in an dd cultivated country^ OccasionaMy 
we met deer, but had not the necessary time for hunting.— 
At one of these orchard groimds, we encamped about noon 
to make an effort for Mr. Preuss.' One man took his way 
along a spur leading into the river, in hope to cross his trail; 
and another took our own back. Both were volunteers : and 
to the successful man was promised a pair of pistols — ^not 
as a reward, but as a token of gratitude for a service which 
would free us all from much anxiety. 

We had among our few animals a horse which was so 
much reduced, that, with traveling, ev^n the good grass 
could not save him ; and, having nothing to eat, he was 
kUled this afternoon. He was a good animal, and had 
made the journey round from Fort HalL 

Dodecatkeon dentatum continued the characteristic plant 
in flower ; and the naked looking shrub already mentioned 
continued characteristic, beginning to put forth a small 
white blossom. At evening the men returned, having seen 
or heard nothbg of Mr. Preuss ; and I determined to make 
a hard push down the river the next morning and get ahead 
of him. 

4th. — We continued rapidly along on a broad plainly- 
beaten trail, the mere traveling and breathing the delight- 
ful air being a positive enjoyment. Our road led along a 
ridge inclining to the river, and the air and the open grounds 
were fragrant with flowering shrubs ; and in the course of 
the morning we issued on an open spur, by which we de- 
scended directly to the stream. Here the river issues sud- 
denly from the mountains, which hitherto had hemmed it 
closely in ; these now become softer, and change sensibly 
their character; and at this point commences the most beau- 
tiful valley in which we had ever traveled. We hurried to 
the river, on which we noticed a small sand beach, to which 
Mr. Preuss would naturally have gone. We found no trace 
of him, but, instead, were recent tracks of bare-footed In- 
dians, and little piles of muscle shells, and old fires where 
tbey had roasted the fisk We traveled on oyer the river 
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croimdfi, which were undulating, and covered witfi grass to 
the river brink. We halted to noon a few miles beyond, 
always under the shade of the evergreen oaks, which formed 
open groves on the bottoms. 

Continuing our road in the afternoon, we ascended to the 
uplands, where the river passes round a point of great beauty, 
and goes through very remarkable dalles, in character re- 
•embhng those of the Columbia. Beyond, we again de- 
scended to. the bottoms, where we found an Indian village, 
consisting of two or three huts ; we had come upon them 
suddenly, and the people had evidently just run off. The 
huts were low and slight, made Ufce bee-hives in a picture, 
five or six feet high, and near each was a crate, formed of 
interlaced branches and grass, in size and shape like a very 
large hogshead. Eaeh of these contained from six to nine 
bushels. These were filled with the long acorns already 
mentioned, and in the huts were several neatly made bas- 
kets, containing quantities of the acorns roasted. They 
were sweet and agreeably flavoi^d, and we supplied our- 
selves with about half a bushel, leaving one of our shirts, a 
kandkerehief, and some smaller articles, in exchange. The 
river again entered lor a space among the hills, and we fol- 
lowed a trail leading across a bend through a handsome hol- 
low behind. Here, while engaged in trying to circumvent a 
deer, we discovered some Indians on a hill several hundred 
yards ahead, and gave them a shout, to which they respon- 
ded by loud and rapid talking and vehement gesticulation, 
but made no stop, hurrying up the mountain as fast as their 
l^s could carry them. We passed on and again encamped 
in a grassy grove. 

The absence of Mr. Preuss gave me great concern ; and, 
for a large reward, Derosier volunteered to ga back on the 
trail. I directed him to search along the river, traveling 
upward for the space of a day and a half, at which time I 
expected he would meet Mr. Fitzpatrick, whom I requested 
to aid in the search ; at all events he was to go no &rther, 
but return to this camp, where a cache of provisions was 
made for him. 

Continuing the next day down the river, we discovered 
three squaws in a littie bottom, and surrounded them before 
they could make their escape. They had large conical bas- 
kets, which they were engaged in filling with a small leafy 
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plant (ervdium deutarium) just now beginning to bloom, 
and covering the ground like a sward of grass. These did 
not make any lamentations, but appeared very much im- 
pressed with our appearance, speaking to us only in a whis- 
per, and offering us smaller baskets of the plant, which they 
signified to us was good to eat, making signs also that it was 
to be cooked by the fire. We drew out a little cold horse 
meat, and the squaws made signs to us that the men had 
gone out after deer, and that we could have some by wait- 
ing till they came in. We observed that the horses ate with 
great avidity the herb which they had been gathering ; and 
here also, for the first time, we saw Indians eat the common 
grass — one of the squaws pulling several tufts, and eating 
it with apparent relish. Seeing our surprise, she pointed to 
the horses; but we could not well understand what she 
meant, except, perhaps, that what was good for the one was 
good for the other. 

We encamped in the evening on the shore of the river, at 
a place where the associated beauties of scenery made so 
strong an impression on us that we gave it the name of 
Beautiful Camp. The undulating river shore was shaded 
with the hve-oaks, which formed a continuous grove over 
the coimtry, and the same grassy sward extended to the 
edge of the water, and we made our fires near some large 
granite masses which were lying among the trees. We had 
seen several of the acorn caches during the day, and here 
there were two which were very large, contaming each, 
probably, ten bushels. Towards evening we heard a weak 
shout among the hills behind, and had the pleasure to see 
Mr. Preuss descending towards the camp. Like ourselves, 
he had traveled to-day 25 miles, but had seen nothing of 
Derosier. Knowing, on the day he was lost, that I was de- 
termined to keep the river as much as possible, he had not 
thought it necessary to follow the trail very closely, but 
walked on, right and left, certain to find it somewherei along 
the river, searching places to obtain good views of the 
country. Towards sun-set he climbed down towards the 
river to look for the camp ; but, finding no trail, concluded 
that we were behind, and walked back till night came on, 
when, being very much fatigued, he collected drift-wood 
and made a large fire among the rocks. The next day it 
became more serious, and he encamped again alone, thinking 
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that we must haye taken some other course. To go baek 
would have be&a madness in his weak and starved condition, 
and onward towards the valley was his only hope, always in 
expectation of reaching it soon. His principal means of 
subsistence were a few roots, which the hunters call sweet 
onions, having very little taste, but a good deal of nutri- 
ment, growing generally in rocky ground, and requiring a 
good deal of labor to get, as he had only a pocket-knife. — 
Searching for these, he found a nest of big ants, which he 
let run on his hand, and stripped them off in his mouth ; 
these had an agreeable acid taste. One of his greatest pri- 
vations was the want of tobacco ; and a pleasant smoke at 
evening woidd have been a relief which only a voyage ur 
could appreciate. He tried the dried leaves of the live-oak, 
knowing that those of other oaks were sometimes used as a 
substitute ; but these were too thick, and would not do.-^ 
On the 4 th he made seven or eight miles, walking slowly 
along the river, avoiding as much as possible to climb the 
hills. In little pools he caught some of the smallest kind 
of frogs, which he swallowed, not so much in the gratifica- 
tion of hunger, as in the hope of obtaining some strength. 
Scattered along the river were old fire-places, where the In- 
dians had roasted muscles and acorns ; but though he 
searched diligently, he did not there succeed in finding ei- 
ther. He had collected firewood for the night, when he 
heard, at some distance from the river, the barking of what 
he thought were two dogs, and walked in that direction as 
quickly as he was able, hoping to find there some Indian- 
hut, but met only two wolves ; and, in his disappointment 
the gloom of the forest was doubled. 

Travelling the next day feebly down the river, he found 
five or six Indians at the huts of which we have spoken ; 
some were paintmg themselves black, and others roastmg 
acorns. Being only one man, they did not run off, but re- 
ceived him kindly, and gave him a welcome supply of roasted 
acorns. He gave them his pocket-knife in return, and 
stretched out his hand to one uf the Indians, who did not 
appear to comprehend the motion, but jumped back, as if 
he thought he was about to lay hold of him. They seemed 
afraid of him, not certain as to what ha was. 

Traveling on, he came to the place where we had found 
the squaws. Here he found our fire still burning, and the 
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tracks of the horses. The sight gave him sudden hope and 
courage ; and^ following as mst as he could, joined us at 
eyening. 

6th. — ^We continued on our road through the same sur- 
passingly beautiful eountry, entirely unequalled for the pas- 
turage of stock by any thing we had ever seen. Our hor- 
ses had now become so strong that they were able to carry 
us, and we traveled rapidly — over four miles an hour ; four 
<rf us riding every alternate hour. Every few hundred 
yards we came upon a little band of deer ; but we were too 
eager to reach the settlement, which we momentarily ex- 
pected to discover, to halt for any other than a passing 
shot. In a few hours we reached a large fork, the northern 
branch of the river, and equal in size to that which we had 
descended. Tbgether they formed a beautiful stream, 60 to 
100 yards wide ; which at first, ignorant of the nature of 
the country through which that river ran, we took to be the 
Sacramento. 

We contmued down the right bank of the river, traveling 
for a while over a wooded upland, where we had the de- 
light to discover tracks of cattle. To the southwest was 
visible a black c<rfumn of smoke, which we had frequently 
noticed in descending, arising from the fires we had seen 
from the top of the Sierra. From the upland we descended 
into broad groves on the river, consisting of the evergreen, 
and a new species of white- oak, with a large tufted top, and 
three to six feet in diameter. Among these was no brush- 
wood ; and the grassy surface gave to it the appearance of 
parks in an old settled country. Following the tracks of the 
norses and cattle, in search of people, we discovered a village 
of Indians. Some of these had on shirts of civilized man- 
ufacture, but were otherwise naked, and we could under- 
stand nothing from them ; they appeared entirely astonished 
at seeing us. 

We made an acorn meal at noon, and hurried on ; the 
valley bemg gay with flowers, and some of the banks being 
absolutely golden with the Califomian poppy, {esckescholtzia 
crocea,) ifere the grass was smooth and green, and the 
groves very open ; the large oaks throwing a broad shade 
among sunny spots. Shortly afterwards we gave a shout at 
the appearance, on a little bluflP,, of a neafly-built adobe 
house, with glass windows. We rode up, but, to our dis- 
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appointment, found onhr Indians. There was no appear- 
ance of culfiyation, and we could see no cattle; and we 
supposed the place had been abandoned. We now pressed 
on more eagerly than ever : the river swept round a large 
bend to the right ; the hills lowered down entirely ; and^ 
gradually entering a broad valley, we came unexpectedly 
mto a large Indian village, where the people looked clean, 
and wore cotton shirts and various other articles of dress. 
They immediately crowded around us, and we had the in- 
expressible delight to find one who spoke a little indifferent 
Spanish, but wno at first confounded us by saying there 
were no whites in the country ; but just then a well dressed 
Indian came up, and made lus salutations in very well spo- 
ken Spanish. In answer to our inquiries, he infcxnoed us 
that we were upon the Bio de los Americanos, (the river of 
the Americans) and that it joined the Sacramento river 
about ten miles below. Never did a name sound more 
sweetly ! We felt ourselves among our own countrymen ; 
for the name of American, in these dist^mt parts, is applied 
to the citizens of the United States. To our eager inquiries 
he answered, " I am a vciqtiero (cowherd) in the service of 
Oapt. Sutter, and the people of this rancheria work for him." 
Our evident satisfaction made him communicative ; and he 
went on to say that Capt. Sutter was a very rich man, and 
always glad to see his country peopljB. We asked for his 
house. He answered, that it was just over the hill before 
us ; and offered, if we would wait a moment, to take his horse 
and conduct us to it. We readily accepted this civil offer. 
In a short distance we came in sight of the fort ; and, ^as- 
sinff on the way the house of a settler on the opposite side, 
(a Mr. Sinclair,) we forded the river ; and in a few miles 
were met, a short distance from the fort, by Capt. Sutter 
himself. He ^ave us a most frank and cordial reception — 
conducted us mmiediately to his residence — and under his 
hospitable roof we had a night of rest, enjoyment, and re- 
freshment, which none but ourselves could appreciate. But 
the party left in the mountains, with Mr. Fitzpatriok, were 
to be attended to ; and the next morning, supplied with 
fresh horses and provisions, I hurried off to meet them. — 
On the second day we met, a few miles below {he forks of 
the Bio de los Americanos ; and a more forlorn and pitiable 
sight than they presented, cannot well be imagined. They 



irere all on foot — each man, weak and emaciated, lading a 
horse or mule as weak and emaciated as themselves. They 
had experienced great difficulty in descending the mountains, 
made slippery by rains and melting snows, and many horses 
fell oyer precipices, and were killed ; and with some were 
lost the packs they carried. Among these, was a mule with 
the plants which we had collected since leaving Fort Hall, 
along a line of 2^000 miles' travel. Out of 67 horses and 
mules, with which we commenced crossing the Sierra, only 
33 reached the valley of the Sacrimento, and they only in a 
condition to be led along. Mr. Fitzpatrick and his party, 
la-aveling more slowly, had been able to make some little ex- 
ertion at huntmg, and had killed a few deer. The scanty 
supply was a great relief to them ; for several had been 
made sick by the strange and unwholesome food which the 
preservation of life had compelled them to use. We stopped 
and encamped as soon as we met ; and a repast of good 
beef, excellent bread, and delicious salmon, which I had 
brought along, was their first relief from the sufferings of 
the Sierra, and their first introduction to the luxuries of the 
Sacramento. It required all our philosophy and forbearance 
to prevent plenty from becoming as hurtful to us now, as 
scarcity had been before. 

The next day, March 8th, we encamped at the junction 
of the two rivers, the Sacramento and Americanos; and 
thus found the whole party in the beautiful valley of the 
Sacramento. It was a convenient place for the camp ; and, 
among other things, was within reach of the wood necessa- 
ry to make the pack-saddles, which we should need on our 
long journey home, from which we were farther distant now 
than we were four months before, when from the Dalle& of 
the .Columbia we so cheerfully took up the homeward hn« 
of march. 

Captain Sutter emigrated to this country from the west- 
em part of Missouri in 1838-30, and formed the first settle- 
ment in the valley, on a large grant of land which he ob- 
tained from the Mexican Government. He had, at first, 
some trouble with the Indians ; but, by the occasional ex- 
ercise of well-timed authority, he has succeeded in convert- 
ing them into a peaceable and industrious people. The 
ditches around his extensive wheat-fields ; the plowing, har- 
rowing, and other agricultural operations, are entirely the 
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work of tbeBe Indians, for which they receive a very mode- 
rate compensaiton — ^principally in shirts, blankets, and other 
articles of clothing. In the same manner, on application to 
the chief of a Tillage, he readily obtains as many boys and 
girls as he has any use for. There were at this time a num- 
ber of girls at the fort, in training for a future woolen factory ; 
but they were now all busDy engaged in constantly water- 
ing the gardens, which the unfavorable dryness of the sea- 
son rendered it necessary. The occasional dryness of some 
seasons, I understood to be the only complaint of the set- 
tlers in this fertile valley, as it sometimes renders the crops 
uncertcdn. Mr. Sutter was about making arrangements to 
irrigate his lands by means of the Rio de los Americanos. 
He had this year sown, and altogether by Indian labor, three 
hundred fanegas of wheat. 

A few years since, the neighboring Russian establishment 
of Ross, being about to withdraw from the country, sold to 
him a large number of stock, with agricultural and other 
stores, with a number pieces of artillery and other munitions 
of war ; for these, a regular yearly payment is made in grain. 

The fort is a quadrangular adobe structure, mounting 12 
pieces of artillery, (two of them brass,) and capable of 
admitting a garrison of a thousand men ; this, at present, 
consists of forty Indians in uniform — one of whom was al- 
ways found on duty at the gate. As might naturally be 
expected, the pieces are not in very good order. The whites 
in the employment of Capt. Sutter, American, French, and 
German, amount, perhaps, to thirty men. The inner wall is 
formed into buildings, comprising the common quarters, with 
blacksmith and other workshops ; the dwelling house, with 
a large distillery-house and other buildings, occupying more 
the centre of the area. 

It is built upon a pond-like stream, at times a running 
creek communicating with the Rio de los Americanos, which 
enters the Sacramento about two miles below. The latter 
is here a noble river, about three hundred yards broad, deep 
and tranquil, with several fathoms of water in the channel, 
and its banks continuously timbered. There were two ves- 
sels belonging to Captain Sutter at anchor near the landing 
— one a large two-masted lighter, and the other a schooner, 
which was shortly to proceed on a voyage to Fort Vancou- 
ver for a cargo of goods. 
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Since his arrivaly sereral other persons, principally Amer- 
icans, have established themselves in the Valley* Mr. Sin- 
dkur, from whom I experienced much kindness during my 
stay, is settled a few miles distant, on the Bio de los Amer- 
icanos. Mr. Coudrois, a genUeman from Germany, has es- 
tablished himself on Feather river, and is associated with 
Capt. SuUer in agricultural pursuits. Among other im- 
provements they are about to introduce the cultivation of 
rape-seed, (brassica rapus,) w^ch there is every reason to 
believe is admirably adapted to the climaie and soil. The 
lowest average produce of wheat, as far as we can at pres- 
ent know, is thirty-five fanegas for one sown ; but, as an in- 
stance of its fertility, it may be mentioned that Senor Yal- 
ejo obtained, on a piece of ground where sheep had been 
pastured, 800 fanegas for eight sown. The produce being 
different in various places, a very correct idea cannot l^ 
formed. 

An impetus was given to the active little population by 
our arrival, as we were in want of every thing. Moles, 
horses, and 45attle, were to be collected ; the horse-mill was 
at work day and night, to make sufficient flour ; the black- 
smith's shop was put in requisition for horse-shoes and bri- 
dle-bits ; and pack-saddles, ropes, and bridles, and all the 
other httle equipments of the camp were again to be provi- 
ded. 

The delay thus occasioned was one of repose and enjoy- 
ment, which our situation required, and, anxious as we were 
to resume our homeward journey, was regretted by no one. 
In the mean time, I had the pleasure to meet with Mr. 
Chiles, who was residing at a farm on the other side of the 
river Sacramento, while engaged in the selection of a place 
for a settlement, for which he had received the necessary 
grant of land from the Mexican government. 

It will be remembered that we had parted near the fron- 
tier of the states, and that he had subsequently descended 
the valley of Lewis's fork, with a party of ten or twelve men, 
with the intention of crossing the intermediate mountains to 
the waters of the Bay of San Francisco. In the execution 
of this design, and aided by subsequent information, he left 
the Calumbia at the mouth of Matheur river, and making 
his way to the head-waters of the Sacramento with a part 
of his company, traveled down that river to the settlements 



